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A 11 _ by your Lordihip' 8 Order, tran 
flated and explain d Vitruvius, with a Succeſs OW- 


ing | 


DE DIC AT ION. 


. +a x _ 


: ing principally to the judgment your r Lordſhip 
has given of it, and which I could never have | 
had the Confidence to hope for, had I not reli 

ed on that incredible Power which your Lord- 
ſhip's Care and Conduct has to make every thing 
ſucceed you undertake; The BOOK, which I 

now take the F way eee to preſent your Lordſhip, 


having the ſame A Act an in the good For. 
tune, that its Def of A bold and extraordinary 
as it is, hagrgceivd you: Lorthip's Apj E 
1 ex poſe it to the World with the me Confi- 
dence. As this is a ſort of Supplement to what 
Was dot particularly enough treated of by Virru- 
vius, tis probible thoſe, who are Sabi in the 
noble Art that Author has taught us, may be 
pleaſed with the Novelties this Book contains; 

and that ſuch as pleaſe to put its Rules in Prac- 
tice, will find them of conſiderable Uſe in ma- 
king thoſe Things eaſy and delightful that are 
wont to give the greateſt Trouble. For fully 
to anſwer the Intentions your Lordſhip has, to 
furniſh the Lovers of Architecture, with all poſ. 
{ible Means that may render them accompliſh d, 
and make them capable of contributing, by e- 
ternal Monuments, to the Glory of our invin- 
cible Monarch, it was not enough to have drawn 
ſo many Rarities, contain'd in the excellent 
Books of Vitruvius, out of almoſt an impenetra- 
ble Obſcurity, to have explain' d, from this Au- 
thor, with greater Clearneſs than formerly, the 

8 and Precepts of the Art of Building, 


and 


D ED i 9 A T 10 N. 


and the Particulars of thoſe Ancient Wonders of 
the World that he has deſcribd to us: but it 
vas farther requiſite to elear that Confuſion and 
Diſorder, wherein the Modern Authors have left 
the greateſt part of what belongs to the five Or- 
ders of Columns, where we ſcarce find any cer. 
tain Rule; Authors all differing concerning the 
Proportions thoſe beautiful Parts ought to have, 
which-make all the Ornament and Majeſty of 
great Buildings. But my Lord, how difficultly 
ſoever the Means by which I propoſe to confine 
theſe Proportions within certain Rules, may be 
received, by reaſon of the great Eſteem there is 
deſervedly for thoſe of a contrary Opinion to 
mine, and whoſe Works being ſo generally ap- 
prov'd, ſeem, inſome Meaſure, to oppoſe my 
Deſign ; Tamneyertheleſsperſwaded that it will 
not appear. altogether raſh and inconſiderate, 
when the World ſhall know your Lordihip has 
not diſapprov d it. I mention theſe Particulars, 
my Lord, for the Concern I have the Publick 5 
ſhould be inform d, that my Book having need 
of ſuch an Authority as your Lordſhips, I would 
not omit to explain this Authority, if the Weight 
of it could poſſibly be doubted of, as it might 
whether I have the Honour of being ſupported 
by it. The great Light of that vaſt Genius, which 
rendersYou capable of all Sorts of Knowledge, 
has ſhin'd ſufficiently to inform the World long 
ſince, that the moſt ſublime Things which ufu- 
wy poſſeſs your Mind, do not ſo wholly * 
ut 


1 | . , , "4 . — | # . 2 4 — 4 F „ u Fee 
TDICATION 


but that there is room for the leſs important; 
and no one can fail of being corivinc'd but AR 
CHITECTURE, that Queen of the beauteous 
Arts, has a principal Place among thofe for 
which You have the greateſt Inclination if we 
conſider the excellent Works perform d by your 
Orders, in ſo great Numbers, and in ſo little 
Time, to the Admiration of the Intelligent, and 
the utmoſt Satisfaction of all who paffionately 
love the Glory of the Great Monarch under whom 
we live, and of the happy Age we have the good 
Fortune to be born in. But what more par- 
ticularly obliges me to inform the World that 
a Work ſo apparently uſeful was done by Your 
Lordſhip's Order, is the Hope I have that the 
Public, who will receive the Benefit of it, will 
alſo aſſiſt me to acknowledge part of the Ob. 
ligation due from me'to Your Lordſhip, for ha- 
ving been pleaſed totruſt me with aWork of this 
Importance: there being nothing in the World 
I more ardently deſire than to give your Lord- 
** Proofs of that 1 ee an TIN 


Tour Lordſhip's maſt: humble, 
and moſt oledient Servant, 


PERRAULT, 


een 


— — — ——— — —:— — 


bb thought that the Rules of thoſe Proportions, 
aL which make the Beauty of Buildings, were 
talen from the Proportions of humane Bo- 
dies, and that as Nature has given a ſtrong- 
er Make to Bodies fit for Labour, and a 
{lighter to thoſe of Aftronty and Addreſs; 
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: 475 ford maſh or more delicate. Now theſe different Proporttons, 


accompanied with their proper Ornaments, make the Differences of 
the Orders of Architecture; in which, the moſt viſible Characters 
which diftinginſh them, Spend on the Ornaments, as the moſt Men- \ 
tial Differences conſiſt in the Fe that their Parts have 1 in re- 


* of each other. 


Theſe. Differences if hs 9 pare 2 their Proportions _ 
Charafers, without much exatt Punftuality, are the only things that Ar- 


chnteflure has well determin d: all the reſt, which conſiſts in the preciſe 
(a) Meaſures 


was not without Reaſon the Ancients 


2 fo there are different Rules in the Art of 
Building, according as a Fabrick may be 


1 The PRE FACE. 


Meaſure of the ſeveral 1 Members, and a certain Turn of their Figures, has, 
'as wer, no certain Rules in which all Architects agree; each having en- 
deavour to give theſe Parts all poſſible Perfection, chiefly in what re- 
ſhes the Proportion: ſo that ſeveral, tho by different IV, ays, have, in 
the Opinion of the Judictous, had equal Succeſs : Which ſhews that the 
Beauty of a Building is ſo far like that of a humane Body, that it conſiſts 
not ſo much in the exattneſs of one certain Propot tion, or Conformity of 
He, which the Parts have one with the other, as in the Grace of the Form, 
which is nothing elſe but its agreeable Modliſication, upon which, an excel- 
lent and perfect Beauty may be founded, without ſtrictly obſer ving this ve- 
ry lind of Proportion. "Fir as a Face may be handſome, or bornely, with 
que and the ſame Proportion, ſince the Change we obſerve in the Parts, 
_ when, for Inſtance, Langhing leſſens the Eyes, aud widens the Mouth, 
7s hike what we ſee in the ſame Face, when it weeps ; this very change 
of Proportiog, which pleaſes in the que, being diſagreeable in the other ; 
andon the contrary, two Faces, with deſferent Proportions, may be equally 
beautiful : Ho we ſee in Warks of Afrchitecture, very d. Ferent 2 


1109s, ſo graceful, as to be equally approv'd of by rhe nas and Oy 
as have the true Taſte of Archnettur 6 


But as it a be cated; that no que certain Prester zs abſolutely 
required in the Beauty of a Face, it is, notwithſlauding, likewiſe true, 
there isa Proportion, from which, it caunot vary much, without loſing the f 

| Perfection of its Beauty; there are alſo, in Architecture, Rules of Pro- 
portion, not only in the general, ſuch as are thoſe! which diflinguiſhthe Or- 
ders from each other, but likewiſe in the partieular Parts, from which 
we cauuot deviate, wiinout loſing much of the Grace and Elegance of 
the Structure: but in theſe Proportions, the Architect has a ſufficient La- 
| tituds to augment or dminiſb the Dimenſious of the Parts, as occaſion ſhall 
= require. *Tisby Hirtue of this Privilege, that the Ancients have made 
| Vor bs [0 extraurdmary tutheir Proportzons, ſuch as the Doric and Ionic 
j Cornicesofihe Theatre-of Marcellus, audthat of t the Frontiſpiece Nero, 
F which are half as large again as they ought to be, according tothe Rules of. 
bi Vitruvius: : And on the ſame Account, all thoſe that have wrote of Archi- 
! tecture, vary from each other ; fo thas we cannot find, either in the re- 
| mains of 70 Buildings * the Ancients, or yoga ge "wor ny 


The PREFACE. 


 drchite@s that have treated if the Proportions of. the Orders, that any 


two Buildings, or any two Authors, agree, and have followed the 
ſame Rules. 


* 


This ſhews what Ground there is for the Opinion of thoſe, who imagine 
that the Proportions, which ought to be obſer d in Architecture, are cer- 
tain and invariable, as thoſe are which make the Delicacy and Agreement 
of Sounds in Muſick, which depend not upon us, but are ſuch as Nature 
has fix d, and eftabliſh'd, with ſo preciſe an Exattneſs, that they cau- 
not be alter d, without immediate Offence tothe leaſt curious Ear: for if 
it were ſo, it muſt needs follow, that thoſe Mole of Architecture, which 
have not theſe true and natural Proportions, which, tis pretended, they 
are capable of having, would be condemu'd by common Conſent, or at 
leaſt, by thoſe, who, through their great Knowledge aud Abilities, are 
the beſt Judges in this Affair : And, as we ſee, Muſicians never differ 
about the Truth of a Conſonance, becauſe there is a certain and evident 
Beauty in the Exaftneſs of it, of which, the Senſes are eaſily, and even 
neceſſarily convincd; ſo would Architects agree in thoſe Rules which 
would make the Proportions of Architecture perfect eſpecially after 
having ſought them with {0 much Diligence, as tis plain they have, in 
running through, by a vaſt number of Experiments, all the ſeveral De- 
grees that might give them this Perfection ; as is eaſily evinc'd from 
the Example of the different Projectures which have been given the 
Doric Capital. For Leon Baptiſti Alberti makes this Projecture of no 


more than tuo Minutes and a half, ſixty of which Minutes are the Dia- 


meter of the Column; Scamozzi makes it of five Minutes; and Serlio 
gives it ſeven and a half; that of the Theatre: of Marcaline has ſeven 
and three quarters, and that of Vi gnola eight x Palladio allows it nine, 
De Lorme ten; and, in the Coliſeum, it is ſeventeen, Thus lis near 
two thouſand 1 ears, that Architects, aſſaying and trying, from 7.0 
and a half to ſeventeen, have made this Projecture near ſeven times 
larger, ſome than others, without taking Offeuce:at 1he Extravagance 
of Proportions, ſo different from that which they would have paſs for 
the true and natural one, as they muſt have dane, had any of theſe 
Proportions been ſuch, and which would neceſſarily have had the ſame 


Effect, as thoſe things which eue or Naa 1 without ou. neg 
where f ores 


* y Now 


* | 83 ” 
Fa, 


* 
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Now, the Reaſonwhy it can't be ſaid, that the Proportions of Archi- 
| tecture pleaſe the Sight on an unknown account, and that, of their own 
nature, they perform their Hffects, as harmonious Sounds produce theirs 
in the Ear, notwithſtanding the Hearer's Ignorance of the reaſon of their 
Conſonance ; is, that the Knowledge which we have, by means of the Ear, 
| of what reſults from the Proportion of two Strings, wherein the Harmo- 
F$ ny conſiſts, is quite different from the Knowledge we have, by the Eye, 
| of what ariſes from the Proportion of the Parts, of which a Column js 
compos'd; for if the Mind is touch'd by the Interpoſition of the Ear, with 
what reſults from the Proportion of two Strings, without its knowimg that 
Proportion, tis becauſe the Ear is not capable to transſerr this Knowledge ; 
but the Eye, which hath @ Capacity of communicating the Knowleage of 
by that Proportion which is pleaſing, cannot otherwiſe make the Mind ſenſible 
* of any Effect of it, than by the Knowledge it gives of the Proportion it 
li ſelf; from whence it follows, that what is agreeable to the Eye, is not 
N fo, on account of its Proportion, when the Eye knows it not, as it 


very often happens. 


To make a juſt Compariſon, then, between Muſick and Architecture, 
we muſt not conſider Conſonances, barely in themſelves, which are all, 
naturally fuch as cannot be chang d, but the manner of making uſe of 
them, which is different by different Muſicians, and in ders Nations, 
like as the Proportions of Architecture are in different Authors and Build- 

 zngs: for as we know not any one Way of compoſing Harmony, that is neceſ- 
ſarily and infallibly better than another, nor any Reaſon that can de- 
monſtrate the French Muſick to excel theltalian,/othere can be none found 
zo prove, that a Capital, which has more or leſs Projecture, ſhouldne- 
ceſſarily and naturally be more beautiful than another; nor is it here as 
in a ſimple Conſonance, where it may be demonſtrated that a Siring, 
which has either a little more or leſs than half the Length of another, makes 

an intollerable Diſcord with this other, by Reaſon the Proportion na- 

zurally and neceſſarily produces ſuch Effect in their Sounds, 


— = 
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There are alſo other Effects, which Proportion, of it ſelf, naturally pro- 
duces in Mechanicks, for the Movement of Bodies, which cannot be com- 
# par'd to thoſe it produces for the Pleaſure and Dehght of Sight: for if a 
i certain Length of one Arm of a Balance, in reſpect to the other, cauſes 

| one 


The PREFACE. 
one Weight neceſſarily and naturally to outweigh the other, it does not 
thence follow, that a certain Proporticn, which the Parts of a Build- 
ing have in regard of each other, muſt produce a Beauty that has ſuch 
effect upon the Mind, as to force it, (if I may fo ſpeak) and oblige it 
to an Approbation, as the Proportion of the Arm of a Ballance, makes 
it infallibly go down on that Side where the Arm is longeſt. This how- 
ever, is what moſt Archinefts ſay, when they would have us believe 
that what makes the Beauty, as for Inſlance, of the Pantheon, 3s the 
Proportion, which the Thickneſs of the Walls has with the V acuty of 
the Temple, that of its Breadth wh its Height, anda hundred other 
Things, which are not diſcernable without Meaſuring, and by which, 


when percerv'd, we can no ways be aſſur d that they might not as well 
have been otherwiſe, without being diſagrecable. 


I ſhould not inſiſt ſo much on this Queſtion, tho. isa Point whoſe Re- 
polution is of the greateſt Importance 10 my preſent Deſign, being well 
aſſur d, that thoſe who will give themſelves the Trouble to examine, 
will ſoon find the Opinion I eſpouſe, has no great need of other Reaſons 
 thanthoſeT haveproducd; were it not that moſt Architects hold the con- 
trary: For that ſhews we ought not to look upon this Problem as unworthy 
our Examination; ſince if Reaſon appears on one Side, the Authority of 
Architects, which is on the other, ought to ballancethe Matter, andkeep 
#t in ſuſpence, tho I confeſs, Architecture would not otherwiſe be concer- 
ned in this Diſpute, were it not for ſome particular Works and Examples 
talen from thence, which ſerve to evince, that there are many Things, 
which, tho contrary to Reaſon and good Sence, fail not to pleaſe ; but 
all Architects agree in the Truth of theſe Inſtances. 


| Now, although we often hke Proportions that are conformable to the 
Rules of Architecture, without knowing why we affect them, it may, 
however, be truly ſaid, that we ought to have ſome Reaſon for this Love, 
and the Difficulty is only to know whether this Reaſon be always ſome- 
thing that is poſitrve, as is that of the Conſonance of Muſick, or whether 
ir is not moſt commonly founded upon Cuſtom only ; and whether that 
which renders the Proportions of a Building agreeable, be not the ſame 
thing with that which makes a modiſh Habit pleaſe on account of its Pro- 
portions, which neverthleſs have nothing poſitively beautiful, and that 
ought 10 be lo d for itſelf ; ſince when Cuſtom, and other Reaſons not Poſi- 


tive, which induc'd this Love, come to change, we aſtect them no longer, th# 
they remain the ſame, © (b) To 
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To judge rightly in this caſe, we muſt ſuppoſe two ſorts of Beauties in 
Architecture, namelythoſe that are founded on ſolid convincing Reaſons 
and thoſe that depend only on Prepoſeſſion and Prejudice; by Beanie; 
founded on convincing Reaſons; Iunderſtand ſuch as canſe Buildings to 
pleaſe every one, becauſè their Worth and Value are eaſy to be known, ſuch 
as are the Richneſs of the Materials, the Grandeur and Magnificence of 
the Strufture, the Exattneſs and Neatneſs of the Performance, andthe 
Symmetry, which denotes that kindof Proportion, which produces an evi- 
dent and remarkable Beauty: for there are two ſorts of Proportions, where+ 
of oue, which 1s difficult to be perceibd, conſiſts in the relate Conformity 
of the proportional Parts, fuch as the Dimenſions of the Parts in reſpect 
of each other, or of the whole. The other Proportion, which we call 
Symmetry, and which conſiſts in that Correſpondence the Parts have one 
with another, on account of the equality, and Parity of their Number their 

Magnitude, their Situation, and their Order, is a thing very obvious, aud 
the Effefs thereof ſuch as we can never fail of diſcovering, as is evident 
fromthe Inſide of the Pantheon, where the Compartment of the Vault, 
having no Neſpect to the Windows beneath, cauſes a Diſproportion, and 
want of Symmetry eaſie to be obſer d by anyone, and which, had it been 
corrected, would have produc'd a more viſible Beauty than whatproceeds 
from the Proportion which the Thickneſs of the Malls bear io ibe Vac ulty 
of the Inſide of the Temple, or from the otherProportions found in this Stru- 
Faure, as that of the Portico, which has, in breadth, three fifths of the 


Diameter of the whole Temple, from out to out. 


Now totheſe kinds of Beauties, which I call Poſitive and Convincing, 1 
oppoſe thoſe I call Arburary, becauſe they dependupon the Will we have to 
give ſuch a certain Proportion, Form and Figure to Things, which might 
have another without Defurmity, and which are not agreeable, forReaſons 
of which, every one is @;\Judge, but only through Cuſtom, anda Connexion 
which the Mind makes of two Things of a different Nature, for by uhis 
Connexion, it comes to paſs, thatthe Efteem, wherewih the Mindis pre- 

poſſeſ#d, for ſome things whoſe Value it knows, inſinuates an E fteem, alſo, 
for others, whoſe Worth it knows not, and inſenſibly engages it to reſpett 
them lite. This Principle i is the natural Foundation of Belief, which is 


nothing elſe bart an l or thatPr epoſſeſſion,by which the Knowledge and 
good 
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good Opinion we have of him who aſſures us of any thing whoſe Truth we 
are ignorant of, diſpoſes us to make no Doubt of t. *T 1s this Prepoſſeſſion, 
alſo, that makes us like Things in the Mode, and the Ways of Speaking 
usd at Court: for the Regard we have forthe Merit and good Graces of 
the Court, makes us love even their Dreſs aud manner of Speech, though 
theſe Things have nothing in them poſttively amiable, and ſome ſhort 
time after they become diſagrecable, without having undergone any 
Change m themſelves. 


Thus it is in Architecture, there are Things which Cuſtom only renders 
| ſoagreeable, that we cannot bear to have them otherwiſe, tho they have no 
Beauty inthemſelves, that muſt infallibly pleaſe; and neceſſarily demand 
Approbatin, ſuch as is the Proportion which Capitals generally have with 
their Columns : and there are even ſome Things, which Reaſon aud good 
Senſe would render deſormd and diſagreeable, that Cuſtom has made tole- 
rable, ſuch as the Situation of Modillious in Pedaments,that of Dentels un- 
der the Modillins, the richneſs of Ornaments in the Doric Cornice, the 
plamneſs of the Ionic, the Poſition of Columns, which ſtood not plum in 
the Porches of the Temples of the Ancients, but inclining towards the Wall. 

For all theſe things, which onght to grve Diſtaſte, as being contrary to 
Keaſon and good Senſe, were firſt born with, becauſe join d with poſitive 
Beauties; and at length became agreeable by Cuſtom, which has even 
had ſuch Influence on thoſe who may be ſaid to have hadthe Taſte of Ar- 

chitecture, that they have not been able to permit they ſhould be atherwiſe, 


To know how many Rules there are in Architecture for Things which 
pleaſe, although contrary to Reaſon ; we ought to conſider that the Reaſons 
which ſhould chiefly regulate the Beauty of Architecture, ought to be found- 
ed, eber upon the Imitation of Nature, ſuch as is the Correſpondence of 
the Parts of a Column with its whole ; hke as there is between the entire 
Body of a Man, and all its Parts, or upon the Reſemblance that a. Fabrick 
may have with the firſt Buildings, that Nature taught Men ; or upon the 
[ tkeneſs that the Duarter-rounds, Ogees, Miragals, and other Members 
have to the Things from whence the Figures of thoſe Mouldings are talen; 
or, laſtly, upon the Imitation of what is done in particular Arts, as in Car- 
pentry, whence are derived the Freezes, Architraves, and Cormces,wath 
their ſeveral Members, as Modillions and Mutules, Nevertheleſs tis nor 

upon 
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upon theſe Imitations and Reſemblances, that the Grace and Beauty of 
all theſe Things depends; for if it were ſo, their greateſt Beauty would 
conſiſt in the moſt exact Imitation. Now we do not find that the Pro- 

portions and Figure, which all theſe Things ought to have to make em 

agreeable, and which cannot be chang'd, without groing Diſtaſte, are 
talen exadily from the Proportions and Figure of the Things they repre- 
ſent and imitate, For it is certain that the Capital, which is the Head 
of that Body, the whole Column repreſents, has not the Proportion which 
the Head ought zo have 10 a Body, ſince the more ſquat the Body i 16, 

the fewer times doth it contain the Length of the Head, and on the con- 
trary, the thicleſt Columns have the loweſt Capitals, and the ſlendereſt 


Have the higheſt in Proportion to the whole Column. In the ſame man- 


ner, thoſe Columns are generally diſlibd, which neareſt reſemble the 
Bodies of Trees, which were the Poſts of the firft Huts that were buili; 
and we commonly chaſe to have them ſwelling in the middle, which is 
never ſeen in the Trunks of Trees, for they are gradually tapering tothe 


| Top. Nor would Cornices give greater Satisfaction, did their Members 


more exattly repreſent the Figure and Diſpoſition of the Pieces of Carpen- 


try, from whence they were firſt devis'd : for then the Dentels ought to 
be above the Modillions, which in Cornices, at the Eaves, repreſent the 


Ends of the Rafters ; and the Modillions, which, in the Cornices of Pe- 
diments, expreſs the Ends of Purlins, ought to bye ſquare to the ſloping 
Line of the Pediment, as the Purlins do to the Decliwity of the Roof, 
and not perpendicular to the Entablature, as is generally praclisd; and 
laſily, were the Quartersrounds to bear a greater Likeneſs to Cheſnuis in 
their prickly Shell, the Ogees to the Waves of a River, and the Aftra- 
gals to a Heel, they would be never the better rehſÞ/d by the judicious. 
*Twere alſo requiſite, did Reaſon alone direct our Judgment, that the 
Ionic Cornices ſhould be richer and more adormd than the Doric; it be- 
ing but juſt, that a more delicate Order ſhould have more O 
than that which is more maſſive; aud in fine, we ſhould never le able 
zo ſuffer, as they did formerly, the Columns to be ſet leaning of one ſide, 
had not Cuſtom made tolerable a Thing in ſeIf ſo comrary to Reaſon. 


Neither the Imitation of Nature, nor Reaſon, nor good Senſe, are iben 
the Foundation of thoſe Beauties, which we fancy we ſee in the Proportion, 
Order aa hb of theParts * a Column; and it is impoſſible to aſſign 
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any other Cauſe of their Agreeableneſs, than Cuſtom. Ho that thoſe who. 
firſt invented theſe Proportions, having ſcarce any other Rule than their 
Fancy, according as that bas chang d, new Proportions have been introdu- 
ced, which likewiſe pleaſe in their turn. Thus the Proportion of the Corin- 
thian Capital, which was counted beautiful by the Greeks, was not appro 
ved of by the Romans, the former allowing only the Diameter of the Co- 
 lumn for its Height, andthe latter having added a ſixth part more. I 
know very well it may be ſaid, that whentheRomans encreat dibe Height 
of this Capital, they did it with Reaſon, for that it makes room to give 
the Halls and Volutes a more agreeable turn than could be done, where 
the Capital was ſhort and wide. And tis on this account that the Capi- 
tals of the great Columns, of the Front of the Louvre, are made even 
higher than thoſe of the Pantheon, after the Example of Michael Ange- 
lo, whointhe Capitol, at Rome, hoy made them ſtill higher thanthey are 
at the Louvre, But this only ſhe ws, that the Taſte of thoſe Architects, 
who have approv'd, or do ſtill approve the Proportion, which the Greeks 
gave their Corinthian Capitals, ought to be charg'd upon ſome other 
Principle than that of a Beauty, paſitive, convincing,and amiable in itſelf, 
exiſting in the thing as ſuch, that is, as having this very Proportion; 
and that it is difficult to find any other Reaſon for this Efteem, than Cuſ= 
tom and Prepoſſeſſion. I confeſs, indeed, this Prepoſſeſſion, as was ſaid 
before, is founded on an infinite number of Beauties, convincing, poſitive 
and rational, which meeting together in Work with this Proportion, have 
been able to render it ſo graceful, tho the Proportion contributed nothing to 
its Beauty, that the juſt Efteem Men have had for the entire Work, has 

made them likewiſe ſingly reſpect all the Parts which compoſe it. 


Thus it fell out in the firſt Works of Architecture, where the Richnefs f 
the Materials, the Grandeur, theMagnificence Fe Delicacy of the Work- 
manſhip theSymmetry,that is, ihe Equality and JuftCorreſpondence which 
the Parts have each to other, in keeping the ſame Order and Situation, the 
good Judgment in things capable of it, and where other evident Reaſons of 
| Beauty were found, the Structures appeardſo beautiful, and gain d ſuch 
Admiration aud Efteem, that they were Judg d fit to be the Rule and Pat- 
tern of others,and as it was believ di impoſſi ;ble to add io or alter any thing in 
alltheſe poſt FT BEL without impairing thoſe of thewholeWark:ſothey. 
could not imagine, but that the Proportions, which might really have been 
(c) . otherwiſe, 
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her wife; irbout prejuniice ##\thecorher Grace m would \bave prodde'd 
am HIBEfett, badrbrybeenatterd. Faſt aswhena man is paſſionately in 
love with a Tate, thi it has nothing perfettly benuriful bur the Complex. 
on, het he baunor help tinting the Proportion ta, ſo agreeable, that he 
knows. not howto belrove, any Change thereof could render it morecharm- 
iner ſboraſmuch asthe great Bramy of a Part making bi T000beeabwe; 
ys bor 118 ae. 3 en elner that of all thy Pans. ( 
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1 | . certain ith ei are eee 34 hive Bates rb are 
poſitive, ani fame that are only arbarary, tho they ſeem phſitive through 
prejullice, from which it is very difficult to guard ous ſelves. *Tis alſo true, 
that a goon imelginent i ir founded onthe Knowledge of both theſe Beauties; 
Y 3 En ii is tertam, thai the Knowledge of. arburary Beauties, is moſt proper 
ö 10 form what we call a rixbi Taft, and tis that only which diſtinguiſhes 
1 = trat Archnetts from theſe bat are uot ſo ; becauſe common Senſe alone is 
} Sufpreieatforknowmngthe greateſt part of poſitroe Beauties; nor is there any 
great dffecnlty im fudging that a large Fabrick of Marble, wrought with 
great Nicety and Exattneſs, is haudſomer than a ſmall Building of rough. 
hewnStones zubere thereasnothing exattly level, ſquare,or perpendicular. 
36 It requires no very great Ability in ArchiteFure, io know thatthe Court of 
i a Houſe ought not ia be lefd than the Chambers, that the Cellars ſhould not 
bl be ligbier than the Staitcaſes, and that Columns ought not to be-thicker 
than their Pedeſtals. But good Senſe can never inform us, that the Baſes 
I of Columns onght ro have in Height, neither more nor leſs, than half the 
78 oy Diameter af the Column; that the Modillions and Dentels, in Pedaments 
i ſhould be perpendicular to the Horizon ; that the Dentels ought to be un. 
1 der the Modillions; that the Trighyphs ſhould have m Breadth half the 
WI Diameter of the Column, and that the  Metopes Should be preciſely ſquare. 


| "FF. 3 eaſy io conceive that all theſe things might have had other 
pi Proportions, without Offence 10 the moſt exquiſit te and delicate Senſe; and 
i that it is abt here, as inthe Conflitution of our Bodies, which, when dif 
1 order d, may be Jangerous, tho” tho el 2 perſa on knows not the degrees of 
6 if | thoſe Mali ities which make it fo : for zobe 27 please or pleased u with the Pro- 
Wi - portions of. Arc hitectute, we muſt be mſtrufted by a long Obſervation of the 
* Rules, which Uſe alone has eftablifd, and of which, good Senſe could ne- 
i | ver "D095 give us the leaft Kit a as in the Cooil Laws, there are 


ſeme 


5 ſome ns on the Ixil of the. * — ani thei . th 
"People, ubich rhe natural 5 0 of GP u not djeiuer fo. 1s. 


f then, trut Architeds, in  conſuering W, ar of < eren . 
tions, as was ; [aid before, approve only of thoſe that are ina Mean be- 
tween the 110 Exceſſes in the Examples before cited, it doth not follow, 
from thence, that theſe Exceſſes offend a judicious Eye, on account of any 
Deformity, that, for a natural and poſitive Redſon, muſt neceſſ, arily diſ- 
pleaſe every one, as being comrary to good $ enſe; but only as not being ac- 
cording to that Manner which bas usd to pleaſe in the beautiful Wark of 
the Ancients, where. theſe exceſſive Proportions are not ordli marily en- 
countred; and where even this Manner is not pleaſing ſo much in itſelf, 
as becauſe it 15 accompanied with other Poſner, natural and rational 


Beauties, which, if [ may 5 ſpeak, make : it loud ' for company. 


But becauſe this me conſt ing i in a 2 equally ' fant from 
the Extremes, obſervable in the propord Examples, has not only a La- 
tude, not preciſely determin'd i in theſe different Works, which, for the 
moſt part, are equally apprav's d; but has blewiſe 0 reaſeh in it that 
ſhould require e ſo very nice and preciſe a an Exattneſt 70 male it agreea- 
ble ; and that by conſequence, property ſpeaking, ApchiteAhive his no 
Proportions true in themſrives; it remain io be examin'd, if we can 
eftablifÞ thoſe that are probable aud lilely, founded upon pofitive Rea- 
Ju; "winhour departing too far Tom the Proportions ually rocemned. 


760Miodern Architedts, 4 have wrote of rhe Rules of 3 Orders 
of Architeture,havetreatedof this Subge 4 two ays: Some have only col. 
lected fromthe Ancient aud Modetn Mols, the maß illufiriuus aud ap- 
proved Examples; aud as theſe Works contain tffetent Rules, they 
have contented: rhemfelves with propoſing all, und comparing thous 
rogether, without determining ſcarce any ibing as va the Ghoice we ought 
zo make. Others have #ought that muhrs Dwerſu uf Qpinighzaf Arthy> 
tells, doncrrning ibe Proportions which ought ty Holler did in Ih ſeur- 
ral Members of each Order, it ntight be permiile ubenm i Ale 3hear 
Ju nag mente o on thoſe 0 Ypmuons which had all Authors, 2 great, that they 
could. not efablift a ſha bad Choice ; and they! have even made ; Yo Hep 70 


propoſe their own private Sentiments, as a Role! For ut m) fly; ur 
Palladio, 


+ 
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Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, and moſt of the other famous Architeds 


have done thus, who have neither been careful, punctually to follow the 
Ancients, nor to conform to the Moderns. 


The De/ign of theſe latter is nevertheleſs commendable, in that they have 
endeavour d to eftabliſh certain and determind Rules, to which, Re- 


courſe might always be had for every thing capable of fuch Deciſion. 
But it were to be wiſhd, either that ſome one amongſt them had had 


an Authority ſufficient io make ſuch Laws as ſhould have been inviolably 
 obſer#d ; or that ſuch Rules could be found out, that had in themſelves 


Truth ſo evident, or at leaft, ſuch Probabilities and Reaſons as might 


male them preferable to all others, that have been propos'd ; that one 


way or other there might be ſomething fix d, conſtant, and eftabhſÞ#d in 
Architecture, at leaſt in regard to the Proportions of the five Orders, 


which would not be very difficult : for theſe Proportions relate to things 


which need no Study, Search, or Diſcovery to be made of them, asthere 
does of what concerns the d trength and Conveniency of Buildings, where 
there is certainly room for a great many new and very conſi- 
derable Improvements ; ; uc itber are they of the Nature of thoſe Proporti- 
ons, requiſite in the Works of Military Archnefure, and inthe making all 
Sorts of Machines, where the Proportions are of the greateſt Importance. 


Fortis certain it ſignifies lutle to the Beauty of a Building, whether in 
the Tonic Order, for mftance, the Height of the Dentel, inthe Cornice, 


be preciſely equalto the ſecond Face of the Architrave ; or whether the 


Roſe inthe Corinthian Capital, deſcends lower than the Abacus ; or whe- 
ther the Volutes, in the Middle, riſe juſt as high as the Rim of the Vaſe of 
the Capital : for altho' theſe Proportions were obſerv'd by the Ancients, 
and preſcribd by Vitruvius, the Moderns have not followed them; and 


there can be no other Canſe aſſigwd for it, than that theſe Proportzons are 


not founded upon neceſſary and poſitive Reaſons, as they are in many o- 
ther Things, as in Fortifications and Machines, where a Line of Defence, 


for Example, cannot be longer than the reach of the Artillery, nor one 
Arm of a pair of & cales ſhorter than the other, without rendering teſt | 
_ abſolutely uſeleſs and defetirve. | ad, 


For this Reaſon, we may conf der. the two Manners of preating f the 


Proportions of the Kue Orders, practise 4 and recer'd at preſent, as 1108 orbeing 
5 ib 
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the only ones that may be made uſe of, and that there is nothing ought to 

hinder the receiving of a third. To make this plain by a Compariſon I have 
already us d, and which is very natural to the Subject I am now ſpeaking to, 
(wherein the third Manner conſiſts) I ſay, we may imagine that thoſe 
who follow the firſt Manner, do juſt as if in preſcribing the Proportions of 
a beautiful Face, they ſhould give exactly thoſe of Helena, Andromache, 
Lucretia, or Fauſtina; which, for Example, the Forehead, the Noſe, 9 
and the Space fromthe Noſe to the Extremity of the Chin, were equal with- LL. 
in a few Minutes,yet differently in each of theſe Faces: Aud that the Archi- 
zefts, who follow the ſecond Manner, do like thoſe, who, giving the Pro- 

portions of a beautiful Face, ſhould allow nineteen Minutes and a half, 

from the Root of the Hair tothe beginning of the Noſe ; rwenty Minutes 

and three quarters, ſrom the beginning of the Noſe to its End, and 

nineteen Minutes and three quarters, from the Extremity of the Noſe 

to that of the Chin: and laſily, the third Manner is to make theſe three 

Spaces equal, by giving each twenty Minutes. 


Thus, to apply this Compariſon to Architecture, if it ſhould be demanded, 
according to the firſt Method, what onght to be the Proportion, for Inſtance, 
of the Height of the whole Architrave, in reſpect of the Freeze ; the An- 

| ſwer would be, That inthe Temple of Fortuna Virilis, in the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and almoſt generally, they are equal within few Minutes; 
the 3 being a ſmall matter the higher, in ſome of theſe n, 
and the Architrave in others. If we conſult the ſecond Method, we ſhall 
find that thoſe who lay down Rules for the Proportions we ſpeak of, do 
not vary much from this Equality, but their Meaſures are ſomewhat 
afferent from thoſe of the Ancients, and ſome make them equal in one 
Order, andnot in another. But in following the third Method, we ſhall 


always make them equal m the lonic, Corinthian and Compoſite. 


Now it is very obvious, that this third Manner is at leaſt more eaſy and 
convenient than the others, ſince if it is true, that the one hundred and twen- 
zieth Part of the whole Face added to, or taken from the Forehead, Noſe, 
or Chin, doth not make the Face more or leſs agreeable ; it is likewiſe as 
true, that nothing! is more eaſy than to find, imprint and retagn in memory, 
the Proportion it ought to have. Ho that if we cannot ſay this Proporlion is 


preciſely the true one 2 nce a Face may have all the agreeablene/s poſſible, 
without this very Proportion, and may be diſagreeable with it, yet it ought, 


(d) at 
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at leaſt, io be efleen'd the moſt likely, ſince it is founded upon a poſitive 
Reaſon, which is the Regularity of the Diviſion of the Whole, into three 
equal Paris. This Method is that which the Ancients follow'd, and that 
Vitruvius made u/e of, inthe Explanation of the Proportions he has given, 
where be always proceeds by methodical Diviſions, eaſy to be retain d; and 
this Way was left off by the Moderns, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they 
found they could not accomodate it to the irregular Meaſures that are in 
the Members of the noble Remains of Antiquity, which are found very 
different from what Vitruvius hath left us : ſo that they would have been 
oblig'd to alter them, in ſome meaſure, to reduce them to the regular 
Proportions, which this Method requires: and yet the greateſt part of Ar- 
chitects are perſuaded that theſe Works would have loft all therr Beamy, 
if one Minute only had been taken from, or added to, any of the Members, 
other than what the admirable Artiſts of Antiquity aſſignd them. 


For tis hardly to be imagin d what a ſuperſtitious Reverence Architefts 
have for thoſe Works we call Antique, in which, they admire every thing, 
but principally the Myſtery of their Proportions, which they are pleas dito 
contemplate with a profound Reſpect, without daring ſo much as to under- 
tale an Inquiry into the Reaſons, why the Dimenſions of a Moulding were 
not a little leſſer or greater ; which is a Thing, we may well preſume, 
was unknown, even to thoſe that made them. This would not be ſo 
range, were we aſſur'd that the Proportious, we ſee in theſe Works,were 
not alter d, and ſomewhat afferent from thoſe which the firſt Inventors of 
Architecture eſtabliſpd; or were we of the Opinion of Villalpandus, who 
pretends that God, by a particular [nſpiration, taught alltheſe Propor- 
tions to the Architects of Solomon's Temple, and that the Greeks, whom 

we efteem the Inventors, learn'd them only, from theſe Archuects. 


It is true, however, that this exceſſive Reſpett, Architefts have for the 
Antique, which is common to them with the moſt part of thoſe that make 
Profeſſion of humane Science, whoſe Opinion is, that there is nothing made 
now, comparable with thoſe of the Ancients, takes it Riſe, as unreaſona- 
ble as it is, from that true Reſpedt which is due to holy things. It is well 
known, that the Barbary of the latter Ages, in the cruel War made upon 
allthe Sciences, which totally extirpated them, Theology only excepted, was 
the Reaſon that what little Learning remain'd having taken SanfTuary in 
the 
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the Chofters, ingenious and inquiſitrvePerſons, were oblig'dto ſearch thoſe 


Places for the Subject of all curious Knowleage,as well of Antiquity as of 
Nature, aud there exerciſe themſelves in the Art of Reaſoning and Inform- 
ing their Judgment. But this Art, which, in its own Nature, a8 equally 
proper for all the Sciences, not having been us d, during ſo long a time, by 
any but Divines, whoſe Sentiments are entirely captivated and ſubjeftedto 
ancient Deciſi ons, had ſo loſt the Habit of uſing that Liberty, ubich is ne- 
ceſſary in curious Reſearches, that ſeveral Ages were paſt before we were 
able to reaſon in humane Sciences, otherwiſe than is done in Divinity. And 
this was the Reaſon why formerly the Learned had no other Aim in their 
Srudies, than to find out the Opinion of the Ancients, accounting it far 
greater Honour to have found the true Sence of a Text of Ariſtotle, than 
zo have diſcover d the Truth of the Thing treated of in that Text. 


This Hpirit of Submiſſion in the Manner of learning andireating of the 


Sciences and Arts, is ſonurs dup, and fortified, by the natural Docility of 


Men of Letters, that'tts very difficult to lay it aſide ; and we can hardly 
accuſtom ourſelves to make that Diſtinction, which there is, between the Re- 
ſpe due to Things ſacred, audtothoſe that are not ſo; which we may be 
permitted to examine, criticize upon, and cenſure with modeſty, when 
we endeavour to find out the Truth ; and in which, we contemplate no 


Myſteries, of lite Nature with thoſe that Religion propoſes to us, and 


which we wonder not, in the leaſt, to find incomprehenſible. 


As Architecture, as well as Painting and Sculpture, has been often hand- 
led by Men of Letters, ſo it has been govern'dby this Humour more than 
the other Arts; they have taken all therr Arguments from Authority, i- 
magining that the Authors of the admirable Works of Antiquity, did no- 
thing but for good Reaſons, though we cannot find them out, 


But thoſe who will not allow that the Reaſons which cauſe thoſe beautiful 
Works to be admir d, are mcomprehenſible, after having examin'd all that 
belongs to this Subject, and been inſtructed by the moſt able Perſons ; will 
be condinc d, if they conſult good Senſe, that tis no great Abſurdiy to think 
that thoſe Things, for which no Reaſon can be found,are really without any 
that contributes to their Beauty, and that they haveno other Foundationthan 
Chance, and the Humour of the Workmen, who fought for no Reaſon to 

guide 
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guide them in the Determination of thoſe rings, the Preciſeneſs of 


which, was of no mene, 


I know very well, that, notwithſtanding all I can ſay, this Propoſi- 
tion will hardly go down, but will paſs for a Paradox that may probably 
meet with much Oppoſition, and that even from ſome well-meaning Per- 


ſous, who ſincerely believe that the Glory of Antiquity lies at Stake, which 


they are fond of having reputed mfallible, and inimitable, poſſibly be- 
cauſe they have never ſufficiently ſtudied the Point, and many others 
may think themſelves concern'd, who know very well what they do, when 
they make uſe of this blind Reſpef for the Works of Antiquity, to con- 
ceal the Deſire they have, that the things of their Profeſſion ſhould ſeem 
7% have Myſteries, of which, they themſelves are the only Expoſitors. 


But as my Intention is not, ven though I ſhould prove and demonſtrate 
this Paradox, to make any ether Advantage of it, than to get leave to 
change ſome Proportious, vhich differ from the Antique in Things only iu- 
conſiderable, and of ſmall Importance; Ibope it will not be taken amiſs, 
eſpecially having declar d that I admire and reſpect the Works of the 
Antique Architecture, as they really deſerve, and if [ ſpeak of them 
differently from others, my Deſign is only to obviate ſome Objectious, 
which the too ſcrupulous Admirers of paſt Ages may make to me, upon 
the Inconvenience they find in not following, in every thing, the Ex- 
amples of theſe great Maſlers, and upon the Danger I expoſe my ſelf 
to, of not being credited in what I propoſe new. 


For thoſe that do not intend to wrangle, nor make an ill Uſe of the 
Authority of Antiquity, well not employ its Power in things needleſs, as 
the Bigneſs of an Afragal, the height of a Corona, or the exact Di- 
menſrons of a Dentel; the Preciſeneſs of theſe Proportions not being that 
which makes the Beauty of the Antique, nor the Change of them, of 
an Importance comparable to that of having the Proportions truly ad- 
juſted, in all the Members, of which the Orders are compos d, for the 
eftablt ſhing an eaſie and conventent Method. 


As to the Succeſs of my Deſign, if it does not take, I ſhall not be much 


concern d at the Mrofertane, being the ſame that has befallen the moſt illu- 
Hrious 
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rin perſons, ſince neither Hermogenes, Callimachus, Philo, Cleſi- 
phon, Metagenes, Vitruvius, Palladio or Scamozzi, with all their 
great Ability, could obtam ſuch Approbation as to have their Prece pts re- 
cer d for Rules of the Proportions of Architecture. If i it be objected 
that the Method I propoſe, ſhould it even be approd d, was not any thing 
difficult to be found out; that I make Iittle or no Alteration in the Propor= | | 
tions; and that there is Og any of them but what is found in ſome of the 
N. * of the Ancients and Moderns; I freely own I have invented no 
new Proportions: but this is my Satisfaction, that I have no other Deſign, 
in this Work,than to ſhew, bat, without Offence tothe Idea Archnects have | 
of the Proportions of each Member they may be reducd to Meaſures eaſi- 
ly commenſurable, with I call probable there being a great Reaſontothink, 
that the firft Inventors of the Proportzons of each Order, did not make them 
ſuch as we find inthe Antique,where they only come near theſe Meaſures 
eaſily commenſurable ; but that they made them actually juſt, andthat, for 
Intance,they gave not theCorinthianColumn nine Diameters and an half, 
ſixteen Minutes and an half, as it is in the Porch.of the Pantheon; nor 
ten Diameters eleven Minutes, as it is in the three Columns of the Forum 
Romanum: but that they made them exactly ſometimes nine Diameters 
and an half, ſometimes ten; and that the Negligence of the Workmen of 
the Antique Remains, is the only real Cauſe of the Defe& in theſe Propor- 
trons that they are not exactly according to the true ones, which, ils reaſou- 


able to believe were eftabliſh'd by the firſt Inventors of Archite dure. 


Ido not ſee what can be ſaid againſ this Opinion, becauſe Ineither know, 
nor believe it poſſible for any one to diſcover theReaſons which induc d Ar- | 
chitects to uſe broken and difficult Proportions, without any Neceſſity, and 
to affect the changing of the Ancient ones,which were eaſje, conſiſting of 
entire Numbers. Why, for Example, the Ancients, before Vitruvius, 
having always given to the Plinth of the Attic Baſe, the third of the whole 
Baſe, the Architect of the Theatre of Marcellus, ſhould add one Minute 
and a quarter to this third,which is of ten Minutes; and why,the Ancients 
having always made the Doric Architrave equal to the emidiameter of the 
Column, the Architect of the Baths of Diocletian, ſhould think fit to add 
a fifth Part more, and Scamozzi a ſixth, and in fine, upon what myſte- 
rious Account it is, that, in the Porch of the Pantheon, there are ſcarcely 
found two 75 of the ſame Diameter. Nor do ] believe it poſſible to 
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gef why Scatuo 221 bas' afſ gd in bis Ordinante of here, 
Proportions 2 i lccts, that "tis nor on __— 70 feuer! but even 
70 'o comprebend them. - 


ax may ſay then, hi if the 8 85 n which the Archi- 
* ſuuce Vitruvius, have introduc'd, are without any Reaſon, that 
is known.to , I have. cauſe to think, thoſe, which I propoſe, will ap- 
pear tobe foundedupon char and evident Reaſons, ſuch as the Eaſi neſs 
of making aud remembring the Diviſious: and that what I add new, is 
not ſo much to correct the Antique as to endeavonr to re-eſtabliſh it in 
its priſtine Perfection, which I do not pretend to do by my own Autho- 
rity, nor by diy Knowledge peculiar to my ſelf, but always grounding 
my Semtiments on ſome Examples taken from the Antique Works, or 
from approvd Writers; and rarely making uſe of Reaſons and Con- 


feclares, which Prrodege, however, I thmk ſhould not be denied me, 


in regard ] propoſe them with an entire Submiſſion to the judicious, 
who will be at rhe Pain to examine them. 


Fur aſier all, my Opinion 18, that if the Works we have of the Antique, 
are like the Books from whence we muſt learn the Proportions of Archite- 
Qure,theſe Works are not the Original. made by the firſt and real Authors, 
but only Copies differing from one another, and of which ſome are faithful 
and correct, in one thing, and ſome in another: ſo that, in Archite- 
ure, to reſtore the true Senſe of the Text, if I may ſo ſpeak, it's neceſ- 
fary to ſearchtheſe different Copies, which being approv'd Works, muſt 
each contain ſomething. correct and faithful, the Choice of which ought 
manifeſily to be founded upon the Regularity of Diſs ons, not broken 


without Reaſon, but eaſe and commodions, as they are m Vitruvius. 


For as to any Doubt that may be made whether the Works of the An- 
tique are defective Copies, and different from the firſt Originals,as to Pro- 
portions, Ibelieve that is ſufficiently made out to be juſt and allowable, by 
theReaſons andConjectures throughout this Preface, wherem I have endea- 
vour dio prove that the Beauty of the Antique Works, as admirable as it is, 
is not ſufficient to make us conclude that the true Proportions were obſerd d 
in them, having ſhewn that the Beauty of Structures does not conſiſt in the 
Exactueſs of theſe true Proportions, ſince tis plain, ſomething may be omit- 
ted without imbairing the — 0 4 the Work; and*tis poſſible, that were 

theſe 
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theſe true Proportions okſeru'd, it might not be ware agreeable. if de- 
flitute of other Parts in which, the raal Benauy gag ſiſts; ſirch- 4s, a. 
mon ſt other things, are be Mammer of deſcribing agreeablythe Out-lines 


and Profil, and the Art of diſputing. with Judgmeut, all the Parts 
that make the Characters of the ſeveral Orders: -rabach 4 ic as has been 


faid, the ſecond Part, which: being join d with Proportion, wat 
hends all that belongs. to the Beauty. of eiue. | 


ber having . in general, the Reaſons that . bi 
Liberty I have taken to propoſe ſome Change in the Propartions af the 
Orders, and reſerving for the following Treatuſe, the Particulars of each 
Alteration ; it remains, that I give the Reaſons why ] change ſomething 
likewiſe in the Characters which diſtinguiſh the Orders; which: is ſtill a 
greater Licence than that which touches Proportions, becauſe this Change 


7s moſt eaſily diſcover d, the E Lye alone, without Rule or Gra 
- being capable of perceiving it. 


Thoſe that are of Opinion there is no Reaſon can aki 0 5 
th Rules, which they ſuppoſe were pe. the Ancients, way a 
tale the Liberty to deride my Arguments, and cenſure the Raſhnefs of my 
Defign: but I make no Appealio ſuch, there being no diſputing with tboſe 
that deny Principles and] hold is for one of the chief in Architecture, 
as well as in all other Arts, that none of them being brought to the higheſt 
Perfettion, there is cauſe to think, that, if that be unattainable, we may, 
at leaſt, approach nearer to it by diligent Search ; and thoſe who believe it 


not impoſſible, ought rather to pretend to it than oy: that are ue 
of the contrary. 


The Orders of Architecture are e in two FI of Works, ber 1 
S$iruttures built actually for Service, ſuch as Churches, Palaces, and other 
public and private Buildings, which require Ornaments and Magni fi- 
cence; or in hiſtorical Repreſentations, where there is need of Archue- 
dure, ſuch as are made in Painting, Sculpture, or in the Machines of 
Theatres, Entries of Princes, Balls and Carrouſels. In Performances of 
this latter Sort, tis certain the Ancient Architecture ought punctually 
70 be followed in all its particular Circumſtances, and that for Iuſtance, 
inthe Repreſentation of the Story of Theſeus, or of | Pericles, if the Doric 


Order 
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Order to be made uſe of, the Columns ſhould have uo Baſes; if ibe Ionic; 

the great Turus ought to be on the uppermoſt part of the Baſe, and if 
the Corinthian be employed, the Capital ought to be ſquat, ibe Abacus 

ſharp at the Horns, and the Cornice without Modlilliuns. But when we 

deſign an Order for a Building, nowto be erefted, I do not think ſo ſeru+ 

pulous an Imitation of the Antique to be neceſſary, and as we could not 

approve the Deſign of an Artift, who, in writing the Words of a Medal 

of the King, or an Inſcription dated in ſixteen hundred eighity three, ſhould 
uſe the ſame Characters we ſee on the Antique Roman Medals, which 

are different, and have nothing of the Beauty of the Roman Characters, 
now ſo much improv'd and in uſe; ſo I think we ought not to blame 

an Architect who curiouſly obſerves and follows the Changes which the 

moſt sbilful in his Art have introduc d with Reaſon and emen, and 
even with Approbation. 


There are none of thoſe who have wrote of the Orders of Architecture, 
that have not added and corrected ſomething in what they pretend the 
Ancients eſabliſ d, as Rules and Laws inviolable: and theſe Writers, 
who, except Vitruvius, are all Moderns, have followedthe Examples of 
the Ancients themſelves, who, inſteadof Books, have left us Works of Ar- 
chitecture, in which every one has put ſomewhat of his own Invention: 
Now theſe Novelties have been always conſider'd as the Effect of that 
Pains and Study, which Perſons of an mventroe Genius have taken for 
completing thoſe things which the Ancients leſt with ſome Imperfection: 
for tho ſome of theſe Innovations have not met with Approbation; there 
are, nevertheleſs, ſo great a number receiv d and ſollou'd, even in things 
very conſiderable, as plainly ſhew, that Alterations of this kind, are, 
in themſelves, not only no raſh undertaking, but even, that a Change 
for the better, is no ſuch difficult thing, as the baff Lonate Aamirers f 
Antiquity mils make us believe. 


The Baſes we call Ionic, which were the only ones in uſe, amongſt the 
Ancients, for all the Orders that had Baſes, were ſo generally diſlibd by 
the Architects that came after Vitruvius, that they ſcarcely ever made uſe 
of them. The Ionic Capital has been found mconventent and diſagrecable 
by a Change of Tafte ſo univerſal, that there is no Room to doubt but the 
Diiſlile of it has ſome Foundation in Reaſon. The Ionic Capital, which 
Scamozzi has ſubſtituted of his own Invention, iuſtead of the Antique, 
: has 
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has not only been 5 well reedivd that, bene, ſearce any other is made 
zo this Order; but our Archites, ſinceScamozzi, have miroduc'd Al- 
terations in this Capital, which have brought it muchnearer Perfection, 
as ſhall be explain d in its proper Place. The ſame may he ſaid of the 
Compoſite Capital, which is no other than the Corinthian Capital cor- 
redled and redreſsAd: for that too has lately recero'd the Perfection it 


wanted, not only in the Antique, but alſo in all the Modern Authors 
who have treated of the Orders. 


I may, then, have reaſon to hope, that my Deſign, inthis Work, which, 

to many, may ſeem ſomewhat too daring, will not appear altogether ſoraſh 
an Undertaking, to thoſe who conſider that I propoſe nothing which has not 
illuſtrious Examples and Authors. If any one, for this Reaſon, pretend to 
ſay that my Book contains nothing new, ſince the Changes, as well in the 
Proportions, as in the Characters of the Orders, have been prait;s din all 
times; I readily grant it, and declare, that my Aim is only to extend this 
Change a little further than has been huherto done; to. ſee if, by attempt- 


ing to perſwade thoſe of more Knowledge and a greater Genius, than I 
have, to endeavour the good Succeſs of a Deſign ſo uſeful and reaſonable, 


I might be the cauſe of giving the Rules of Architecture, that Preciſe- 
neſs, Perfection, and Eaſt neſs 70 be remembred, which they wanted. 


This Work is divided into two . In £ firft, I lay downthe ge- 
neral Rules of the Proportions common to allthe Orders, ſuch as are thoſe 
of the Entablatures, the Heights of Columns, Pedeftals, &c. ſhewing that 
theſe Meaſures are ether equal, as inthe Height of all the Entablatures, 
or that they go increaſing by equal Proportions: In the ſecond Part, I de- 
termine the Sie and particular Characters of the Members, of which, the 
Columns, in all the Orders, are compos d; which I do by the Examples 
produce, both of Antique Works, and Modern Writers. Now, tho 
the Truth of what I mention of the Antique, be a Thing more difficult to 
be provd, than what I have taken from the Moderns, the Book which 
Monſ. Deſgodets has lately printed of the Ancient Buildings of 
Rome, will be a great Aſi flance to ſuch Readers as are curious to be 
inflructed ; in theſe things, as it was very ſerviceable to me in finding 


| preciſely the different Proportions, which that Architect bas taken with 
the greateſt Exactneſs. 
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Wha Ordonance, and an Order of Architefture i 1. 


TE KDONAN CE, «cording to Vitru- 
PIP us, is that which regulates the Size of 
all the Parts of a Rag, with reſpe& 
to their Uſe. Now, by the Parts of a 
Building, are underſtood, not only ne 
Pieces, of which it is compos'd, ſuch as 
a Court, a Veſtible, or a Hall; hut al- 
— — ſo thoſe which go to the Conſtruftion 
* of each of them, ſuch as intire Cokumns, 

in which are comprehended the Pedeſtal, the Column, and the En- 

2 tablature, conſiſting of the Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice, which 
E are alt] treat of here, and of which, Ordonance directs the Pro- 
| portions, nds each, Dimenſions proper to the Uſes for which 


they are 


= 


ſuſtain 


d; as that of do mma: leſs ſtrong, and fit to 


2 17 he Ordonance of the. Part 1 


Cnap. I. ſuſtain a great Weight, or more or leſs capable of receiving thoſe 
delicate Ornaments, either of Sculpture or Mouldings, wherewith 
they may be enrich'd : for the Ornaments and Imbelliſhments be- 
long allo to the Ordonance ; and give eyen more viſible Chara- 
Qers, to deſign and regulate the Orders, than the Proportions do ; 
in which, however, according to Cur the moſt eſſential Dif: 
ferences of the Orders conſiſt. . 

AN Order of Architecture, . en; 18 that which is regulated by 
the Ordonance, when it preſcribes the Proportions of intire 0 
lumns, and determines the Figure of certain Parts which arè pro- 

I per to them, according to the different Proportions which they 

[= have. The Proportions of Columns, take their Differences from 

i their Heights, greater or leſſer, compar'd. to their Thickneſs ; and 

5 the Form of the particular Members, proper to their Propor tion 

[ | takes its Differences from the Plainnets, or Richneſs, of the Orna- 

ments of their Capitals, of their Baſes, of their Flutings, andof 

the Modillions, or Mutules, which are in their Cornyces, 

. Tu us, in the three Orders of the Ancients, which are the Doric, 

1 Jomc, and Cormthian ; the Doric, which is the moſt maſſy, has, in 

* all its Parts, a Groflnels and Plainneſs, that diſtinguiſhes it from 

4 the others: for its Capital has neither Volutes, nor Leaves; nor 

i | Stalks : the Baſe, when it has one, is compos'd of very thick Tores, 

: | without Aſtragals, and with. only one Scotia; its Flutings are 
it flat, and fewer in number than in the other Orders, and its Mu- 
miles are no more than a plain Block, without any Seroul or Fo- 
liage. On the contrary, the Corinthian has, in its Capital, ſeveral 
delicate Ornaments, which Sculpture beſtow s on cet two Rows 

if of Leaves, from which, proceed Stems or Stalks cover'd by Volutes : 

Us its Baſe is inrich'd-with two Aſtragals, and a double rp : its 

ul Modilhons are delicately carv'd in Scrouls; adorn'd with Leaves, 

* like thoſe of the Capital. The Ornaments, of the Donic Order, 
: hold a Mean between the Extremes of the two others; its Baſe ha- 

ving no Torus next the Plinth, jits Capital no Leaves, and its Cor- 

1. nice only Dentals inſtead of Modillions. + 5 

i Tarr Moderns have added to the three Orders of the Anceents, two 

if others, whole Ordonance they have regulated, in proportion to 

Mt that of the Aucient Orders, for they have made one which they call 

ik the Tuſcan, more groſs and plain even than the Doric, and one 

1 calld the Compoſiic, which they have made more compounded than 

i the Corinthian, its Capital being made up of that of the Corinthian, 

iN whence it has its Leaves, and of that of the Ionic, of which it has 

if borrow'd the Volutes, as we may ſay, that the Corintbian is com- 
if pos 'd of the Tonic, whence 1t has the two Scotias, and the Aſtragals, 
in its Baſe, and of the Doric, having, in its Capital, a Neck or Vaſe, 

9 which 


rr * | ; 6 N 
Part J. froe' 


which is not in the Ionic. Theſe two Orders are taken from /itru- 
vius, who has pr eſcrib'd the Proportions of the Tuſcan, but has not 
put it into the Number of the Orders; and who has given the In- 
vention of the Compoſite, when he ſays that the Capital of the Co- 
rinthian Column, may be chang d into it, by making one, whoſe 
Parts ſhould: be taken from the Ionic and Corinthian Capitals: but he 


ys fuither,, that this Change of the Capital, ought not to eſta- 


liſh a new Order, becauſe the Proportion of the Column 1s not 
chang d; this Capital being of :the lame Height with that of the 
; Corinthian, which 1 an Onde 
ſon its Capital, leſs than the C 


different from the Ionic, by rea- 
bm bean, renders the whole Column 
ſhorter. By which, we may "perceive, that, according to Vitruvi- 
us, the Proportion is more eſſential to determine the Orders, than 
are the particular Characters of the Figure of their Parts. 
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9 II. 


Of the Meaſure which is to regulate the Proporti- 
ons of the Orders. 


E R determining the Meafures, which 
make the Proportions of the Members, 
whereof Columns are compos d, and 
in which, conſiſts the principal Diffe- 
rence of the Orders; Architects have 
made uſe of two Ways. The firſt is, 

that they take a fix d and certain Mea- 
ure which is either mean, or very ſmall, 

they uſe the Mean, which is the Diame- 
fer of the lower Part of the Column, call'd a Module, when 
they would regulate ſuch Meaſures, as much exceed that of the 

Diameter or Module; as for example, in taking eight or nine Dia- 

meters for the Height of the Column, and two, three or four, for 

the Intercolumnation. The ſmalleſt Meaſure, which 1s call'd a 

Part or Minute, -which is uſually the fixtieth Part of the Mo- 

dule, is made ule of to determine thoſe Meaſures that are leſs 

than the Module; as in giving ten Minutes to the Plinth of the 

Attic Baſe, ven ax a hit! to the 87 Torus, five to the 

leſſer, Ec. * 


— * 
— 5 


Ix the ſecond Method, there is no uſe made of Minutes nor of 
other certain and ſtated Portions of the Module, but the Module, 
or other Meaſures, determin'd by the Module or other wiſe, is divi- 


ded into as * equal Parts as is neceſſary: thus the Height of the 
Attic 


Part. I. foe Kinds of Columns. 


Attic Baſe, vvhich is the halt the Module, is divided either into three, | | 
to have the Height ofthe Plinth, or into four, for that of the great- | | 
Y er Torus, or into fix for that of the lefler. 
Born theſe Manners have been practis d, as well by the Autient 
as Modern Atchitects: but the ſecond, which the Ancients generall 
uſed," is, in my Opinion, preferable to the other, not ſo muc 
for that it always ſuppoſes the Relation, which the whole has toits 
| Patts; for I do not think that any thing ariſes from thence, that 
| can affect the Eye with Delight, there being nothing properly, but 
che Agreement of Order, or Equality, that can be pleaſing to the 
Sight, becauſe, other Proportions are not alike obvious to it. But 
that which Lthink the Method of the Ancrones the better for, is the oe 
Help it affords the Memoty to retain the Meaſures, becauſe it is 
founded upon a Reaſon,” capable of producing what we call Re- 
membrance, whoſe Effect is much more certain than thatof the bare | 
Apprehenſion of the Memory. For, when we once know that the | 


- third Part of the Attic Baſe is the Height of its Plinth, the fourth | | 
Part that of its under Torus, and the fixth Part that of the other 
Torus, 'tis almoſt impoffible to forget the Proportions of this Baſe; 

u But it is not ſo of the ten, ſeven and a half, and five Minutes, 

5 which are the Meaſures of the Parts of this Baſe; by reaſon the 

4 Proportions, that theſe Numbers have one to the other, are no 

K otherwiſe known, and eahle to be retain'd in Memory, than be- 

cauſe ten is the third Part, ſeven and a half the fourth, and five 

E the Tixth Part of thirty Minutes, which is the Height of the whole 

n WIA has oblig d the Moderus always to make uſe of the ſame 

bs Minutes, is the Necefſity, they often had, to denote Meaſures that 

1 hold no Porportion, either with the Meaſure of the intire Module, 

85 or that of the other Parts; as when the Plinth of the Attic Baſe, 

* inſtead of ten Minutes has but nine and a half, or when it has ten 

* and a half: and thus they were oblig'd to do, becauſe they only 1 

8 propos d to give the Meaſures of the Works that remain of the An- | 

* cents, which, probably, not being the true Originals, had not that 1 

(cf jut Preciſeneſs of Proportions, whichthe firſt Inventers gave them, [ 

e chere not being any Appearance of Reaſon, why they ſhould come | 


of and to come, as near as oſſible, to the true ones eſtabliſh'd by the 
e Ancients ; J ſhall uſe no other than their Manner of Meaſuring, 


1C 


B which 


The Ordongnice of he. Part 1. 


. I. which is the Half. Diameter; I here reduce tlie Module to the 
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third Part for the ſame. Realon;//itruvius had, namely, the Conve- 
niency of determining thereby ſeveral Meaſures without a Fractionʒ 
for in the Doric Order, beſides that the Height of the Baſe; as in 
the other r Onlers,., is Font fc 19 5 ebe of: theſe x wenn r 3 


$31 1 


| Uſes uch more . * by this, the Henn of Pedeſtab, 
of Columns, and of e in; . the Orders, are deter. 
min d without a Fraction. 3011 Ji act 
125 « then, the great Module, which;is the Diameter. af the Co. 
„ has fixty Minutes, and the mean Module thirty, our little 
Me dule has twenty; ſo that the great Module contains three little 
ones 5 the mean Module one and a half, two great Modules make 
fx. little ones, two mean ones make three, Oc, as may be ſeen in 
the ee Table. ) N 314 = 


70 


i, > Tubl, f ** Modules. | 


E$C®: * 


"GR Mode N Wan! Maile . Tins Vow: "Min | 


e L contains . 4. 300 — — 


II. 


Wa r is uſtally call'd a Part, which is tlie thirtieth Part of the 
Semi- diameter of the Column, ſhall, in this Treatiſe, be always 
cal'd a Minnet, to avoid any doubt, which the Name of Part 
might occaſion, becauſe it ſignifies here, not a certain Part, ſuch 
as the Name of Minute implies; but a Quota, that is to ſay a 
Third, a Fifth, He. of another Part. 
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CH a P. III. 


Of the general Proportion of the three principal Parts of 
entire Columns. 


0 
l 


It; 
| 
vl | 
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9 H Eentire Columns, in every Order, are 
compos d of three principal Parts, which 
are the Pedeſtal, the Column, and the 
Entablature. Each of theſe Parts is a- 
gain compos d of three others: The Pe- 
deſtal having its Baſe, its Die or Trunc, 
and its Cornice. The Column has its 
Baſe, its Shaft, and its Capital: And 


the Entablature conſiſts of the Archi- 
trave, Freeze and Cornice. The Heights of theſe three principal 
entire Parts, are determin'd by a certain Number of the little Mo- 
dules ; for as the Entablatures, in all the Orders, are always equal 
according to my Suppoſition, each has fix little Modules, which 
make two Diameters, or great Modules. But the Height of the 
Pedeſtal, being different in each Order, as well as that of the Co- 
lumn, theſe Parts always go increaſing by equal Proportions, ac- 
cording as the Orders are lighter, and leſs maſſive. This Augmen- 
tation is conſtantly of one Module, in the Pedeſtals ; and of two 
in the Columns, So that the Tuſcan Pedeſtal, which is equal to its 
Entablature, has fix Modules, the Doric ſeven; the Ionic eight, the 
Corimthian nine, and the Compoſite ten. 

So likewiſe the Columns, with their Baſe and Capital, having 
their Augmentation, as I ſaid before, of two Modules, it follows 
that the Iuſcan, having twenty-two Modules, the Doric has twenty- 
four 


Fart 1 fe Minde of CH I. 9 


four, the Ionic twenty-ſix, the Corinthian twenty-eight, and the Com- 
foſtte thirty. 

LasTLY, the Proportions of the three Parts, which compoſe 
the Pedeſtals, are alſo equal in all the Orders, for the Baſe is always 
the fourth Part of the Pedeſtal, and the Cornice the eighth Part ; 
the Socle, or Plinth of the Baſe, has always two Thirds of the 
Baſe itſelf, and thence it follows, that the Height of the Die, is 
what remains of the whole Height of the Pedeftal, which is al- 
ready determin d. 

Tux Column 1 likewiſe its Baſe of the ſame Height, in all 
the Orders: namely, of one Module and a half, which is half the . | 
Diameter of the lower Part of the Column. The Capitals are alſo 1 
of the ſame Height in the Tuſcan, and in the Doric Order, being ES 
equal to that of the Baſe. In the Corinthian and Cum poſe, it is like- 1 
wiſe equal, being three Modules and a half. The — only, has = 
a Proportion, which is particular to it ſelf. | 1 

TAE Heights of the Parts of the Entablatures, have their Pro- | 
portions leſs regular: What they have in common, is, that in all ” 
the Orders, except the Doric, the Entablatures have the Architrave 
and Freeze, both of the ſame Height, theſe Parts being each of fix | 
Twentieths' of the whole Enable, and the Cornice of eight 
Fwentietſis; but as for the Doric Order, that has Teint its 
er by it dels Which are tegulated by the Trigon Sand 

wy Br ids, or pro jegmwes, they are determin d by Parts | 
of the little Module, vided into five ; ſo that; for Example, the | 
Diminution of the Columms, is always one of t ieſe Fifths, the Pro- Te | 

_xtre: of the Cin&ure, at the Bottom of the Column, is alfo one | 
Fifth, taken from the Naked of the lower Part of the Column; | | 
the Projecture of the Baſe is three of theſe Fifths, and o of the 1 
reſt. Now this fifth Part contains four Minutes. 

Tu x Explication, and Proof, of all theſe e, will ap- ” 
pear in the following N R os Ro 
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; On AP. IV. | 
oy the H eight of Entablatures. 


HER E is nothing in which Architects 
are leis agreed, than in the Proportion 
of the Hie of Entablatures, with re- 
i ſpect to the Thickneſs of the Columns: 
for there is ſcarce any Work, either of 
the Ancients or Maderns, where this Pro- 
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COP  FEntblements near twice as high as o- 
 thers, as is manifeſt by the Entablature 


f = ö pPaortion is not different; there being ſome 


— — —— 


29 


> Nero J Plong compar 'd with that of the "Temple of e 11 


near Tivoli. 
Tris Pro ortion, however, ought, of all others, to be beſt re- 
gulated, none eing of greater Importance, nor more ſhocking when 


it is unreaſonable; becauſe its Defect is more eaſy to be perceivd 
than any other. Iis certain, that among the Rules of Archite- 


cure, the principal are thoſe that appertain to Solidity or Strength; 

and that there 1s nothing, which more deſtroys the Beauty of a 
Building, than, when, in the Parts which compoſe it, we find Pro- 
portions contrary to what ought to eſtabliſh this Solidity, as when 
the Parts appear not capable to ſuſtain what they bear, nor to be born 
by that which ſuſtains them. Now this is principally remarkable in 
Entablatures and Columns, the Thickneſs of Columns, being that 
which renders them capable of bearing, as the Height of Entabla- 


tures, proportion d to this 'Thicknefs, is what renders, and makes 


them appear 1 of being ſuſtain d. Whence it follows that 
the 


Hei ght of Entablatures ought ta be govern'd by the Thuckneſs of 


the Columns ; and that if it were neceſſary, there ſhould be ſome 
Diverſity in the Entablatures of the different Orders, where Co- 
lumns, of an equal Thickneſs, are ſome longer than others, the 
leaſt Height ought to be given to thoſe Entablatures where the 
Columns are longeſt, by reaſon, the Length of a Column, both 
renders it weaker, and makes it appear ſo, Nevertheleſs, we find 
the contrary practic d by the Architects of Antique Structures, where 
the Entablatures are much higher, in proportion to the Thickneſs 
of the Column, in the Orders where the Columns are longeſt, as 
in the Corinthian and Compoſite, than in the Doric and Ionic where 
J VT A 

Is the three Sorts of Architecture, which are the Antzent, taught 
us by Virtuvius the Antique which we ſtudy in the Works of the 
Romans, and the Modern, of which Books have been writ within 
theſe ſix ſcore Vears; we find that Vitruuius, and the greateſt Part 
of the Moderns, have, in regard to the Proportions of Entablatures, 
held an Exceſs, quite oppoſite to the Architects of the Antique, who 
have made Entablatures of a Size that ſeem utterly inſupportable, 
ſuch as thoſe of the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and the three Columns 
of the Forum Romaxum, commonly called Campo Yaccino ; the Moderne 
again, having made them top mean and pittiful, ſuch as Bullant and 
De Lorme have form d from the Precepts of Yitrwvins which are not 


2 


half ſo large as thoſe of the . So that it ſeems, that the Ro- 
mans, Who, were the Authors of the Antique, finding the Entabla- 


tures of the Ante Architecture, propos d by Vitruvius to be too 


ſmall, intending to correct this Defect, fell into the contrary, and 


poſſibly as bad an Extreme: and that ſome of the Moderns, per- 
ceiving this Exceſs, went back again to the Ancient Manner; where- 
as, they ought rather to have approv d of the Defign the Romans 
had to redreſs the Fault of the Anciento, and have contented them- 
{elves with condemning only their Exceſs. 

So ME, inquiring into the Cauſe of this great Diverſity of the 
Height of Entablatures, have told us that the different Size of Build- 
ings, and the Nature of the Orders, which are ſome more, tome 
leſs maſſive, might occaſion this Change of Proportion, eſpecially, 
fince Vitruveus has given Rules, according to which, a Column of 
twenty-five Feet, ought to have its Architraye a twelfth; Part high- 
er than a Column of fifteen. But tis evident, that Architects have 
had no regard to this Reaſon, fince they have made Entablatures 
to little Columns, larger, in proportion, than to great ones ; as 
may be ſeen in the Pantheon, where the Columns of the Altars, are 


but a fourth Part as big as thoſe of the Portico, and yet have their 


Entablatures much larger in proportion. Nor have they better 


obſerv'd 
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The Ordonance of the Part 1 


Cnar. IV obſerv d the Proportion of the Orders, ſmce ther more maſſive, luch 
as the Taſcum and Doric, "which on that account, ought to have their 


Entablatures greater, have bent lels, in Proportion than the Co- 


rimthian'and Compoſite.” 


I ſtall not pretend to make my {elf Judge of a Difference be- 


tween ſo great Perſons, and if I deliver my Opinion upon this 
Head, and on the reſt of the Proportions, which we find to have 


been practic d; 1 defire my Judgment may pats for no other than 


what the Lawy ers call Judicnm Ruſticum, Which is given, where 


the Cauſe is ſo perplex d, that the moſt diſcerning judges cannot 


penetrate into the Merits of it, but decide the Buſineſs by dividing 


the Thing contended for into Halves. For I think, fince there is 


nothing that declares the Reaſon of this great Diyerlity, we can no 
other way eſtabliſh a certain Rule with any Probability, than by 


keeping a Medium, taking a Meafure that has ſome Relation to 
that of the Column, ſuch as is the Double of its Diameter, which 


is allo equally diſtant from the Extremes we find in the Works of 
the Antique. 


For 1 any one ſhould bite to me, that there are Authors and 


Works, where the Meaſures are leſs than what I propoſe, I would 


oppoſe other Authors and Works as Authentick, where they are 
larger. Let it, therefore, be remembred for the future, that tis 
for this Reaſon, I always take for the Rule and Meaſure of the 
Parts, that which is the Mean, and as near as may be equally di- 
ſtant from the Extremes, which we find in the Authentick Examples 
I produce; not thinking my ſelf oblig d to the Preciſeneſs of a few 


Minutes, when 1 am endeavouring to eder the Meaſures to their 


juſt Proportions, and to whole and unbroken Numbers. 

Tr following Table has five Columns, for the five Orders, in 
each of which I ſet down the Number of Minutes, that the Enta- 
blatures, whoſe Examples I bring, have more or leſs than the fix- 
{core Minutes, which contains the two Diameters, or ſix little Mo- 
dules, which I give to all the Entablatures. For this makes it e- 
vident that if there are ſome Entablatures leſs than what I propoſe, 


as are that of the Temple of the Hbil, which is leſs by twenty-one 


Minutes, that of Vignola, which is leſs by thirty, and that of Bul- 
lant, which is leſs' by thirty-ſeven; there are, alſo, others larger, 


as that of the three Columns of the Forum Romanum, which has 


thirty-ſix Minutes more, and that of the Coliſeum, which has twen- 


ty-ix. 
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Ir alfo appears, hy this T able, a the ! is 5 De Or. 
der to Which Authors have given leſs than the two Diamcters [f 
allow it: and I believe no — Reaſon can be given why it hond 
be ſo, ſince the Doric has ſometimes an Entablature' greater. Mart 
the Ionic, Samoxxi having given that, even twenty-ſeven Minutes 
more than the hundred and twenty; and the greateſt Entablement 
we find in the Jowc, being that of the Theatre of Marcellus, exceeds 
the hundred and twenty ra © omen but by twenty-five. And it were 
more reaſonable to give a greater Entablature to the Tuſcan, than 


to the Doric Order, on account of the Thickneſs and Strength of 


the Iaſcan Column, ariſing from its derne re ortion to * . 
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the Diverſity of the Lengths, which 
Architects have given to Columns of 
the ſame Order, than for the Difference 
of the Heights of their Entablatures in 
the ſeveral Orders. Vitruvius makes the 
Doric Columns of Templesſhorter than 
thoſe of the Porches behind Theatres, 
without giving any other Reaſon than 
ought to have more Majeſty in Temples than any where 


s 
3 


elſe. Palladio, who ſeems to have practic'd the ſame thing, in gi- 


ving a greater Height to Columns which ſtand on Pedeſtals, than 


to thoſe which have none, has done it ſtill with leſs Reaſon: for 
it ſeems altogether needleſs to lengthen Columns, whoſe Pedeſtals 
are already a ſort of lengthening. Serlv, who makes his Column 
a Third ſhorter when it ſtands detach'd, than when it does not, 
has taken a Liberty he has no Precedent for; and the Reaſons he 
gives, why ſuch a Column ſhould be ftronger than another, are 
good, but he miſapplies them: for ſince we may remedy the Weak- 
neſs of inſulate or detach d Columns, by placing them nearer toge- 
ther, I can't ſee why we ſhould have recourſe to the Change of Pro- 

portions, without ſome greater Neceſſit 7). N 
NoTwITHSTANDING the great Diverſity of Length that Co- 
lumns have in the ſame Orders, according to different Authors, 
they ſtill have a like Proportion in the ſeveral Orders, 3 
7 A Es each 


Part I. froe Kinds of Columns.” 


each with other, by which they go increaſing accord ing as the Or- 


ders are leſs maffive : But this Augmentation is greater in ſome 


-Ordonances than in others. For in the Autique, it is but of five 


| 


Modules, or Semi-diameters, for the five Orders; the ſhorteſt Co- 


lumn, which is the Tuſcan, having fifteen Modules, and the long- 
eft, which is the Compoſite, having twenty. In Vitruvius, this 
Increaſe is alſo of five Modules, but it riſes from fourteen Modules 
to ninzteen. The Moderns have made it greater, for in Scamoxxi, 


it is five Modules and a half; Palladio and Serlio make it fix, as is 
vihble by the following Table, where it ſhould be obſerved, that 


the Particulars I give of the Meaſures, which different Architects 


haveallow'd their Columns, is, from thence, to draw one that ſhall 


be a Mean between the Extremes of one and the other, as I have 


already done in regard to the Heights of Entablatures. 


Tuus I ſuppoſe the Height of the Tuſcany Column ought to be 


about fifteen Modules, and I give it fourteen and two Thirds, which 
is twenty-two of my little Modules, becauſe this Meaſure is a Mean 


between the fourteen of the Tuſcan of Vitruvius, and the ſixteen of 


Trajan's Columns. I likewiſe ſuppoſe the Height of the Doric Co- 
lumn ought to be ſixteen Modules, which make twenty-four of my 
little Modules; becauſe this Length isa Mean between the fourteen of 


Vitruvius, and the nineteen of the Coliſcum. I give alſo ſeventeen Mo- 
dules, and a third to the Ionic Column, which are twenty-fix little 


Modules, this being a Mean between the fixteen of Sterlio, and the 


nineteen of the Coliſeum. The Corinthian Column has likewiſe eigh- 


teen Modules and two Thirds, which make twenty-eight little 
Modules, this Length being a Mean between the ſixteen Modules 


fixteen Minutes, of the Temple of the S/, and the twenty Mo- 
dules fix Minutes, of the three Columns of the Forum Romanum. 


The Compoſite Column, by the ſame Rule, has twenty common Mo- 


dules, which amount to thirty little ones; this Height being a 
Mean between the twenty of the Arch of Titus, and the nineteen 
and an half of the Temple of Bacchus. 
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Ir it be objected that in the Antique, and in ſome of the Modern 


Architects, we do not find that this progreſſive Augmentation of 


the Heights of Columns, has been obſerv'd in the Compoſite Order, 
as it has been in the others, and that the Compoſite and Corinthian 
Columns, are ſometimes of the ſame Height, as appears by the 
Examples in the Table: I anſwer, that the Diſtinction of the Or- 
ders, principally depending on the Proportion which, is between the 


Length and Thickneſs of the Column, tis of neceffity, if we would 


have the Compoſite make an Order different trom the Corinthian, that 
this Proportion alſo, ſhould be different. And this is the Reaſon 
why Vitruvius ſays, That the Columns, for which, in his time, 
they made Capitals compos d of Ornaments, taken from the other 
Orders, did not make an Order diflerent from the Corinthian, be- 
cauſe theſe Columns were not longer than the Corinthian. It may 
alſo be objected, that this progreſſional Increaſe is contrary to the 
Rules of e who makes the Straft of the Ionic Column, and 
that of the Corinthia of the ſame, Heighe vchereas we make the 
Corinthian Shaft the ſhorter.” Bit N. cd — of 
the Aucient Architecture have been chang d in that, as inf fany 

ther Things, by the Authors of the Antique Architecture, whom all 

the Moderns follow except Sammel who makes the Shaft of the 


Cyrint htun Coharmr very near equal to that of the Ionic. 

No becauſe tis reaſonable, that the progreſſional Advance of 
each Column, in the different Orders, ſhould*be equal, after ha- 
ving eftabliſh'd the whole Sum of the four Progreſſions, from the 
LTuſcan to the Compoſte, which I make to be five mean Modules and 
ten Minutes, that it might be a Mean between the five Modules of 
the Antique, and the five and a half of the Moderns; I divide this 
Sum, which makes one hundred and ſixty Minutes, into four equal 
Parts, giving forty Minutes to the Progreſſion of each Order. 80 


that making the Tuſcan Column of fourteen mean Modules and 
twenty Minutes; I make the Doric of fixteen Modules; the {onus of 


ſeventeen Modules ten Minutes; the Corinthian of eighteen Modules 
twenty Minutes; and the Compoſite of twenty Modules. But be- 
cauſe theſe broken Numbers of the mean Modules are difficult to 
remember, I make uſe of my little Modules every one of which is 
twenty Minutes, and give the Tuſcan Column twenty-two, the 
Doric twenty-four, the Ionic twenty-fix, the Cormthian-twenty-eight, 
and the Compoſite thirty, the Progrefhon being throughout of two 
of my little Modules, which make forty Minutes. 
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mis n SMBAF. ING. 
Of the Height of entire Pedeſtali. 


LTHOUGH Pedeſtals, call d, by the 
Acients, Stylobatæ, are not an eſſential 
Part of the entire Column, as the Baſe, 
Capital, Architrave, Freeze and Cor- 
nice are; the Moderns, nevertheleſs, 
have added them to the other Members, 
which compoſe the entire Column, 
and have aſſign d them their Propor- 
B tions accordingly. 
WE find nothing more in Vitruvius concerning theſe St ylobatæ, 
than that they were of two Sorts, namely one continued, and the 
other broken into as many Parts as there were Columns ſet there- 
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on, which that Author calls a Stylobata made in the likeneſs of 


Stools ; each Part of the continued Stylobatæ, which makes a Pro- 
jecture or Break right under each Column, being as a Stool, upon 
which the Column is ſet : but he ſays nothing of the Proportions 
either of one ſort or the other. 

IN the Antique we find continued Pedeſtals in the Temple of 
Veſta at Tivoli, in that of Fortuna Virilis, and in the Goldſnuth Arch. 
Broken Pedeſtals are ſeen in the Theatre of Marcellus, in the Altars 
of the Pantheon, in the Coliſeum, in the Arches of Titus, Septimius, 
and Conſtantine. The Proportions of theſe Pedeſtals, which are on- 
ly for the Ionic, the Corinthian and the Compoſite, are commonly very 

ifferent in each Order, but they have nevertheleſs ſome Agreement, 
in that theſe Pedeſtals, as well as the Columns, have a progreſſive 


Augmentation 
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Augmentation near alike, namely about one Module; the mean- , | 
Height, in the Ionic, being five Modules, in the Corinthian fix, and 


in the Compoſite ſeven and a half. 
TAE Moderns have deliver'd Rules for the Heights of entire Pe- 
deſtals to the five Orders: and moſt of them augment them from 


Order to Order, with an equal Progreſſion, as the Antique. Vig- 
nola and Serlzo have made their Pedeſtals of the ſame Height in dif- 
_ ferent Orders. The Sum of the Augmentation from the Iuſcan to. 
the Compoſite, is different in theſe Authors, as it is in the Antique, 
from the Jomc to the Compoſite, and in all the Examples exhibited 


in the following Table, 1t proceeds from two Modules to four. 


Io reduce all theſe Diverſities to a mean Proportion between 
the Extremes, I give, according to the Method I propos d in the 
third Chapter, four Semi-diameters, or Modules, to the whole 
Tuſcan: Pedeſtal, which are fix of my little Modules; and this 
Height is a Mean between the extreme Heights, that is to ſay, be- 
tween the higheſt and the loweſt Pedeſtals, which Authors have 
given to this Order: and I have alſo allow'd the Compoſite Pedeſtal 
fix Semi-diameters and two Thirds, which make ten of my little 
Modules; which is alſo a Mean between the Extremes that have 
been given it: whence it follows that the Sum of the Augmenta- 
tion is of two Semi- diameters and two Thirds, which being divi- 
ded into four Parts, gives two Thirds of a Module, or Semi: dia- 
meter, to each Augmentation, which makes one of the little Mo- 
dules. So that the Tuſcan Pedeſtal is of fix little Modules, the Do- 
rie of ſeven, the Ionic of eight, the Corinthian of nine, and the Com- 
Poſite of ten; the Progreſſion being of one Module, as may be ſeen 


in the Table, where the greateſt Height of the Tuſcan, which is of 
five Modules in Vignola, added to the leaſt, which is three in Palla- 
dio, makes the Sum of eight Modules, the half whereof is four, the 
Mean which I take, and the ſame with fx little Modules. In the Doric 
Order, I take the four Modules twenty Minutes of Palladio, which 
make ſeven little Modules. In the Inc, the greateſt Height, which 
is ſeven Modules twelve Minutes, in the Temple of Manly Fortune, 
added to the leaſt, which is three Modules eight Minutes, in the 
Theatre of Marcellus, makes ten Modules twenty Minutes, whoſe 
half is five Modules ten Minutes, which are equal to eight little 
Modules. In the Corinthian, the greateſt Height, which is ſeven 
Modules twenty-eight Minutes in the Altars of the Pantheon, added 
to the leaſt, which is four Modules two Minutes, in the Coliſeum, 
makes twelve Modules, the half of which is fix Modules, or nine 
little Modules. In the Compoſite, the greateſt Height, which is ſe- 
ven Modules, eight Minutes in the Goldſmith's Arch, added to the 
leaſt, which is fix Modules two Minutes in Scamoxxi, makes the 
| um 


DE. 2 i 


20 


Cn. VI. Sum of thirteen Modules ten Minutes, whoſe Half i is fix Modules 
twenty Minutes, or ten little Modules. 
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4 ; 7 HE Peach bling cor compos'dof the Baſ 
Ao a” 11 5 Die or Tune and the Cornice; 
1 _ theſe Parts have very different Propar- 
r tions in the Works of the Auorewts, as 
9 — e OY . well: as in thoſe of the Moderns,. 5 "Ihe 
=. "2 ; — . ben Pre oportion we find generally obiery din 
I's OR the Antique, is, that the Bale is greater 
EEE — . chan the Cornice, and that of the two 
me Parts of which the Baſe, is comps d, 
the eg is is 2 ways reater than the Mouldings, which taken to 
gether, make the feff of the Baſe. Among the Moderns, 1 
and Yiowla have not obſery'd thele Proportions, for they 17 the 
Plinth, or Zocco, leſs than the Nane s: in whichy,;Jt ems, 
they defign'd to imitate the Baſes of Columns, where hs 5 
which is as their Socle, makes but 2 Third, or Fourth of Asked 
of the Baſe. N Fw 175 


Palladio and en have, 8 the general, Proportions portions 
of the Antique ; only they are more regular, - that the alyn | 
make the Baſe double to the Cornice. | Stamozzs in the ompoſite, 
Ionic and Doric, makes the Socle double to the Mouldings of the 
Baſe. 

TarzRE needs but little Alteration in the Proportioos of theſe 
three Parts, to bring them to a Regularity through the whole, as 
Ihave done, in all the Orders, making the Baſe the fourth Part of 
the whole Pedeſtal, the Cornice the eighth Part, and the Socle two 
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Cu. VII. Thirds of the Baſe. It: may be ſeen, by the following Subs, how | 
all a matter the Antique and Modern Works differ from the Pro- 
Portions 1 propoſe: 5 it 1s to be obſerv d, that the Examples I 
| bring, do not at all relate to the Proportions of Pedeſtals, with re- 
ſpect to the Orders, but only to the Proportions of the Parts of a 
Pedeſtal, in reſpect of the entire Pedeſtal, whoſe Height, in refe- 

rence to the Orders, is eſtabliſh'd in the preceding Chapter. 

I divide, then, the Pedeſtal, of each Order, into one hundred 
and twenty Parts, which I do not call Minutes; becauſe, as I ſaid 
| before, by Minute I underſtand the-fixtieth Part of the Diameter 
of the Column, which is a certain Meaſure; whereas the Part 1 
mean here, is the one hundred and twentieth Part of each Pedeſtal, 
of what Height ſoever it be. It being thus, I allow the entire Baſe 

of the Pedeſtal thirty of theſe Parts, which is the fourth of the 
whole Pedeſtal, and twenty to the Socle, which is two Thirds of 
the Baſe, leaving the remaining ten for the Mouldings of the Baſe. 
L give fifteen of theſe, Parts to the Cornice, and the reſt, which are 
ſeventy-five, to the Die or Trunk. This agrees with the mean 

' Proportions, taken from the Examples of the” Antique, produc'd in 
the following Table, whicht contains tle! Number of Particles that 
each Part of the Pedeſtal Has i in all the Orders, Thus tor the 
Height of the Socle, J add the greateſt; Helght,” Fhich! is thirty, 
in the Temple of Manly Fortune, to the Jeaſtawhich' is ten, in the 
Arch of Conſtantine, Kick make forty, thehalf whereof is twenty, 
which I allow it. By the ſame Method, I find'the ten Parts which 
make the Height of the Mouldings of the Baſe, adding the greateſt 
Height given Pha, which is fourteen i in the Arch of ( -onſtantine, to 
the leaſt, which is fix in Palladio, which make twenty, the half of 
which is ten, the Height J aſſign them. In like manner, I find the 
ſeventy-five Parts, which make the Height of the Die, adding the 
greateſt Height, which is eighty· four in the Goldfmith's Arch, to the 
teaſt, which is fixty-ſix in the Temple of Manly Fortune, which, 
together, make one hundred and fifty, whoſe half is ſeventy- five, 
as | give it. Laſtly, the Height of e Cornice is found by adding 
the nineteen Parts of the Temple of Manly Fortune, to the eleven 


of the Coliſeum, which make thirty, the half © of which is fifteen, as 
| allow it. 
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the Breadth of their Die 1s Les the 8 ic =, to | the 
Projecture of the Baſes of the Columns, which is Alike in all the 


Orders, as it has been already eſtabliſl. 


ſhall be more _ explain'd hereafter. 
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| N Cunar. VIII. 
Of Of the Dimintios and Swelling 7 Columns. 
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EE == == 0 give Satisfaction! in two Points tnnture 
| 
| the moſt important in Architecture; 


Aj - 2g namely, Solidity or Strength, and the 
«58 - Appearance of Solidity, which, as has 
. been already ſaid, makes a very prin- 
__ FT I 41 cipalPartintheBeauty of Buildings ; all 
2 —— t Acrchitects have made their Columns. 
- leſſer above than below, which is call'd 
— th. Diminution: Some alſo have made 
then a little thcker 9 the middle than at the Bottom, and 
that is what they call the Swelling. £ 
Vitruvius would have the Diminution of Columns differ accord- 
ing to their Height, and not according to the Number of Modules: 
ſo that a Column of fifteen Feet high, ſhould be diminiſh'd the 
fixth Part of its Diameter below, and one of fifty Feet high, thould 
be diminiſh'd but the eight Part, and ſo in other Heights he gives 
a proportional Diminution. But we dont find theſe Rules obſerv d 
in the Antique: For the great Columns of the Temple of Peace, of 
the Portico of the Pantheon, thoſe of the Forum Romanum, now call'd 
Campo Paccino, and of the Bafilic of Autonine, have no other Dimi- 
nution than thoſe ot the Temple of Bacchus, which are but a fourth 
Part of the Height of the others, and there are ſome very large, as 
thoſe of the Temple of Farina; of the Porch of Septimius, of the 
Temple of Concord, and of the Baths of Diocletian, that have more 
Diminution than others which are leſs by all, as thoſe of the Ar- 
ches 
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ches of Titus, Septimius, and Confantine. Laſtly, thoſe, Columns 
that are leſs than fifteen; Feet, ; have not ſo great a Diminution as 


the ſixth Part which Ytruwns gives them, but about two Fifteenths, 
and great Columns, which even exceed the fifty Feet of Vitruvius, 
have yet a greater Diminution than he preſcribes them, being alſo 
two Fifteenths, inſtead of an Eighth, which according to the Rule 
of Vines, they ought to hure. 
IT nuR Difference of the Orders does not oblige one to make alſo 
a different Diminution, there being ſmall and great Diminutions in 


different Works of all the Orders. We muſt however except the 


Tuſcan Column, which /itruwus diminiſhes, even to a fourth Part. 
But as ſome of the Moderns have not followed Vitruuius in that par- 
ticular, Vignola making its Diminution but a Fifth, and the Co- 
lumn of Trajan, which is the only Twſcaz Work remaining of the 
Auients, having its Diminution ſtill much leſs, being but a: ninth 
Part; to keep a Medium between theſe Extremes, I allow a fixth 
Part of the Diminution of the Tuſcan Column, inſtead of the two 
Fifteenths only, which the other four Orders have. For though 
according to Reaſon, were we to change the Diminution according 


to the Orders; we ought to make it leſs rather than to augment it, 


in thoſe where the Columns areſhorter in proportion to their Thick- 
neſs, becauſe 'tis in theſe the Diminution is moſt apparent; never- 
theleſs this Diminution, which Vitruvius gives the Iuſcan Column, 
being followed by the generality of Architects, I think ſome Regard 
ſhould be had to Cuſtom, which 1s one of the principal Laws of 
Architecture, and that we ought ſomething to augment this Dimi- 
nution of the Iuſcan Order. 

I have ſet down in the following Table, the Differences of Size 
in the ſeveral Orders with their Diminutions, to make it manifeſt 
by theſe Examples, that the Ancients did not make their Diminu- 
tions different according to the different Orders, nor according to 
the different Sizes of Columns; there being different Diminutions 
in the ſame Order, and in Columns of the fame Size; as there are 
like Diminutions in the different Orders, and in Columns of dif- 
ferent Bigneſs. For we ſee, for Inſtance, that the Doric Column of 
the Theatre of Marcellus, and that of the Coliſeum, Which are near 
of the ſame Size, have very different Diminutions, as from twelve 
to four, that the Ionic of the Temple of Manly Fortune, and that of 
the Coliſeum, which are alſo near the ſame bigneſs, have their Dimi- 


* 


nution different as from ſeven to ten, and that on the contrary, 


there is the ſame Diminution in the Column of the Temple of 
Maul) Fortune, and that of the Porch of Sptimius, though one is of 
the Iazc Order, and has onl N Feet in Height, and the 
other is of the Corinthian Onder, and is thirty-ſeven Feet high. 
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Cn. VIII. Now from all the different Diminutions given to thoſe Columns, 


The Orabnance of the Part I. 


whoſe Examples are produc'd in this Table, I take a Medium, ad- 
ding the Numbers of the leaſt Diminution to that of the greateſt, 


and taking the half of this Number, which is about eight Minutes. 


For adding the leaſt Diminution, being that of the Doric Column 
of the Coliſcum, which is but four Minutes and a half, to the Num- 
ber of the greateſt, which is that of the Doric of the Theatre of 


Marcellus, and riſes even to twelve Minutes, the half of theſe two 


Numbers, which together make fixteen and a half, is eight and a 
quarter; ſo likewiſe, if we add the Number of the leaſt Diminu- 


tion of the Columns that remain, which is fix and an eighth, in 
the Column of the Bafilic of Antonine, to the greateſt, which is ten 


and an half of the Column of the Temple of Concord, the half of 
theſe two Numbers, which together make ſixteen and five Eigths, 
is eight and five Sixteenths. Now this Meaſure of eight Minutes, 
which makes two Fifreenths of the Diameter of the Column, 1s the 
fifth Part of my little Module, or four Minutes on each Side. I 
have not here inſerted the Diminutions of the Moderns, becauſe 
they like the Antique, differ in different Authors, and in different 
Orders. e NS 1 35 
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TnE Diminution of Columns is made in three diflerent Manners. 
The firſt and moſt general, is to begin the Diminution at the Bot- 
tom of the Column, and to continue it to the Top. The ſecond, 
which is alſo practicd in the Antique, is not to begin the Diminu- 
tion but from a third of the Height above the Baſe of the Column. 
The third, of which we find no Example in the. Autique, is to make 
the Column thicker towards the Middle, and to diminiſh it towards 
both Ends; that is, towards the Baſe and Capital, which gives it, 
at it were, a Belly, which they call the Swelling. 

Souk of the Moderns have given this Swelling to Columns, 
founding their Practice upon a Place in Vitmvius, where this Au- 
thor promiſes to give Rules for doing it; but has not perform'd 
the ſame. Vignola has invented a very ingenious Way to — 

this 
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De Ordonance of the Part I. 


Ca VIIL this Swelling, and to trace the Line of its Profile, ſo that the two 


Lines, which make the Profile of the Column, bend towards the 
Extremities in the ſame Proportion, bowing twice as much towards 
the Top as towards the Bottom, by reaſon the upper Part is twice 
as long as the lower. Mon. Blondel, in his Tract of the four princi- 


pal Problems of Architecture, has ſhewn how this Line 
deſcrib'd at one fingle Stroke, with the Inſtrument Nicomedes ifiven- 


ted to draw a Line call'd the firſt Conchoid of the Ancients. 1 | 
Method can ſerve only for the Line of Diminution, which goes 
from the Bottom of the Column to the Top, ſo that it 19 0 ok 
bend-inwards towards the Bottom, but falls perpendicularly : un 


lefs one would have this Bending begin above the Third from the 


Bottom, which ought to be ſtrait, making two parallel Lines: For 
in my Opinion, the Column ought not to be diminiſh'd below, 


fince neither the Architects of the Auique, nor even the greateſt 
Part of the Modern: have done it. 
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is another of thoſe Things which T be- 
lieve were originally alike in all the Or- 
_ ders of the Ancients: for we find in the 

Amique, as well as in the Modern Au- 

thors, they are either equal or indiffe- 
rently ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs 
— in the ſame Orders. For Inſtance in the 
C.̃ulzſeum, the Doric has the fame Proje- 
cure of Baſe, as in the Temple of Concord, which is Ionic, and as the 


Corinthian in the ſame Coliſeum ; and the Tuſcan of Serlio has a greater 


Projecture of Baſe than his Compoſite ; when on the contrary, the 


Compoſite of Scamoxxi has a Projecture larger than his Tuſcan. 
Tux Rules Vitruvius lays down in this Cafe, are very obſcure. 
When he ſpeaks in general of the Projecture of Baſes, he allows 
them even a fourth of the Diameter on each fide, which much ex- 
ceeds the greateſt t rojecture found in the Antique; and when he 
treats of the Ionic Baſe, which he makes nothing different from the 
Cormthian, he ſcarce makes it larger than the leaſt of the Antique. 

No w the Breadth which I give the Baſes of all the Orders, is 
eighty-four Minutes, which are forty-two on each Side, by reaſon 
of the twelve which I add to the thirty of the Semi-diameter. For 
twelve Minutes, as was ſaid in the third Chapter, anſwer to 
three Parts of the five, of which my little Module conſiſts, which 
being twenty Minutes, each of thele Fifths contains four ues 
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Part I. 
nd theſe twelve Min s differ very little from 
Hroportions ae in the 4uts 


5 me, and in the Moderns; as may be 
175 by the folloy 


owing Tat le, from which this mean Proportion 

hay be taken, as Was done in the preceding Chapter, for the Di 
minution of Columns. For adding the ſum of the leaſt Projeure 
which is forty, in the Cormthian of the Coliſeum, to the 9 | 
which is forty-fout, in the Arch of Titus we ſhall find eighty-four 
whoſe Half is the forty-two requir'd: And again, if we add the leaf 
Proje cure we find in the remaining Examples of the Table, which 
is — in the Portico of the Pantheon, to the greateſt, which 
is forty-three in t Temple of Manly N we likewiſe find ty 
fame Ny mber= eighty- four Minutes. e i EIS 
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Xt the Prot 7 the Baſe, and of the Cornice of Pe- 
FINN deſtalr. 


8 Pedeſtals were not ſo much in uſe 
among the Ancients, as they have been 
face, the Moderns have not tied them- 

elves up to follow the Proportions of 
| hoſe which remain of the Auique: but 
above all, they have thrown aſide the 
great Pro jectures the Antique gave their 
4 les, which are commonly larger by a 


hird or more, than they are in the 


ale ee "What can be gather'd from the general Rules, 
Practis d by the Aucients, is, that they proportion d this Projecture 
to the Height of the Pedeſtals, which the Moderns have not obter- 
ved, making it always near the ſame in all the Orders, where the 
Height of the Pedeſtals is very different: and I can't think they 
acted reaſonably herein; for if in Columns, the Projecture of the 
Baſes be equal in all the Orders s, though the Heights of the Co- 
lumns are different, tis becauſe the Bales themſelves have always 
an equal Height in all the Orders, except only the Tuſcan, where 
it is ſomewhat lower than in the others, by reaſon it comprehends 


the Cincture at the Bottom ot the Column: Now by the ſame 


Rule the Pro ectures of the Baſes of Pedeſtals ought to be different, 


being proportion d to the Height of the whole Pedeſtal, which is 


different in the different Orders. 
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Cn. Xx. Tu Ar we deviate as little as poſſible from the Rules of our Ma- 


ſters, we take a middle Way, imitating the Aucients in the Propor- 
tion which the Pro jecture of the Baſe has with the Height in their 


Pedeſtals, and following the Moderns in retrenching ſomething of 
the too great Pro jecture which the Aucients generally gave theſe 
Baſes. The Reaſon the Ao lerns had to leſſen this great Hrojecture, 


is probably founded upon the Rule of the Appearance of Solidity, 


of which 1 have alrgady ſpoken : For juſt as thoſe Foundations, 


which ſet out too fat at once, are not the ſtrongeſt, by; reaſon be- 
ing compos d of divers Stones laid one upon another, thoſe below, 
which make the Extremity of the Foundation, do not ſupport the 
Wall for which the Foundation was made, being without the Per- 
pendicular of it, but ſuſtain only the upper Parts of the Foundation; 
to that the Settings- off, or Receſſes, which are made from eourſe 
to courſe, ſhould be very ſmall, if we would have the Foundation 
ſolid; ſo. lixewiſe Baſes cannot appear ſolid and capable of bearing 
the Trunk of the Pedeſtal, if their Pro jecture is too large. | 
I make, therefore, in all the;Orgers, the Baſes of the Pedeſtals, 
without including their Zocolo or Plinth, with a Projecture equal 


to their Height; and thus as the Height of the Baſes is different in 
the Pedeſtal of each Order, the Projecture-of the Baſe is al 
rent in uli the Orders v ER Wag 
As for the Pro jecture of Cornices of Pedeſtals, the Aucients, and 
moſt of the Moderns agree, in that they uſually make it either equal 
or a ſmall matter larger than that of the Baſe; and it is but conſo- 
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nant to Reaſon, that a Cornice, which is made te cover, ſhould 


advance beyond what is cover'd by it. De Lorme, neyertheleſs, 


ſays, that the Baſe ought always to have a greater Projecture than 
the Cornice, although the contrary appeùrs in his Figures. 
TRE following Table ſhews the Proportions of theſe Projectures, 
in the Works of the Ancients and Modeyns, which J compare with 
thoſe I give them. The Number of Minutes is the Projecture of 


the Baſe and Cornice, taken from the Naked of the Die of the Pe- 


deſtal outwards. The Heights of the whole Pedeſtal are meaſur'd 
by the mean Module. | e 203. e 
TE mean Proportions, in theſe Projectures of the Baſes and 
Cornices of Pedeſtals, are not preciſely the Medium of the Extre- 
mities, found in the Examples produc'd in the Table: It is ſufficient 
that they are between both, and that as there are Inſtances of great- 
er, ſo there are alſo of leſs. For Example, the. mean Projecture ! 
give the Baſe of the Pedeſtal in the Doric Order, which is twelve 
Minutes, is greater than what /ignola gives it, which is but eleven, 


and leſs than that of Palladio, which is ſixteen, and fo of the reſt. 
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foe Kinds of Columns. 
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Of the Projeture which the Cornices of E mablatures 
ons ought to have. He 


FP ITRUVIUS gives one general Rule 
for all the Projectures of the Members 
of Architecture: namely, that their 
Projecture ſhould be always equal to 
their Height; but tis certain, this ought 
to be underſtood only of the Projecture 
of the entire Cornices of Entablatures, 
with reſpe&t to their Height: becauſe 


there are particular Members in Cor- 
nices, as the Dentel, whoſe Projecture is much leſs than its Height; 


and others, as the Corona, where it is always much greater: And 
this Rule, even for entire Cornices, we do not find exactly obſerv'd, 
neither in the Antique, nor among the Moderns : For moſt com- 
monly, in the Antique, the Projecture of Cornices, is ſomewhat 
leſs than their Height, contrary to what we fee in the Books of the 
Moderns, where the greateſt part of Cornices have more Projecture 
than Height. . e 

Mos r Architects are of Opinion, that the main Point of Archi- 
tecture conſiſts in knowing how to change the Proportions with Diſ- 
cretion, for Inſtance, with regard to the different Circumſtances of 
the Diverſity of Aſpects, and the Size of Buildings; for they pretend, 
that ſome require greater Projectures in their Cornices than others, 
on account of the Nearneſs or Remoteneſs which makes a Diffe- 
rence of View, as well as of the Height or Lowneſs, making the 


ProjeQures 


Projectures to appear Letter c or Dm 8 his x are, they fay. is 3 
neceſſary to remedy this Inconveniency, by 1 or Himi- 
i the Projectures : and they would perſuade us, chat the- 
of theſe, which 1s found in che Works of the Aae to 


tal 1b k Ingen nee in Structures, white hy Projectures oug kt to 
ecn greater, on account of the Aſpect, whoſe Diſtance, ac- 
ing ig to the reaſoning of the Moderni, ſhould demand a large Pro- 
ure; we find that on the contrary, the Aucientt have made it very 
mall, as appears by the Pantheon, where the Projecture is leſs in the 
Oyrnice of the Portico, than in that of the Inſide of the Temple, 
che View is, without compariſon, much leſs. It is alſo ma- 
nt ſt, that the Projectures have not been chang d, on account of 
| the Size of the Module, that regulates the Dimenfen of the Build- 
ing, becauſe we find the Projecture is equal to the Height, or even 
that it is leſs in the greateſt Structures, as is evident in the Temple 
of Peace, the Columns of Campo Yaccino, and thoſe of the Baths of 
Diocletian, which are Antique Buildings, that have the greateſt Mo- 
dule: for in thefe great Orders, the Projecture of the Cornices is 
leſs than in the little ones; fuch as the Temple of Vea at Tivoli. 
And what makes it plain, that all this Diverſity has no other Foun- 
dation than Accident, is, that there are alſo ſmall Buildings where 
the Projecture is leſs than in the great ones, as appears in > the Al- 
tars of the Pantheon, where the Projecture is leſs than in the Por- 
tico, whoſe Order is near four times as big. J ſhall treat hereafter 
of the Change of Proportions more fully, in a Chapter by itſelf. 


Tu following Table is to prove the Truth of the Examples 
before cited, 
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0 | ＋ HE Diverſity of Prbhertod, in 1 theſe e has Blade 
10 way for reducing it to a Mean, Wich is to make (752 Projecture 
; equal to the Height, in all the Orders except the Doric, when it 
1 | has Mutules ; becauſe their Length obliges us to give the entire 
1 Cornice more Projetture t than Height: but if this Cornice be made 
== without Mutules, as it is in the Coliſeum, the Projecture then may 
ji be equal to the Height, as it is in that famous Structure. "= 
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part I. foe Kinds of Columns. 


n 
Of the Proportion of Capitals. 


dersarevery different, ſome being more 
plain,and others having agreater num- 


the ſame Height, each having the Se- 
midiameter of the lower Part of the 
Column, the Tuſcan only excepted, 


— tt. Column, is comprehended in this 
Semi- diameter. But it 1s not ſo with the Capitals, of which there 
are three ſeveral Heights in the five Orders, the Tuſcan and Doric 


Capitals having the fame Height as their Baſe, and the Corinthian 


and Compoſite having an entire Diameter and aSixth, which is three 
little Modules and a half; and laftly, the Ionic, which has a parti- 
cular Proportion, from the Top of the Abacus to the Bottom of 
the Volutes, being the Semi-diameter of the Bottom of the Co- 


lumn, and an eighteenth Part of this Semi-diameter ; and from the 


Top of the Abacus to the upper Part of the Aftragal at the Head 
of the Column, eleven of theſe Eighteenths, which indeed are 
Proportions ſomewhat confus'd. 1 

Bu r the ready Proportions of the other Capitals, are not howe- 
ver found in all the Antique Works, nor in all the Modern Authors. 
The Tuſcan Capital of Trajan's Column, is leſs than the Semi- dia- 
meter at the Bottom of the Column, by an entire Third; the 
Doric of the Theatre of Marcellus, is near three Minutes more than a 


LTHOUGH the Baſes of different Or- 


l ber of Mouldings, yet they are ſtill of 


where the Cincture, at the bottom of 
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Cn. XIII. Semi- diameter, and that of the Coliſeum near eight. The Corintbian 
Capital of Vitruvius is lower than the Diameter of the Column and 
a Sixth; in the Temple of the Sibyl at Tzvok it is lower by thirteen 
Minutes. It is higher in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, by fix Minutes, 
in the Temple of eſa at Rome, by more than ſeven : The Compo- 
ſite of the Temple of Bacchus is higher by fix Minutes; that of the 
Arches of Septimius, and the Goldſmiths, are lower by a Minute and 
an half. 6 TO 5 
So that theſe oppoſite Diverſities may eſtabliſn the Probability 
of a mean Proportion, which reduces the Height of the Capitals of 
the Tuſcan and Doric Order to the Semi-diameter of the Bottom of 
the Column, and that of the Capitals of the Cormthian and Compo- 
tte, to an entire Diameter and one fixth, which makes ſeventy 
| Minutes, or three little Modules and an half. | 
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Cry; XIII 1 
E the Proj which the Aſtragal and Cindture of the l 
- Shaft 4 Columns ought to have, | 
112 | 
Fs Nall the Orders, the Columns lidve ef. il 
134 _ tain Members that terminate their Body x 
| 3 or haft, which cominonly are the fame: 1 
3 5 namely, at the Top, an Aſtragal with 
ö its Fillet, and a pretty large Liſt or 
f Cincture at the Bottom. Theſe Parts 
| +}. have no certain determin'd Proportiorn | 
| in the Amique, where we find they are | 
2 4 ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs with- 
0 out by, viſible Reaſon of this Diverſity. | The Moderne have done 


3 the ſame Thing: but my Opinion is, we may give theſe Members | 
: the ſame "oat. oe in 1 the Orders, on the fame account that te 
1 Height of Entablatures was made alike in the different Orders, be- 
i cauſe as the Column lengthens in the more delicate Orders, theſe 
13 Parts, though the. tame in Size, become, or at leaft appear, more 
101 delicate in proportion to the Height of the Column. 
* As tothe Cinctute, at the Foot 5 the Column, Lallow its Height ſ 
0 the twentieth Part of the Diameter there. In the Pantheon, it comes l 
4 very near this Bigneſs, which Vignola, | Serho and Alberti have fol. | 
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low'd; and in other Antique Buildings, this Member i is ſometimes 
7 gha as in the Temple of Auoninus and Fauſtina, in that of Bac- | 
1 chu, in the Atch of S¹)jẽ , and in the Baths'of Piocletian; ſome- 
of times it is lowenz: as in the Temple of Veſta at Rome, in that of | 


| Nw: Fortunt, and in the Arch of Tins. But in my Judgrtent, 
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Ibe Ordonance of the Pärt 1. 


Cu XII. we ought rather to make choice of thoſe that are higher than thoſe + 
that are lower, ſuch as that of the Temple of Veſta, at Rome, which 


has but the ſixtieth Part of the Diameter of the Column: becauſe 
this Member, which makes the Foot of the Column, and fixes it 
on its Bale, naturally requires Strength. Now if there were any 
Reaſon to give a different Height to this CinCture, it ſhould be, 
methinks, the difference of the Tores upon which it is plac'd; there 
being ſome Pretence to make it larger, where the Tores are great- 
er, as they are in the Attic and Iome Baſes. But we find no In- 


ſtance of this, in the Works of the Ancients, where this Cincture is 


indifferently, ſometimes large, ſometimes ſmall, upon the Attic 


and Corinthian Baſes, where the upper Tores, upon which this 
Member is plac'd, are of a different Thicknels. 


WE ant find, that inſtead of this Cincture, there is an 


Aſtragal with a Fillet, as in the Temple of Peace, in the three Co- 


lumns of Campo Vaccino, in the Bafilic of Antoninus, and in the Arch 
of Conſtantine; which ſome of the Moderns, . as Palladio, Scamozzz, 
De Lorme, and Viola, have imitated : but I think one may affirm 


that thoſe who'uſe the Cincture only, have moſt Reaſon on their 
Side, as well becauſe of the Confuſion that ſo great a number of 
Mouldings produces, as becauſe the Standing of the Column ap- 


ears leſs firm upon an Aſtragal, whoſe Roundneſs looks more 


likely to let the Column flip, -than to keep it in its Place, as the 
Squareneſs of the Cincture ſeems capable of doing. 


As for the Height of the Aſtragal at the topof the Column te : 


it the eighteenth Part of the Diameter of the Bottomof the Column, 
which is the fixth Part of the little Module, as it is in the Frontiſ- 


piece of Nero, in the Bafilic of Autonine, and in the Temple of the 
Sibyl at Tools ; keeping the Mean between the Extremes we ſee in 
the Antique, as in the Arch of Septimius, the Market of Nerva, the 


Temple of Manly Fortune, and that of Bacchus, where this Aſtragal 
is a Third and even half as large again; or on the other Side, as in 


the Temple of Veſta at Rome, where it is ſcarce half ſo big; The 
Exceſſes, into which the Moderns have run, are no leſs different; 


there being ſome, as Serlzo, who give it not above the half of what 


it has in Falladio, and Barbaro. 
By r what more eſpecially inclines me to this Proportion of the 


Aſtragal on the Top of Columns, is what is determin d in the Do- 
ric Order, where it ought to be equal to the breadth of the Eye 
of the Volute, as ſhall be explain d in its proper Place: for this 
Proportion being eſtabliſh d in this Order, I ſee no Reaſon to 


change it in the others. On the ſame account, the Proportion of 


the Cincture, at the Bottom of the Taqcan Column, being deter- 


min d by the Diviſion ot the upper Half of the Baſe, into five 


Part I. froe Kinds of Columns, 
Parts, 


the Botto eee TAY : 


for the Rule of w 4 all the — 1 in other Grders ought to 
have, and ſo make f ; 

I make the Fi 1 2 ack I, As is done in the 
ey le of Bacchus, that of the Sybil at Tivoli, and that of Concord, 
in the, 590 ue of Aytonine, and the Arch of Septmuus : as alſo ac- 
cording to wt pore Roe ' Catunes," He. have dene; the 
[Inſtances are trar) peine "in oppoſite Cieeſſes, as 
L ar ut 3%and this juſtifies the 
Choice TR ave 1 ors Modi ba, 3" which J confider- ds che moſt 


% 


certain, ule” to recon le the various O pinions, and different Ex- 


amples,' that are in Architecture, n which 1 propos 'd to 
my ſelf to ) follow t push the Whole Courle of this Work.” 9 

Ar DE RHaying feen, in this firſt Fart, the Proportions in gene- 
ral, of the principal Members bs ones comparing thoſe of 
the ſeyeral Orders one with another; you will, in the he bnd Part, 
find the Particular Proportions: dfeackio of theſe\Members, after the 
ſame Method, with all the Particularities of the different Chara- 
gers they ! Rave 1 in the Rveral Works of the Antique, and in the Me 


dern Arthers, „ who have PR of the Gn of f Architedure, | 


HEI "ys * \\ 4 * ko 51001] © 


e 1 5 of 
taken 


41 


what afipertams, in their. Heights, at re 20 


hers aid, that the Madule is the Third 710 th 


10 Order, by an equal Progreſſion of two Modules, the Tuſcan havin 
twenty-two, the Doricitwenty-fauti, abe lonic twenty-/ix, the oY 


ings, and the two others to the Zocolb. And laſtly, that the Projects 


Column has below, beyond what it 5 above, which is calld the Di 
minution, being determined by one of theſe Fifibs, whichis the & pal 


jecture of the whole Baſe, by the Part which is from D 70 E , ſuppoſiii 
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turès; the: eights being determined by entire wa 752 ar th : 25 
jellures b the Diviſion of the, Mogyle, into fav 
Dare 


tom of the Column, which I call the. lutle My Wes ll 01 

It appears by this Place; ibat all the Emablatures ave, * h * 
Modunes 3 in Height, which makes. two Diameters of tbe oltorp. "2 1% 
Collum. That 7 Lengib of. the Column goes encredſing; \from Orc 705 


thian wenty - eight, and he Compoſite thirty llHAodules. That allth e 
deſtals go likewiſe increaſmg, but ouly by ane Module; the Tuſe * 
ving ſix, the Doric ſeven, the Ionic erght, the Corinthian nine, ail 

the Com poſite ren. That each Pedeſtal divided into four Parts, hi 
one for its whole Baſe, and the Half of one for its Cornice. That thel 
whole Baſe being divided into three Parts, one is given to the Mould 


of the Baſe is equal to the Height of the Mouldings of the ame Baſel 
This Plate alſo ſhews, that 3s other Projectures are determined 
Fifths of the little Module, the Projecture, which the Shaft of 


from A to B; the Projecture of the Cinfture or Fillet, which is at 40 
Bottom of the $ boſs of the Column, by another Fifth, which it th 
Space from Bio C; that of the upper Torus, andof the Fillet eli 
Scotia, by another 7 ifth, which is the Space from Cio D; andthe PM 


that each of theſe Fifths contams four, Minutes, of which, the Diamettl 
at the Bottom of the Column, contains ſixty, the mean Module hn 
aud the litle Module twenty. 
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ORDONANCE 
Of the FIVE KINDS of 


COLUMNS 


AFTER THE Med | 
METHOD of the ANCIENTS. 
PART IL: 

Of Things appertaining to each Onpkx. 


N 


0 CA I. 
N. the TUSCAN Order. 


* 


E Orders of ARCHITECTURE 
invented by the Greeks, were no more 
than Three: namely, "the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corintbian; the omans have added 
to theſe the Tuſcar and the Compoſite, 
by ſome call d the Italic; but theſe two 
Orders, have not, properly ſpeaking, 
„an) eſſential Characters different from 
ene, thoſe of the Greeks : for the Characters 
of the Tuſcan are near the ſame as thoſe of the Doric, and thoſe of 
the Compoſite very much reſemble them of the Corinthian, which is 
not ſo in the 8 Grech Orders, where the Things which _ 
guiſh each from other, are very confiderable/and remarkable, as i 


more particularly explain d in the firſt Chapter of the firſt Fart. 
M 


TEE 


46 | Tue Ordonance of the © Part II. 


Cukp. L Tu k Tuſcan is in effect no other than the Doric made ſtronger 
by the Shortning of the Shaft or Body of the Column, and plain- 
er by the ſmall Number and E of the Mouldings, with 
/ which the Orders are commonly adorn'd ; for the Baſe and Cor- 
nice of its Pedeſtal have few Mouldings, and for the moſt part 
very large. The Height of this Baſe, and this Cornice, which is 
as much in Proportion, as is in the other Orders, has fewer Mould- 
ings; the Baſe of the Column has alſo but one Torus, and no 
Scotia; the Abacus of the Capital has no Ogee above; the Enta- 
blature is without Triglyphs or — and the Cornice has but 
few Mouldings. 
Tux general Proportions of the vriciggl Parts of this Order, 
have been given and explain'd in the firſt Part of this WORK; 
. it was ſaid that the whole Order that is to ſay, the Pede- 
| Column, and Entdblature} have t irty-four little. Modules, 
* of which the Pedeſtal has. fix, the Column twenty-two, and the 
Entablature fix. It was alſo faid, that the Proportions of the 
three Parts of | the Pedaſtal are Fils in all the Orders, where the 
Baſe has always the toufth Part of the whiol&-Pedeftal, the Cornice 
the eight Part, . the Socle or Plinth ot the Baſe two Thirds of 


the Baſe it felf. w. remains that I give the Particulars of the 
Proportions of 4? att with what belongs to theit peculiar 
Chorateer 


B AS E TRE Pedeſtal is divided in the Thſtan Order, as in all the others, 

of the into three Parts, the Bale, the Die, and the Cornicei The Baſe 

Pedeſtal. conſiſts of two Parts, which are the Plinth and the Mouldings of 

the Baſe. Now as the Proportions of the principal Parts of intire 

Columns were before eftabhſh'd in all the Orders, having ſuch Re- 

lation each to other, that the Heights go increaſing as the Orders 

are more delicate; the Heights of the Mouldings of the Bale and 

Cornice of the Pedeſtals do the ſame : for as the Orders are more 

delicate, the Mouldings become. ſmaller by the Augmentation of 

their Number which goes always increaſing, the Tuſcan Bate ha- 

ving two, the Doric three, the lows four, the Cormthian five, and 

the Compoſite fix, In like manner, the Cornice of the Tuſcan Pede- 

{tal has three Mouldings;, that of the Doric four, the Joe five, the 
Corinthian ſix, and the Compoſiic lever.) 5-4 

To determine the Heights, and Pro jectures of theſe Mouldings, 

I divide the : Heig ht at 8 une 0 8. that of the Baſcinto'a cer- 


4444 


leren, the lee into yg hy the wy into 510 0- 
12 * into ten. The Height of che eee of the 22 5 f 
_ ee vide 


— 
= 


dare ee e been 


divided into ur, that of the Doric into nine, the Joe into ten, 
the Corinthian into eleven, and the Compoſite into twelve ; all which 


13 explain'd by the following Fi 1gure, where the Arabic Cipher de- 
notes the number of Particles into which the Baſe and Cornice are 


divided : The Roman Letter ſhews the number of Mouldings, of 


which each Baſe and Cornice is compos d. 


* Doric, | Tonic; Corinthian,” Compoſite. _ 
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to the Mouldings, being thus divided into ſix little Parts, four of 


them are given to the hollow, and two to the Fillet or uare un- 
der it, which are the two Members or Mouldings of this Part. 


The Cornice which is divided into eight Particles, has five 24 a Cornice 
Pedeſtal. 


Plat-band, which ſerves: here inſtead: of a Corona or Drip and 
three for a Hollow, with, its F illet, which F illet has one. 7 theſe 
Particles. 

TBB Projectures of the. Members of the Baſe, and d of the Cor. 
nice of this Pedeſtal, as alſo thole of all Sorts; Members in all 


the Orders, are taken from the fifth. Parts of the little Module, as 


before eſtabliſh'd :. namely, one for the Diminution of the Column, 
three. for the Pro jecture of its Baſe, Ec. As to the Pede 


has been — ſaid, that the Projecture « of the whole Baſe \ wit 


out 


48 


Cnar. I. out the Plinth, is equal to its Height, and that the Projecture r 


The'Ordonance of the Part II. 


the entire Cornice, is a ſmall matter more than that of the Bafe; 
all which is to be underſtood of all the Orders, except the Tuſcan, 
where' the Projectures of the Baſe, and of the Cornice of the Pe- 
deſtal are equal. As for the Projecture of the Members of which 
theſe Parts of the Tuſcan Pedeſtal are compos d; the Hollow of the 
Cornice has one Fifth and a half of the little Module, and the 
Hollow of the Baſe has two, reckoning from the Naked of the Die, 
or Trunk of the Pedeſtal. 

Now the Proportions and Characters of this Pedeſtal, hold the 
Mean between the two Exceſſes, found in the Works both of the 
Ancients and Moderns, where the Pedeſtal is ſometimes exceſſively 
adorn'd, as in the Trajan Column, whoſe Baſe and Cornice have 
all the Mouldings of the Corinthian Pedeſtal, and where, ſometimes, 


it has no Ornament at all, as in the T»ſcan Order of Palladio, where 


there 1s only a kind of ſquare Plinth or Socle, without either Baſe 
or Cornice. The Tuſcan Pedeſtal of Scamoxxi, like this of ours, 
keeps a Medium between theſe two Extremes. 


BASE Tus Baſeof the Column, which has Sen A er in Height, 
of the or one little Module and a half, and which comprehends the Fillet 


Column. or Cincture, at the Bottom of the Shaft of the Column, is divided 


only into two Parts, one of which is for the Plinth: the other be- 
ing again divided into five Parts, four are given to the Torus, and 
one to the Cincture, which is a part belonging properly to the 
Shaft of the Column: and this fifth Part of the half of the Baſe, 


| which 1 is the twentieth Part of the Diameter of the Column below, 
is as has been ſaid, the Meaſure of all the Cinctures at the Bottom 


of the Columns in all the Orders ; becaule there is no other Order 
beſides the Tuſcan, where this Part is determin'd, and that we find 
this Proportion has been followed in ſome of this Ancients Works; 


and in thoſe which differ from it, ſome making it a great deal lar- 


ger, and others a great deal lets, it is reaſonable to think that the 
Mean is to be choſen as the beſt. All the other Proportions of 
this Bale are alſo in a Medium, between thoſe which the Ancients 
and Moderns have eftabliſh'd, which are different: for the Plinth 


which I make accor ding to 27 ttruvius, half as high as the whole Baſe, 


is, in the Column of Trajan, leſs by one Minute, and, in that of 
Scamoxxi, greater by three Minutes. The Torus, whole Height 
I make twelve Minutes, is in the Column of Trainer in Pallatho and 
Vignola, twelve and a half, and in Serlio but ten. The Cincture 
or Fillet, which 1 make of three Minutes, is of three and a half in 
the Trajan Column, of five in Serlio, and Palladivand Vig nola make it 
but of two and a half. The Proj ecture of the Baſe, as has been 
already mention'd, is of three: Fifths of a Module. 


Wan 
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Wua rx is remarkable in the Character of this Baſe, is, that Vi- 
truuius gives the Plintha Figure very particular, by taking away its 
four Corners and making it round. The Moderns have notapprov'd 
of this Manner, and Ido not think it ought to be follow'd, becauſe 
the Corners of the Baſe, anſwering thoſe of the Capital, the Baſe 
would appear maim'd when depriv'd of them, on account of the 
Analogy of the Baſes of the other Orders, which requires there 
ſhould be ſome Reaſon for this taking away of the Corners in that 
Order where we do it: For if there were any, it would be in thoſe 
Buildings where the Columns are ſet circularly, as they are in the 
Temples that are round Peripteres, where the Corners of the ſquare 
Plinths 258 but ill with the Step or Pedeſtal which bears them, 
| becauſe they are round. Nevertheleſs, we do not ſee that the An- 
cients rounded their Plinths to remedy this Inconvenience; but ra- 
ther chole to take them quite away, as may be ſeen by the Temple 
of Veſta at Rome, and in that of the S at Tivoli: but granting 
theſe Corners might be taken off in ſome Buildings, there is no rea- 
ſon to do it in the Tuſcan Order, rather than in the others. 
THERE are two Things to be adjuſted in the Shaft of the Tuſcan SHAFT 
Column; the firſt is its Diminution ; of which, Mention has been of the 
made in the firſt Part, where it was faid, that it ought to be greater Column. 
than in the other Orders, and where I have given the Reaſons which 
induc'd me to make it of the fixth Part of the Diameter of the Co- 
lumn below, which is half the little Module, and amounts to five 
Minutes on each Side; whereas, in all the other Orders, this Dimi- 
nution is but one Part of ſeven and a half, which is two Fifths of 
the little Module, that is to ſay, one Fifth on each Side, which is but 
four Minutes. The ſecond Thing to be determin'd is the Cin- 
cture at the Bottom of the Column, and the Aſtragal at the Jop; 
It has been ſaid that theſe Parts ought to have the ſame Proportions 
in all the Orders, and that the Cincture has a twentieth Part of the 
lower Part of the Column, and the Aſtragal an eighteenth; the Fil- 
let, underneath it, having half as much: and that the Projectures as 
well of the Aſtragal as Cincture, are one fifth Part of the little Mo- 
dule, that is to ſay, four Minutes beyond the Naked of the Column. 
Tux Capital has the ſame Height as the Baſe; and is divided in- 
to three Parts: one of which is for the Abacus, the other for the 
Ovolo or Quarter round, and the third for the Neck and Aſtragal 
under the Ovolo with its Fillet. The Character of this Capital 
conſiſts in having the Abacus quite plain and without any Ogee; 
and that under the Ovolo there are none of thoſe Annulets or ſmall 
Squares which are in the Doric, but only an Aſtragal and a Fillet. 
The Proportions of theſe laſt are found by parting the lower Third 
of the Capital into Eight; giving * Eighths of the Aſtragal, and 
one 


Capital. 
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bacus quite plain, and without an Ogee : 


The Ordmance of the Part II. 


|  Cnay. I. one to the Fillet under it; the Remaitider being for the Neck. The 


Projecture of the whole Capital is equal to that of the Cincture at 
the Bottom of the Column, which is eight Fifths and a half, taken 
from the Middle of the Column. The Projectures of the Aſtragal 
under the Quarter round, as alſo that of the Aftragal at the Top 
of the Column, is ſeven Fifths, reckoning alſo from the Middle. 
Virzurros, and moſt of the Moderne, who make the Diminu- 
tion of the Tuſcan Column very great, give very little Breadth to 
its Capital, making it not to exceed that of the Diameter of the 
Column at Bottom. IE i 1 * | | ; I r Qt: | 
AuTroRs neither agree among themſelves, nor with the An- 
tique about the Character of this Capital. We find in Palacio and 
Serlio, as well as in Vitruvius, and in the TH Column, the A- 
Vionola and Stamoxxi, 
inſtead of an Ogee, put a Fillet : Philauder takes away its Corners 


and makes it round, poſſibly to make it like the Baſe, whole Plinth, 


Vitruvius would have to be round. The Trajan Column has no 


Neck, the Aftragal of the Shaft of the Column being confounded 


with that of the Capital; and there are only Vitruvius and Scamoz- 
zi, who put an Aſtragal, with its Fillet, under the Ovolo; others, 
as Philander, Palladio, Serlio, and Vignola, put only a Fillet there. 
As to the Proportions alfo, they are no better agreed; for ſome, 
as Philander, take the Aſtragal and Fillet of the Top of the Co- 
lumn from the third Part of the Capital, which Vitruvius gives to 
the Neck and Aftragal under the Ovolo: others, as Serlio and Vig- 
nola, give all the third Part to the Neck, and take the Fillet under 
the Ovolo, from the ſecond Part, which Vitruvius gives entirely to 
the Ovolo it ſelf. Others, as Palladro, leave this whole Third to 
the Ovolo, and put only a Fillet inſtead of the Aſtragal and Fillet, 
which Vitruvius aſſigns there. In all this Diverſity, J have choſen 
to follow Vitruvius, whole Manner ſeems to me more agreeable and 


conſonant to the Analogy and common Rule of all Capitals, which 


1s to be a little more adorn'd, and not fo plain as the Baſes ; for 
without this Aſtragal, which Vitruvius puts under the Ovolo, the 
Tuſcan Capital would be nothing different from the Baſe. 


Entabla- THE Entablature having fix Modules, as has been ſaid, the 
ture. whole 1s divided into twenty Parts, which 1s likewiſe done in all 


the other Orders, except the Doric, as has been already noted. Six 
of theſe Parts are given to the Architrave, the Fillet whereof has 
one. The Freeze has alſo fix Parts. Of the eight which remain 
for the Cornice, two are given to the large Ogee which makes the 
firſt Member, and half a Part to the Fillet of the fame ; two and 
a half to the Corona or Drip, one to an Aftragal with its Filler, 
which is half as much as the Aſtragal, and two Parts to the Quar- 


ter- 
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ter-round which ſupplies the Place of the great Cima. The Proje- 
Ctures axe, taken from the famernfth Parts, which determine all 
the others; and f6 three Fifths're given to the Ogeè Aud its Fillet, 
reckoning from the Naked of the Freeze, ſeven and a half to the 
Corona; nine to the Aſtragab and its Fillet, and twelve to the 
Quarter-rounds 1 E i . \ ks 13 

THe Proportions and Character of the Entablature of the Tuſ- 
can Order are very different in Authors. As to the Proportion of 
the three parts which compoſe it, Vitravius makes the Architrave 
not only larger than the Freeze, but even than the Cornice. Pal- 
ladio alſo makes the Architrave very high, and greater than the 
Freeze, /ignala makes it leſs. I have imitated Serlio, Who makes the 
Architrave and Freezes equal” e 

As to its Character, Vitruvius and Palladio allow no more than 
a ſquare Beam for the Architrave;. on the contrary, Scamozzz gives 
it exceſſive Ornaments, as likewiſe to the Cornice, where he makes 
as many imbelliſnments as in the Doric Order: He alſo puts in the 
Freeze a kind of Triglyph not channel d. Serlio follows a Manner 
quite oppoſite, making his Cornice ſo pitiful, that it has but three 
Members, for the ten which Scamozxz puts in his. The Cornice, 
which I propoſe, and which has much Affinity with that of Vg- 
nola, keeps the middle between the Exceſs of Delicacy or Number 
of Mouldings given by Scamozzs, and that of the two great Simpli- 
city and Plainneſs which Serlio affects. 4 
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H * 1 1 Bah _ to the bun. of Vi itru- 


vius. | 


B The Bj aſe of S where the Plinth and the Torus are babe 
than thoſe of Vitruvius, ſo that the Cinch is not comprehended m the 
Baſe, as it is in the others. | 


Cc The B of of Serlio, awbere the Cindure' is much greater. 


D The C api tal according to Vitruvius, where the Abacus bas WEN wu 
an Ogee, nor Fillet ; where the Ovolo takes up the whole ſecond Part of 
be Capital, and „ there i zs an Aſtragal under the Ovolo. 


E The Capital of Scamozzi without an Altroal. 


F The Capital o of Serlio, where the Abies has a Fillet, ene the 


Ovolo poſſeſſes not the ſecond Part of the Capital, biit leaves Room for a 


Fillet under it, and where an entire Third is given to the Neck of the Capital. 
G The Entablature where the Architrave and Freeze are aqua, and 


where the Cornice conf ts of fix Mouldings. 


H. The Eutablature of Scamozzi, where the PE IND which is leſs 
ban the Freeze, is compos'd of two Faces, and has a Fillet under the Band; 
where the Fivens has a kind of Inghph: not channel} d; andwherethe Cor- 
Nice con 17 ſts of ten Mouldings. - 


I Ihe Entablature of Serlio, where the Rob and Architrave are 
equal, and where the Cornice contains but three Mouldings. 


K The Dimimition of the Shaft of the Column, which is a ſixth Part 
of the Diameter of the lower Part thereof. 
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N treating of the Orders, it were indeed 
more natural to begin with the Doric, 
as being the moſt Ancient, and that to 
which the 7y/can and the others owe 


ſtom of handling the Tuſcan before the 
Doric, is yet conſiſtent with Reaſon, 


= — ved when the ſeveral Orders are em- 
ploy'd together in Work, where the more maſſive is always firſt 
made uſe of, as beſt able to bear and ſuſtain the others. 


Tas Proportions of the Doric Order in general, which render 
it lighter and leſs maſſive than the Tuſcan, have been already eſta- 
bliſh'd in the firſt Part, where *twas ſaid, that the whole Order 
conſiſts of thirty-ſeven little Modules, ſeven of which are for the 
Pedeſtal, twenty-four for the Column, and fix for the Entablature ; 
which agrees with the progreſſional Advance of three Modules, 
which the Orders have one above another, by the Addition of one 


Module to the Pedeſtal, and two to the Column: the whole Tu/<- 


can Order being but of thirty-four Modules, of which the Column 
has twenty-two, the Pedeſtal fix, and the Entablature fix, which 
laſt has the ſame in all the Orders. What remains, 1s to deter- 
mine the Proportions and particular Characters of theſe three Parts. 
The Heights of the principal Parts of the Pedeſtal have been alſo 

—_— aſcertain'd, 


their Riſe and Origine: But the Cu- 


on account of the Rank and Place obſer- 
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CHAP, II. aſcertain'd, by allowing one eighth Part of the Whole to the Cor- 
nice, a four th to the Baſe, and a third of the Baſe to its Mouldings, B — 
. the other two thirds remaining for the Plinth or Socle. 
1 BASE TAE Proportions of the Mouldings for the Baſe of the Pedeſtal, 
i be bede- ure found by dividing the third of the whole Baſe aſſign d them, in 
tal, to ſeven Parts, as was mention'd in the preceding Chapter, of 
[i which, four are given to the Tofus next upon the Socle ; and three 
1 to the hollow with the Fillet under it, which are the three Mem- 
bers whereof theſe Mouldings were ſaid to conſiſt. The Projec- 
ture of the Torus is that of the whole Baſe; the Advance of the 
Hollow is one fifth and a half of the little Module beyond the Na- 
ked of the Die or Trunk. Authors differ in the Character of this 
Baſe. Palladio gives it a fourth Member, which is a Square placd 
between the Torus and the Fillet of the Hollow. Scamozzz puts 
an inverted Cima there. Vignola and Serho make it more plain; 
I have followed them, as 1. ſuitable to the Order which of itſclf 
is plain: and, as F aſſigned but two Members for the Mouldings of 
the Baſe of the Tuſcan Pedeſtal, I allow three to the Dbric, and 
continue the ſame progreſſive Augmentation in the other Orders, 
increaſing the Number of the 1 as the Orders advance in 
Delicacy. | 
CAP of Tus Cornice or Cap of the Pedeſtal, which i is divided into nine 
he Peder Parts, has a Hollow with a Fillet thedbog,” which bears a Drip 
ſtal. crowd only with a Square: The Drip has five of theſe nine Parts, 
and its Square one. The Projecture of the Hollow with its Fillet, 
is one fifth and a half of the little Module, beyond the Naked of 
the Die; that of the Drip is of three, and that of its Square is of 
three and a half. The Character of this Cornice is different among 
Authors: Palladio and Vignola give it five Members, and Scamozzz 
fix : Serlzo makes it plainer, allowing it but four Members; and I 
have imitated him in that, becauſe it agrees with the Proportion 
which this Order ſhould bear to the others, according to the pro- 
greſſive Augmentations before explain d. 
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8 gives no Baſe to the Doric Column, 8 Grow that the BASE 


principal Difference between the Doric and Ionic Orders, is, that of rhe 


the Column of the latter has a Baſe. Thus we find it in the T he- Column. 


atre of Marcellus where the Doric Column has no Baſe; on the o- 


ther hand, the Doric Order of the Coliſeum has a Baſe, though 


differing from that which moſt of the Moderus give to this Order, 


which is that I itruvius calls the Auic Baſe, and whoſe Proportions 
he has deſcrib'd. Hence it is that we find three Sorts of Baſes in the 
Doric Order: The firſt is the Attic Baſe of Hiruvius, which has a 
Plinth, a large Torus below, a lefler above, and a Scotia between 
them: The ſecond is the Baſe of the Doric Order of the Coliſcum 
which has neither the leſſer Torus nor Scotia, but only a fort of 
blunt inverted Cima, between the Cincture at the Foot of the 
Shaft, and the large Torus. The third is ſtill more plain, having 
no more on the Plinth than a large Torus and an Aſtragal, fo that 
in this Baſe, as in the Tuſcan, the Cincture at the Foot of the 
Column's Shaft, makes part of the Height of the Baſe, which in 
all the other Orders ought to have the Semi-diameter of the Co- 


Tus 
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Tur Artic Baſe of Vitruvius being moſt in Uſe, I have choſen 
that, and given its Members the Heights found in his Divifion 
thereofy which is very regular and methodical. The whole Height 


of the Baſe being parted into three, the Plinth has one; the re- 


maining two being divided into four, the uppermoſt-i 18 for the leſ- 

Ms; the other three being again divided to two, the low- 
er Part 18 for the great Torus, and the other for the Scotia, one 
Sixth of which is allow'd to each Fillet. The Heights of theſe 
Parts may be found by another Method, viz. by dividing the 
whole Bale into three Parts, into four, and into fix, giving a Third 
to the Plinth, a Fourth to the great Torus, as'much to the Scotia, 
with 1ts Fillets, and a Sixth to the leſſer Torus: for the Diviſion 


of the Parts are equal both ways. 


Ix the Works of the Antique, as likewiſe i in \ Modern 1 the 
Proportions of the Parts of this Baſe are different. The Plinth in 
the Coliſeum is higher by one Minute and a half, than the ten which 
[uruvms allows it Serlio makes his of nine Minutes and a half; and 
Cataneo gives but nine. The great Torus alſo has different Heights, 


that of the Coliſeum is higher by half a Minute than the ſeven and 


a half which Yirruvms aſſigns; and Scamozzr makes his of eight and 
a half. The upper Torus in Scamozzh, is likewiſe larger by a Mi- 
nute, and that in Palladio by half a Minute. Some, as Barbaro, 
Cataneo, Viola, and De Lorme, make the lower Fillet of the Scotia 
larger than the upper one, others make them equal, and with more 
Reaſon in my Opinion; an Inequality here not being ſo neceſſary, 
as in the Scotias of the Baſes of the other Orders, where tlie Fillets 
touch, one a Torus, or a Plinth, and the other an Aſtragal, which 
being Members of a very unequal Thickneſs, require that the Fil- 
lets which are contiguous to them, ' ſhould be alſo of a different 
Size, but it's otherwiſe in the Artic Baſe, where the Difference be- 
tween one Torus and the other is inconſiderableQ. 

TAE Projectures of the Mouldings of this Baſe are realizes by 
the Diviſion of the Module into five Parts, of which, as lias been 
faid, three give the utmoſt Extent of the Bales of Columns, in all 


the Orders : the firſt of theſe gives the Projecture of the Cincture 


at the Foot of the Shaft, the ſecond bounds that of the upper Torus, 
and the third, that of the lower Torus and Plinth. For the Pro- 
jectures of the Scotia, the middlemoſt of theſe three Parts is again 
divided into three, taking one for the upper Fillet, two for the un- 

der Fillet, and three for the Depth of the Hollow of the Statia. 
AuTHoRSs are ſufficiently agreed upon the Character of ti 
Baſe, except as to the Turn which ſome give the Cavity of the Sco- 
tia, which they hollow and fink down below 'the upper Edge of 
the lower Fillet. This we find practisd in ſome Buildings of the 
Antique, 
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Antique, as in the Portico and inner Work of the Pantheon, in the 
three Columns of Campo Vaccino, the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and the 
Temple of Bacchus: But there are many more Buildings of good 

Efteem where this Cavity is not ſo wrought, as the Theatre of 
Marcellus, the Temple of Manly Fortune, that of Veſta, of Concord, 
of Fauſtina, and of Peace; the Bafihc of Antoninus, the Baths of 
Diocletian, the Coliſeum, the Arches of Titus, Septimius, Conſtamtine, 
and the Goldfmiths. Some Moderns, as Vignola, Scamozzs, and Viola, 
have ſunk this Hollow below the Edge of the Fillet, but the great- 
eſt part have not done it; and indeed it ſeems to afford no Beauty, 
but rather to weaken the Edge of the under-Fillet, which it makes 
ſharp, and a Receptacle for Water and Dirt, which deftroy and 
ſpoil the Stone, There is one Particular more in the Plinth of 
this Baſe, which Palladio and Scamozzs have practicd, without 
any Example of the Amique that I know of, which is, that inſtead 
of making it directly plum and ſquare, they make it deſcend with 
a Sweep to the Noſe of the Cap of the Pedeſtal, which is really 
to aboliſh and deſtroy this eſſential Part of the Arrzc and Corinibian 
Baſe. for though it is true, that in ſome Buildings, as in the 
Coliſeum, the Pedeſtals have the upper Part of their Caps cut thus. 
with a Sweep ; yet this Sweep is not taken from the Plinth of the 
Baſe of the Column, which remains intire, but from the Cornice, 
or Cap of the Pedeſtal. 

L'16NOL A does not approve of the Uſe of this Baſe, either in 
the Doric, or Corinthian Orders, but thinks it altogether improper, | x 
although the Ancients us d it at leaſt in the Cormthian Order, as in 9 

the Temples of /efta, of Peace, of Fauſtina, in the Frontiſpiece of | i 
Nero, in the Bafilic of Antoninus, in the Porch of Septimius, and in i 
the Arch of Conſtantine. The Baſe which this Author gives the 

Doric Order, is that df the third ſort beforemention'd, where there | 
is but one Tbrus with an Aftragal. „ | | | 

Wurar is particular in the Shaft of the Doric Column, is its SHAFT ' 
Flutings, which ought not to exceed the Number of twenty, nor of zhe ö 
be cut ſo deep as in the other Orders, where they are hollowed to Column. 
an entire Semi- circle; a fourth, or even a ſixth Part, being ſuffi 
cient for theſe. Beſides, here is no Space left between the Flutings, 
but a bare Ridge or Angle, made by the two curve Lines which 
form the Cavity. To draw theſe Flutings, the Periptery of the 
Column being divided into twenty equal Parts, deſcribe a Square, 
whoſe Side is equal to one of theſe Parts; from the Center of this 
Square, draw the arch'd Line, which makes a Quarter of a Circle 
from one Corner of the Square to the other. To make theſe Flu- 
tings ſtill ſhallower, inſtead of a Square, deſcribe an equilateral 
Triangle, the Vertical Angle of which ſhall be the Center for the 
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Cap. Il. Curve- line. The Firſt Way, which is after Jatrudius, is moſt in 


Capital. 


Uſe. Scamozzs likes neither of theſe Sorts of Flutings, as not ac- 


counting them graceful: however, they are much in Uſe, and Vi- 


trudius ſays they are particular to the Doric Order: He alſo affirms, 


that inſtead of Flutings, they ſometimes make twenty Cants, which 


they leave quite flat, without any Cavity. There are but few 


Examples of theſe canted Columns, nor can they have a good 
Effect, it being impoſſible, but that Angles ſo blunt as thoſe made 
on the Periptery by the Lines of two Sides, each of which has but 
the twentieth Part of the Circumference of the Circle, ſhould ap- 
pear confus'd and diſagreeable, through the Difficulty, there is, of 
making the Separation of the two Faces ſufficiently viſible and di- 
ſtinct. On this Account it is, I prefer the Flutings of Huruvius, 


whoſe Cavity is deſcrib'd by the Center of the Square, before 


thoſe made from the Point of the Triangle; becauſe the former be- 
ing deeper, the Angles of the Flutings are more acute, and the 
Flutings, by conſequence, more diſtinct and conſpicuous. 

Tu Heights of the Members of the Capital are found by part- 
ing its whole Height, which is half the Diameter of the Column 
below, into three as in the Tuſcan, giving one to the Abacus; one to 
the Ovolo, with the three Annulets beneath, which are in the place 
of the Aſtragal in the Taſcan Capital; and leaving the other third 
Part entirely to the Gorgerine or Neck; whereas, in the Tuſcan, 
the Ovolo poſſeſſes one entire Third, and the Aſtragal and Fillet 
under it, are taken out of the part allowed the Neck. I have imi- 
tated Vitruvius, whom moſt of the Moderns have alſo followed. 


Palladio, Scamozz:, and Alberti preſcribe other Proportions : Alberti 


makes the whole Capital near half as high again as Jitruvius, and 


gives alſo the principal Members, Proportions quite different from 


his. Palladio and Scamozzs, though they alter not the Height of 
the entire Capital, yet they enlarge that of the Abacus, and leſſen 
that of the Neck. Both the one and the other have Precedents in 
the Works of Antiquity; for, at the Coliſeum, the whole Capital is 
eight Minutes and three Quarters higher than that of /zrawns; In 
the Theatre of Marcellus, it is only three Minutes higher: but, in 
the latter, the Proportions of the Members, with reſpe& to each 
other, are more different from thoſe of Vitruvius, than thoſe of the 
Coliſeum are, the Abacus being much greater in Proportion, and the 
Quarter-round much leſs. bo 
Tux Heights of the leſſer Mouldings are alſo found by dividing 
and ſubdividing into Three: for, the whole Abacus being divided 
into three, the upper Part is given to the Cima or Ogee, and this 
being again divided into three, one 1s allowed to the Fillet, the 
other two for the Moulding, So likewiſe that part between the A- 
e bacus 


bacus and Neck, being vided into three, two are given to the 
Quarter- round; and the third being ſubdivided 1 into waged each 
of the Annulets have one of them. 

TA Projectures are determined, as in the Tuſcan, by Fifths of the 
Module; that of the whole Capital having three, from the Naked 
of the Column at the Top. The firſt of theſe being divided into 
four, one is given to each of the Annulets: the ſecond limits the 
Ovolo; and the third being alſo divided into four, the firſt is for 
the Projecture which the Square of the Abacus makes beyond the 
Quarter- round, and the three other direct the Parts of the Ogee. 

Tura are Inſtances of oppoſite Exceſſes given the Projecture 
of this Capital in that of the Coliſeum, and Alberti: for, in the for- 

mer, the Projecture is of five Parts, ours has but three, and 1 
of Alberti has no more than two. 

TAE Character of this Capital is different among Authors, in 
that of the Coliſeum there is an Ogee inſtead of the Annulets, which 
Scamozz1 has alſo followed; others, as Palladio, Scamoxzi, Vignola, 
Alberti and Viola, have put Roſes under the Corners of the Abacus, 
and in the Neck of the Capital. One may reckon, as belonging | 
to, the Character, the Projecture of the whole Capital, which Albert | 
and Cataneo have made extremely ſmall, and which, in the Coliſeum, | 
is exceſſively large; this retrenching and enlarging, being a thing | 
that will infallibly give Offence, when one is never fo little accu- 
ſtom'd to ſee Capitals made after the ordinary Proportion, which is 
thirty-ſeven Minutes and a half in Vitruvius, reckoning from the 
middle of the Column; for that of the Coliſeum extends to forty- 
ſeven and a quarter ; and Alberti and Cataneo make it but thirty= 
two and a half: Bullam allows it forty, Palladio thirty-nine, Vig- 
ola and Viola thirty-eight: Thoſe, who with us, have followed 
Vitruvus, are the Theatre of Marcellus, Barbaro, and Serho; 

THe Entablature i in the Doric Or der, is not divided into twen- Entabla⸗ 
ty Parts, as in the other Orders, but into twenty-four, of which ture. | 
fix are given to the Architrave, nine to the Freeze, and as many | 

to the Cornice, including the Member that runs immediately over 
the Tryglyph, which Vitruvius calls its Capital. As to the Pro- . 
portions of the Architrave and Freeze, which ate thoſe given by - 
FJitruvius, and which have reſpe& to the Diameter of the lower i 
Part of the Column, whereof the Architrave has half which makes 
the Doric Module, and the Freeze a Module and a half; all the | 
Modern Architects have followed them, tho' we find they are not 1 
ſtrictly obſer vd in the Antique: For, in the Coliſeum, the Archi- | | 
trave has fifteen Minutes too much ; in the Ruins of Albano, and li 
in the Baths of Diocletian, cited by Monſ. Chambray, the Architraves 1 
are alſo greater than in Vitruvius, but the Difference is only one = 
or 1 
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CAP. II. or two Minutes. As to the Cornice, it is not ſo high in Furudiut, 


Archi- 
trave. 


Freeze. 


nor in the Theatre of Marcellus, where it has ſeven Minutes and a 
half leſs than we here give it; but that of the Coliſeum is mich 
greater, having ten Minutes more. 23880 1 27 


Tux Architrave being divided into ſeven Parts, one is given to 


the Liſt or Band on the Top: under which are plac'd the Drops 


that ſeem to hang from a ſmall Square: the Drops and Squarce'to- 


gether, have a fixth Part of the Height of the Architrave; this fixth - 


being divided into three, one is given to the ſmall Square, the two 
others to the Drops. The Extent of the Square and Drops breadth- 


wile, is one Module and a half; this Breadth is parted into eighteen, 


whereof three are given to each of the Drops, which, are fix in 


Number, fo that the upper part of the Drop has one of theſe Parts, 


and the lower Part ſomething leſs than three, becauſe there ought 


to be a little Interval between the Bottom of the Drops. 


Tux Character of the Doric Architrave is very different in the 
Antique, and amongſt Authors: That which has been deſcrib'd, 
is of Yitruvius, and of the Theatre of Marcellus, which has been fol- 
lowed by Vignola, Ferlio, Barbaro, Cataneo, Bullant, De Lorme, and 
moſt of the Maderns. In the Coliſeum, it 1s otherwiſe, being ſet off 
with all the Members that are in the Ionic, and in the Cormthian of 
this Structure, having three Faces and an Ogee above, but no 


Drops. In the Ruins of Albans, and the Baths of Diocletian, it has 


but two Faces, but they are ſeparated by Mouldings, as in the Co- 


' rinthian Order, and under the upper Ogee there are Drops, Palla- 


dio, Scamozz3s, Alberti, Vola, and ſeveral other Moderns, have fol- 
lowed this Manner, in giving the Architrave two Faces, but they 
do not ſeparate them by Mouldings, and the Drops are under the 
Plat-band, as in Vitruvius. There 1s yet ſome Difference in the 
Figure of the Drops, which ſome make round as the Fruſtum of 
a Cone; but, the moſt uſual Way, is to make them ſquare or pi- 
ramidal ; the round ones being reſerved for the under Part of the 
Mutules, N 


T nx Freeze has nine of the twenty-four Parts of the whole En- 
tablature, which make a Module and a half, of thoſe I call Doric, 
or mean Modules, and two Modules and a Quarter of our little 


ones: It is generally adorn'd with Triglyphs, which are a Doric 


Module in Breadth, and are plac'd right over the Drops, which 


are on the Columns, and in the Spaces between the Columns, by 
Diſtances equal to the Height of the Triglyphs, and of the Freeze; 


which makes the Spaces ſquare ; theſe Spaces are call'd Metops, 
and 
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and are aderned with Baſſorelievos of Trophys, Baſons, Sculls of -- 
Oxen, and other Things. The Triglyphs have two Channels, or 
Gutters, ſunk from the upper Part to the lower, in their middle; 
and two half Channels on their Corners: theſe Gutters are ſo 
wrought as to make a right Angle. To perform which, the whole 
Face of the Triglyph being divided into twelve Parts, two are 
given to each of the Channels, one to each Half- channel, and two 
to each of the Interſtices or Spaces between, which Yizruvins calls 
the Shanks. . The Projecture of the Triglyph from the Naked of 
the Freeze, ought to be one of theſe Parts and a half. Yignola; 
who allows 1t but one, makes it apparently too little, becauſe the 
Gutters; ; having two Parts in Breadth, their Depth muſt be one 
Part to make a right Angle ; now the Sinking and Depth of the 1 
Channel, according to /zgnola, being equal to the Projecture ß | l 
the Triglyph, the Half-channel, whoſe Depth is equal to that of | 
the whole one; deſcends to the very Freeze; which it ought not 1 
to do; it being neceſſary, that, below the Half-channel; the Tri- 
glyph ſhould ſtill have ſome Thickneſs left. This Thickneſs, in - 1 
Palladio, is but half a Minute; in the Theatre of Marcellus, it is [ 
one Minute and two Ninths, a ſmall Matter more than I aſſign it, 1 
which, is a Mean between that of Palladio, and that of the Theas : 9 
tre of Marcellus, and is about three Quarters of a Minute. 


THA Part which is call'd the Capital of the Triglyph, is ge- 
nerally attributed to the Freeze of the Doric Order: but, being a 
Moulding,” (a Thing not uſual for Freezes to have) I think it 
ſhould be peckoned among the otherMouldingsof the Cornice: For 
the Projectures, which this Moulding makes over the Triglyphs of 
the Freeze, do no more argue it to belong to the Freeze, than the 
Mouldings, which cap the Corbels that are im a Freeze, where, 
ſuch as accompany their Projectures, are not counted part of the 
Freeze, but of the Cornice, theſe Mouldings generally taking up 
all that Part under the Corona, which is an eſſential Part of the | 
RT TS 
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Tu Space left for the Cornice which is equal to that of the Cornice. j 
Freeze, being nine Parts, the firſt is for the Capital of the Triglyph ; = 
the five Parts next above, are for the Hollow, Mutule, Ogee and | 
| L313 4230104 5 Ws F . | ' 8! 
Corona); the three laſt are for the great Cymaile; and for thei Ogee | 
that is over, the Corona. To have theſe Mouldings more particu- 
sern e 17 n 1 . 1 . 3 1 

larly ; A ſecond and third Pact being. divided each into four, 

| ; the lower five are given tothe Hol- 


— 3 


which makes eight Particles ; the le 
low, and. the fixth to its Fillet : The fourth Part; with; the two 
Particles which: remain of the third Part, are fox the Body of the 
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Chap. II. Matte! The TY Part being alſo divided into four Particles, the 


two lowelt are giver! to the Oger, without a Fillet, which caps the 


Mutule. The ſixtfi Part, with the two Patticles which reftraitt of 


the fifth, are for the Corona. The ſeventh Part, being alſo diei- 
ded into four Particles, the three loweſt ate given to the Ogee next 
on the Corona, with its Fillet; and laſtly, the ninth, being patt= 
ed into two, one is given to the Fillet, or Square of the feat Cys 
maiſe, which takes up the Remaindef to tlie Ogee, which crowtis 
the Dtip. This Diviſion of the Doric Coriſice, which: ſeems coti- 
füsd and obſcure in Diſcourſes is very clear and intelligible in rhe 
Figute, for all the Heights of the Mouldings are regulated by two 
Diviſions only ; to wit, by that of the whole Cornice into nine 
Parts, and that of each Part into 5 Wur. ; 


UnDrR thi Mutule, are cut t türty Drops, in is Wane of 


Six each. It has been already mention'd, that theſe Drops, of the 


Soffito of the Cornice, ſhould be round, and ſhap'd like ſmall Cones, 

whole Points, of Tops, are funk into the Under-bed of the Corona, 
or Mutule : The Nutule has a hollow Groove, wrought only on 
the F ot gy like that which is made under the Corona of the 
Tonic Cornice. 


TAE Character of this Cornice i is rnold 5 is one very 
plain, as that of Palladio, Ferlio, Barbaro, Cataneo, Bullam, and 
De Lorme ; where there are neither Mutules nor Dentels. There 
is another, more compounded, having Dentels ; as that of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, of Scamoz#3, and of V ola. The third is 
ſtill more fo; having Mutules, but no Dentels. I have choſen this 
laſt, on account of the Mutules following the Deſigns which Alberni, 


Venta, and Pyirbo Ligorts have gin us, as being conformable to 
ſome very ancient Works, whoſe Fragments they found : And be- 
cauſe the Mutules are, according to Vurudint, eſſential Parts of the 


Doric Order, whereas the Dentels are particularly appropriated to 
the Ionic. 1 make the great Cymaiſe with an Ogee, and not with 
an Hollow, as *tis held to have been in the Theatre of Marcellus, 
and as 2 — and Viola have done; becauſe the Hollow is weaker, 
and more ſubjett to be broke than the other; it being againſt rea- 
ſon, chat an Grade whoſe Property is to be maſſive and ſtrong, 
ſhorlld have Members more tender than the more delicate Orders: 
and, herein I hade followed Palladib, Scamizzi, Serho, Barbarb 
Cited, Albevsi, Bullant, und De Lorme: If any one has a min 
to make it à Hollow, becauſe ſome are of Sun tis that which 
Vit#uvuths calls the Doric Cymalſe, he ma y do it, keeping the fame 


Propercives whith were Sen fe for the * Cymaiſe, allowing no 


* more 
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the Up- 


ern ing between that 
tt Hollow. 


e Corona, to the Chrye of t 


Ogee 


Over the Capital of, the Triglyph, where Vitruvius would have a 


Doric Cymaiſ:, Vhive put aHollow, or half Scotia, as Palladio, 
Viola, and Bullam hade done; and for the foremention'd Reaſon, 
namely, that the Hollow is the Doric Cymaiſe; I find two other 
Sorts af Mouldings plac'd here; in the Theatre of Marcellus tis an 
Ogee, and Vgnola makes it of a Quarter- round; that which in- 
clines me to make it a Hollow, is the Authority of Barbaro, who 
ſays that the Hollow is the Doric Cymaiſe. 
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B The 05 of the Doric Order, in the Coliſeum, 0 en 5 . Flo 

C The Baſe of the Doric Order after Vignos. 

D Channellings, or Flutings, cut according to Vitruvius. 
Abe third Manner of cutting the Shaft of the Doric Column, 
taught by Vitruvius, where, inſtead of Flutings, there are only Cants, 
without any Cavity or $1 nking. 

E Flutings according to Vignola. 

F The Capital of Vitruvius. 

G The Capital of the Doric Order of the Coliſeum. 

H 7he Capital of Alberti. 

I The Entablature taken partly from the Theatre of Marcellus, 

K The Soffit of the Emablature. 

L The Architrave of the Doric Order of. the Coliſeum. 

M Figure to explain the Manner of drawing the Cymaiſe and Ogee. 

To Lferibe the Cymaiſe, draw a right Line from the lower Corner 
of the Fillet, marked a, to the upper Corner of that of the Ogee 
marked b; wide this Tine equally.m two at c, and, on each Half 
male an equilateral Triangle; the Points of theſe Triangles, marked 
d and e, are the Centers of the two Portions of a Circle, each of 
which, form half the Sweep of the Cymaiſe. To make this Sweep 
more carved, as is ſometimes done, when we would grove the Mould- 
ing leſs Projedlure, the Lines of the Sides of the Triangle, at the 
Iuterſection of which is the Center, muſt be ſhortened. 
The Deſcription of the Ogee, is much after the ſame Manner 3 
Divide the Projecture, given io the Ogee and us Fillet, into five or 


EA 8 : 


Ogee has beyond the Member, upon which it is ſet, provided it be 
not an Aſtragal, for the lower Part of an Ogee has no Projefture 
over an Aſtragal; another Part is for the Projecture which the Fil- 
let has beyond the Ogee at Head : from theſe two Points o and i, 
draw a 2 Line, which diwide into two Parts, as in the Cymaiſe, 
and proceed m the ſame Manner by two Triangles. and by the | 
Portions of Circles deſcribed from Centers on the Points of the Tri- 
angles, io draw the Contour. The Curvature of this Member is 
ſometimes ſo great, that each Part is almoſt an entire K emi- circle, | — 
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i e III. | 
2 the [ONI C Order. 
TT, | =; = oo Il HE Proportions of the Ionic Order, beit 8 | 


t he ſame Relation to them of the Doric, 
l and the other more delicate Orders, as 
N | thoſe of the Tuſcan do to the Doric, ex- hl 
A CURB cept as to the Diminution of the Co- ” 

ums, which is much greater in the 

RSS WE 7c, than in the others, where it is 

— always alike. The Character of tlie } 

47 Jomc Order, is much more particular, 
the © Baſe of he Fas; the Capital, and the Cornice of the En- 0 
tablature, being ſuch, as render it more different from the other | 

Orders, than the Doric is from the Tuſcan. | 

Taz whole Order, as was ſaid before, conſiſts of forty little 
Modules, of which, the Pedeſtal has eight, the Column twenty- 
fix, and the Entablature fix. Theſe Parts of the Pedeſtal are de- 
termin'd as uſual, as may be ſeen in Plate I. the Baſe having a |" 
Fourth of the whole Height of the Pedeſtal, the Cornice one Eighth, | 
and the Mouldings of the Baſe one Third of the whole Baſe. 

Trax Mouldings of the Baſe of the Pedeſtal, which are two in BASE 
the Iuſcan Order, PS) three in the Doric, are four here: namely, of tbe 

_ an inverted Cymaiſe with its Fillet, and a Hollow, with its Fillet Pedeſtal. | 
under it. To find the Heights of theſe Mouldings, the Third of 
the Baſe, which, in the Taste is divided into ſix, and, in the Do- | 
ric, into ſeven, is here divided into eight: four of theſe Parts are fx 
given to the Cymaiſe, and one me” its Fillet ; two to the ET = 

CARE an 


. 


Cn. III. and one to its Fillet. The Projecture of the Hollow is one fifth of 
the little Module, taken from the Naked of the Die, that of the 
Fillet of the Cymaiſe is three fifths. 
Tux Character, of this Baſe, is taken from the Ionic Order of 
the Temple of Maaly Fortune, and differs from it in nothing, but 
that the latter has a Fillet between the upper Part of the Cymaiſe, 
and the Fillet of the Hollow ; and, that the Fillet of the Cymaiſe 
is extraordinary large. Palladio and Scamoxxi, inſtead of the little 
Fillet, which is between the Comal and the Hollow, put an 
Aſtragal. 

Cornice T 12 x Members of the Cornice, which are three in the Tuſcan, 

of the and four in the Doric, are five in number here: namely, a Hollow 

Pedeſtal. with its Fillet above, and a Drip, or hanging Square, crown'd 
with an Ogee and its Fillet. To find the Heights of theſe Mem- 
bers, divide that of the whole Cornice into ten Parts, as it is divi- 
ded into nine in the Doric, and eight in the Tuſcan two of theſe 
Parts are given to the Holſow, and one to its Fillet; four to the 
Drip, two to the Ogee, and one to its Fillet. The Projecture of 
the Hollow is one fich and a half of the little Module, taken from 
the Naked of the Die, that of the Drip is three; and that of the 
Ogee and its. Fillet, is four. 

TRE Character of this Cornice has no Agreement 84 with 
chat of the Autique, or the Modern: In the Temple of Manly For 
tunc, it conſiſts of ten Members, which make it ffrangelycconfus'd: 
and one may ſay, that the Cornices of Palladio and Scaimoxxi are 
alſo too full of Members for the Order; thoſe that they preſcribe 


for the Corinthian and Compoſe, » not . more than they allow 
this. * | —- 
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Virus deſcribes a Baſe for the Tonic and Corenthian Columns, BASE 
which moſt of the Moderns ule only for the Ionic, and which is foun of the 
in none of the Ionic Works that remain of the Aucients, who always Col - 
gave it the Attic Baſe : Some of the Moderns, as Alberti and Viola, — 
give it the Cyrinthian Baſe, and only follow Vitruvius, in that they 
give, as he does, the ſame Baſe to the Tone and Corinthian Co- 


Tux Proportions of thisBaſe, according to Vitruvius, are found 
by dividing the whole Height of the Baſe into three; one of which 
is given to the Plinth, as in the Attic Baſe ; the Remainder being 
divided into ſeven Parts, three are given to a Torus, which is at 
the upper Part of the Baſe, what remains, is again divided into 

two, and each of theſe two Parts into ten others, of which, two 
are for a Fillet under the Torus, five for a Scotia, one for the low- T 
er Fillet of the Scotia, and two' for an Aftragal, which 1s accom- 
panied with another Aſtragal of the ſame Bigneſs, and with ano- 
ther Scotia, having the ſame Dimenſion and the fame Fillets as the 
former, the greater Fillet being upon the Plinth. n 
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Virzurmds has not given the Projectures of this Baſe ; I take 
them as uſual, by Divitions of the little Module into five; giving 
two Fifths and a half to the Projecture of the Torus, two to that 
of the Aſtragals, one and a half to the Fillet under the Torus, one 
and three quarters to the Fillets next the Aſtragals, and two and 
three quarters to the Fillet which lies upon the Plinth 


TAE Character of this Baſe has ſomething in it ſo odd, by rea- 
ſon of the largeneſs of the Torus above, and the Weakneſs of the 
Fillet next upon the Plinth, that tis no wonder the Ancients reject- 
ed it: and J place it here, only to diſtinguiſh the Orders, by 


whatever each of them may have in particular. De Lorme propo- 


SHAFT 
of the 


{cs another Ionic Baſe, which he pretends to have found in ſome 
Antique Buildings: It differs from that of Vitruvius, in that he puts 
two Aſtragals, of different Bigneſs, between the Plinth and the 
Fillet of the firſt Scotia. 8 

Tnar which renders the Shaft of the Ionic Column different 
from that of the Doric, is the manner of its Flutings, which are 


Column. common to this, and to the Corinthian and Compoſite. Theſe Flu- 


tings differ from the Doric in their Number, which 1s twenty-four, 
and, ſometimes, thirty-two, according to Vitruvius and the Mo- 


derne, whereas the Doric has but twenty; though, in the Temple 
of Manly Fortune, which 1s the only fluted one of the Antique Jonics, 
at Rome, there are but twenty Flutings: But their Character has 
ſtill ſomething more particular, they not being ſunk ſhallow, as in 


the Doric, but having the uſual Depth of the entire Semi- circle; 


for there are few Columns like thoſe of the Pantheon, where the 


Flutings are hollowed leſs than the Semi- circle, or like thoſe of the 
Temple of Jupiter Fulmmans, where they are ſunk deeper. In ſome 
Buildings, the lower Third of the Flutings is half fill'd, up, as it 
were by a Staff, or thick Rope, which makes them call'd cabled 
Columns, that have this kind of Flutings. Sometimes, inſtead of 


| Ropes or Staves, the Bottom of the Flutings is only fill'd up near 
the Edge of the Side, as it is in the Columns within the Pantheon: 


but, as theſe Ways of filling the Flutings, are found in very few 


Works, one may affirm, that they ought to be but ſeldom put in 


Practice, and Reaſon directs they are not to be made uſe of, but 


when Columns are ſet upon the Level of the Pavement, and not 


when they are rais d upon Pedeſtals, or in ſecond Orders; though, 


in the Arch of Conſtantine, the Columns that are ſet upon the Pede- 


ſtals are cabled; becauſe this filling up is for no other Purpoſe, 


than that the Sides might not be too much weakned by the Flutings, 


and that they might not be broke by every Blow which their ſtand- 


ing low expoſes them to; for, as to the Example of Conſtantine's 
Arch, there can be little Authority in that, it being the general 


Opinion, 


Fare 1 «freinds of Cu t 65 | 


Opinion, that this Arch was built with the Ruins of ung Gothen 
Structure, where tis very probable the Columns ſtood upon tlie 
Level of the Pavement. The Proportion- of the Hollow; of the 
Flutings, to the Lift between them, which is what we call the Side; 
is not perfectly determin d; but the mean Proportion 1 is to give the 
Side a third Part of the Breadth of the Fluting: that is to ſay, each 
twenty - fourth Pact of the Periphery of the Column being divided 
into four, three of them ſhould be given to the Fluting, and one 
to the Side. 
TuksE Flutings have different Characters, as to the Manner 
| how they terminate towards the Sweeps at the Bottom and Top 
of the Shafr. The moſt uſual, is to make them round as the Head 
of a Niche: Sometimes theſe Extremities are cut quite ſtrait, as in 
the Temple of Veſta, at Tivoli; ſometimes they are cut juſt con- 
trary to the firſt mention'd, the Naked of the Column making a 


Semi- circle on the P luting, as they were at the Tuteles at Bour- 
. deaux. 


9. 


- TI Ionic Capital conſiſt of three parts: namely, an a Abacus, Capital. 
£ which has no more than an Ogee and its Fillet ; a Rind, which 
” produces the Volutes or Scrouls, and an Ovolo, or Quatter-round; 


” for the Aſtragal, that is under the Ovolo, belongs to the Shaft of 
n the Column. The middle part is, by ſome, calbd the Rind or 
E Bark, becauſe it reſembles the thick Bark of a Tree, which having 
been laid on the Top of a Vaſe, whoſe Brim is repreſented by the 

Ovolo, ſeems, in Drying, to be ſhrunk up underneath. YLitruvius 
, fays, that this twirling, which the Volutes make on both Sides the 
Capital, repreſents the Locks of Hair, which turn into Rings or 

Buckle, on each Side the Womens Faces, 

To find the Height of this Capital taken from the Top of the 

4 Abacus down to the Aſtragal, the little Module muſt be divided 
| into twelve Parts, eleven of which are given to the whole Capital, 
the Abacus having three, namely, two for its Ogee, and one for 
its Fillet ; the Rind has four, one of which is for its Rim; and 


- the Oyolo has alſo four. From the Top of the Abacus, to the 
"s Bottom of the Volute, are nineteen of theſe twelfth Parts of the 
* To deſcribe the Contour of the Volute, you muſt begin at the 


. Aſtragal, on the Top of the Column, which ſhould have two of 
oh the foremention'd.Twelfths in Thickneſs, and extend to the right 
- and leſt, as much as the Diameter of the Column below. This 
- Aſtragal being drawn on the Face, where the Volute is to be trac 

1: a. level Line muſt be drawn through the middle of the Aſtra ry 
8 and continued beyond the Extremity thereof: then, from the T op 
ral of the Abacus, Jar: all ps 2 to the — e Line 
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Cu. III. ab through the Center of the Circle, whoſe half deſcribes the 


Out · line of the Aſtragal: This Circle which has'two Twelfths in 
Diameter, is, by Vitruvius calld the Eye of the Volute ; and tis 
within this Circle, the twelve Points are to be placd, which ſerve 
for Centers to the four Quarters of each of the three Revolutions 
that compoſe the Scroul. To find theſe twelve Points, in the Eye 
of the Volute, deſcribe a Square, whoſe my onals, are one 1n the 
Horizontal Line, and the other in the Plum- line, interſecting each 
other in the Center of the Eye. From the middle of the Sides of 
this Square, drau two Lines, which divide the Square into four, 
and each Line being parted equally into fix, they give the twelve 
Points required. To deſcribe the Volute, ſet the fd Leg of the 
Compaſſes on the firſt Point, which is in the middle of the inner 
and upper Side of the Square, and extend the other Leg to the 
Place where the perpendicular Line cuts that of the lower Part of 
the Abacus, and draw a Quarter of a Circle outwards and down- 
wards, till it meets the horizontal Line. From this Place, having 
- ſet the fd Leg in the ſecond Point, which is in the middle of the 
upper and outer Side of the Square of the Eye, make the ſecond 
= of a Circle, turning downwards till it meets the Plum- line, 
and from thence, having placed the fd Leg in the third Point, 
which is in the middle of the lower and outer Side of the Square 
of the Bye, draw the third Quarter of a Circle, turning u wards 
and inwards till it cut the horizontal Line. From thence, having 
ſer the fd Leg in the fourth Point, which is in the middle of the 
lower and inner Side of the Square of the Eye, deſcribe the fourth 
Quarter of a Circle, turning upwards and outwards, till i it touch 
the Plum- line. From thence, having plac d the fwd Foot in the 
fifth Point, which is under the firſt, kundig towards the Center, 
draw the fifth Quarter of a Circle, and, in the ſame manner, the 
Aixth from the fixth Point, which is below the ſecond, and the ſe- 
venth from che ſeventh Point, which is next the third; and thus go- 
ing on from Point to Point in the ſame Order, you form the twelve 
Quarters, which make the ſpiral Circumvolution of the Scrout. 
Tur Thickneſs of the Edge, or Border, which is on the Face 
of the Volute, and which, under the Abacus, is one of thoſe twelve 
Parts, as has been ſaid, ought to go fill narrowing, by little and 
Httle, till it comes to the Eye: this Border is raigd above the Vo- 
lute, one twelfth Part of the Breadth of the Rind, which was four 
of the Twelfths beforemention'd# Now, as the Rind grows nar- 
rower and narrower, and this Border diminithes 1 proportionably, its 
Elevation ought allo to diminiſh and this Diminution is determined 
by the Breadth of the Rind of which, it is always the twelſth Part. 
This Border is deſcribd by a wegus in the fame. Manner 
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as the firſt was, placing the fix'd\Foot bf the Compa TIP in twelve 
other Points, very near the firſt; | namely, at the ih part of the 
Diſtance that is between the former, under which they ought to bez 
reckoning towards the Center of the Eye. To find the Projecture 


of the Abacus, you give the Ogee and its Fillet a Projecture beyond 
the perpendicufar r Line, equal to the EE of the 4 wizeh is 
two Twelfths. 


TAE Proofs of the Ovolo i is equal to its Height, wich i is 
four Twelfths. This Member is carvd with an Ornament, com- 
monly call'd an Egg, becauſe of its oval Shape. The Greeks call'd 
it Echinos,\ becauſe they thought theſe Ovals repreſented Cheſnuts 
half inclogd in their Shell; which is covered with Prickles; like thoſe 


of a Hedghog, call'd Echinos in Greek; five of theſe Eggs are cut 


in each Face of the Ca pital, of Winch there are but three that ap- 
pear entire, the two chat are near the Volutes, are partly cover'd 


by three ſmall Husks, which 1flue out of a Leaf, whoſe Stalk lyes | 


upon the firſt Circumvolution of the Scroul. 

TI Volutes hitherto deſcrib'd, are on the Face of Mie Cap ita i in 
Front, and on that behind it; the Faces, on the Sides, are df. Ano+ 
ther Faſhions: Vatruvms calls this Part on the Side; the Pillow: 


The Mogerns give it the Name of Balluſter, becauſe it reſembles the 


Cup of the Flower of the wild Pomegranate; calbd Ba/aifie# in 


Greek. This Balluſter is double, having a Pomegranate in the mid- 


dle. Its Edges, towards the Volutes, are two Twelfths; accordirig 
to Vitruvias; that is, the Breadth of the Eye. The Profile; or 
Contour of the Pomegranate, 1s, by the fame Author, call's the 
Girdle or Belt; but the Out- line of it, which he makes: u Semi- 
circle, agrees not with what we find given it in the Works of the 
Antique, where it has an irregular Form not to be deſcribd without 


bigure. This Balluſter is caryd with great Letives, as the Pome- 


e likewle covertd with an Leaves 5 n . rang d lite 
RE s Proportions of this Capital, which hy hoſe of 75 avi, 
but explain d. in a more eaſy and regular Manner, agree not in eve3 
ry thing witk the EKatuples left us by the Anrients and Moldeyns: Its 
Height, which 1 make of eighteen Minutes, as it isin'the Cui, 
and which come near the Proportion Hurudius gives it, is turctity- 
one Minutes and two Thirds in the Theatre of Murtellar, and twerr- 
ty one and a Half in the Temple of Manly Fortan. The Echinasj 
or Ovolo, which Emake of the fame Height as! the Rind ot Bark, 
is lar ger chön alt the reſt of the Capital, in the Temple uf Nhe 
* and it is leſs than the Rind in the Theatre Of | Mancethes. 
The Volute, whoſe Height I make twenty- ix Minutes and a Half, 
s ut — and a Quarter in the Temple of Manly Fortune, 
twenty- 


Cu. III. twenty-four 1 a Half in the Gallen, and „ nd 2 Quar- 
ter in the Theatre of Marcellus. The Breadthof the Volute, which 
ll I make of twenty-three Minutes and a Third, as in the Coliſeum, is 
= - twenty-five and a Quarter in that of Manly Fortune; and twenty- 
i four in the Theatre of Marcellus. The fame Diverſity of Propor- 
[\ tions, is found' among the Modern Authors, the Ovolo, Dy is 
== greater than the Rind in Palladio, LVignola, Barbaro, Bullant, and 
[: De Lorme, being equal to it in Alberti and Scamozzr, 
k TRE Differences of the Character, are, firſt, that in the Antique, 
_—_ as well as in ſome of the Moderns, as Li gol, 5 erlio, and Barbaro, 
| the Eye of the Volute anſwers not the Aſtragal on the Top of the 
| Column, as moſt of the Moderns mike it, following Jitruvius, who, 
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it having faid, that from the Center of the Eye, to the Bottom of the 
= Volute, there are three Parts and a half, he then adds, that there 
are three below the Aſtragal for the Deſcent of the Volute: for, 
from thence, it follows, that the Eye of the Volute, and the Aftra- 
gal, are in the ſame Place, ſince the Dimenſion of the Eye, being 
one Part, as it is, there is then a half Part from the Center to the 
l under Part thereof, which makes the Space, between the Aſtragal, 
| and the Bottom of the Volute, leſs by half a Part, than that which 
is from the Center of the Eye. 
Ix the ſecond Place, the Face of the Volutes, which afually make 
a | frait Flat, is ſomewhat curv d and convex in the Temple of Manly 
j . Foriune, fo that the Circumvolutions go advancing outwards; as 
= they doin the Compoſite Order of the Arches of Titus; and &. eprimius, 
li and in the Temple of Bacchus. 
0 TAIID T, in this Volute of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, the 
Border, or Rim of the Scroul, is not only a plain Sweep, as uſually, 
but the Sweep is accompanied with a Fillet. Fourthly, the Leaves 
which inveſt the Balluſter, are ſometimes long and narrow, either 
in Water- lea ves, as in the Theatre of Marcellus, or elle ra fled y : 
ſmall, as Palladio and YVignola make them: Sometimes they ar 
afterthe Manner of the Olive-leaves, which are cut in the Corininiaun 
i Capital; as they are in the Temple of Manly Fortune. Fifthly, on 
| the angular Columns of the Temple of Manly Fortune, the two Fa- 
ces of the Volutes are join'd together at the outward Corner, and 
== the Balluſters meet in the ſame manner at the inner Corner, which: 
was done to hinder the Capitals of the Columns which make the 
Return, from having their Faces on the Front and Back- part of the 
Temple, different from thoſe which are on the Sides; namely, one 
| with: Volutes, the other with Balluſters ; oy by this mum aer 
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Part II. foe Kinds of Columns. 


Tus Difference of Faces in the Ionic Capital, which renders it 
inconvenient, has oblig'd the Moderus, following Scamozs!, to change 
it, in making its four Faces alike, by taking away the Balluſter, 


bending all the Faces of the Volutes, and hollowing them inwards, 
as they are in the Compoſite Order. There are, however, two Things 


may be cenſur'd, in the Capital of Scamozzz; One is, that the Volute 


is of an equal Thickneſs, whereas, in the Ionic of Fortuna Viriks, 


and every where in the Compaſite Capitals, from whence this Vo- 
lute was taken, 1t goes, enlarging itſelf, downwards, very grace- 
fully. The other 1s, that he caules the Volute to ſpring from the 
Echinos, or Ovolo, as from a Vale, after the Manner of the Com- 
poſite of the Moderns, who have introduc'd this Change, contrary to 
what we find in moſt of the Compoſite Works of the Antique, where 
the Bark paſſes over the Ovolo, and under the Abacus, quite ſtrait, 


and turns only at its Extremities, which form the Volute : for, 


without that, the Abacus of the Ionic Capital, which is only an 
Ogee, appears too thin a Member, and ſeems to need Support from 


the Bark, as it has in the Ionic Volute of the Aucients. I think it 


may alſo be objected, that the Architects, who make uſe of the 


Capital of Scamozzz, have choſen that Manner of the two, he pro- 


poſes, which ſeems leaſt ſuitable to the Ionic Order; for this Au- 
thor makes the Abacus two Ways; one of which, 1s with a Sweep, 
as the Volute, as it is in the Compo/zte Order; the other is left ſtrait, 
and perfectly ſquare, as it is in the Ancient Ionic, and in that of the 
Temple of Manly Fortune, where, the Abacus does not extend it- 
ſelf on the Corners of the Volutes, there being only a Leaf, which 
coming from under the Corner of the Abacus, turns itſelf down 


upon the Volute, and deſcends, till it comes juſt againſt the Eye 
of the Scroul; and ſtill more to diſtinguiſh this Order from the 


Compoſite, there is no Flower between the Volutes. 


Or late Years, Sculptors have added an Enrichment to the Ionic 


Capital, which Scamozzz, who new modell'd it, had not inſerted ; 
which is the making Feſtoons; that, together with the ſmall Husks 
of the Volutes, ſpring from the Flower, whoſe Stalk lies upon the 
firſt Circumvolution of the Scroul: and, it ſeems, that they 
would, thereby, repreſent the Curls of Hair, hanging down on 


both Sides of the Face, which /Yiruvims would have ſignified by the 


Volutes: for, it may be ſaid, that the Volutes repreſent, rather the 
Locks of Hair twiſted up, and, that the Feſtoons bear more Re- 
ſemblance to the Buckles of Hair in Curl. . 

T rs farther remarkable, that there is an Opinion amongſt Ar- 
chitects, that the Volutes of this Temple are more oval, and broad- 
er ſideways, than they are commonly made, which is not true; 
for, although the Capitals of N uilding are different, and * 
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Cn. III. of them imperfect, it is certain, that thoſe which are finiſſ᷑d, are 

far from having the Volute oval, breadthwiſe; having it rather ſo up 

[| and down, being twenty-ſix Minutes and a half high, and twenty- 

three Minutes and a half wide; whereas, in the Theatre of Mar- 

cellus, where they are but twenty-ſix Minutes and a Quarter high, 
they are twenty-four wide. 


= 
i Entabla- Tus Entablature has the uſual Height of two Diameters of the 
| 


ture. lower Part of the Column, or ſix little Modules. It is alſo divided 

as in all the other Orders except the Doric, into twenty Parts; of 

which, the Architrave has fix, and the Freeze as many, the eight, 

which remain, being for the Cornice. The Proportions of the 

three Parts, whereof this Entablature is compos'd, are different in 

Authors. Yitruvins makes the Freeze greater than the Architrave 

wherein, Vignola and De Lorme have imitated him. On the con- 

| trary, in the Temple of Manly Fortune, and in the Theatre of Mar- 

cellus, the Freeze is leſs than the Architrave ; and this Proportion 

has been followed by Palladio, Scamoxzi, Serho, Barbaro, Cataneo, 

and Viola, Alberti, whom I follow herein, keeps the Middle, and 

makes the Freeze and Architrave equal: He, alſo, gives eight 

Parts to the Cornice, of which, the Architrave and Freeze have 

each fix, which are the fame Proportions I give theſe Parts. 

Archi- To find the Heights of the Members of the Architrave, divide 

it into five Parts; giving one to the Cymaiſe, compos'd of an O- 

See and its Fillet : che Remainder being divided into twelve Parts, 

the firſt Face of the Architrave has three, the ſecond four, and the 

third five. The Projectures are determin'd by fifth Parts of the 

little Module; fo that a Quarter of one of theſe Fifths, is given 

to the Projecture of each Face, and an entire Fifth to the Ogee with 

its Fillet; which makes together, one Fifth and a Half, for the Pro- 
jecture of the whole Architrave. | 

TSH Proportions are not found in all thoſe Works we 

take our Examples from; the Cymaiſe is leſs in Jitruvius than we 

make it; he hollows it but the ſeventh Part of the Architrave, 

whereas I make it the fifth, as 1t is in the Theatre of Marcellus 

becauſe, in the Antique, it is ſometimes much greater, being in the 

Coliſeum, two Ninths, and, in the Temple of Manly Fortune, two 

Fifths. The Moderns, alſo, differ ſome from others, Ferlio and Bul- 

lam make it little, according to Hutruvius, and others make it large, 

as Palladio, Vignola, Atbertz, and Vila, 

Tur Character is alſo different, in that there are Aſtragals, 
ſometimes, inſerted between the Faces, as Palladio has done. In 
the Temple of Manly Fortune, there is but one, and that is not be- 
tween the Faces, but in the Midft of the ſecond Face. Scamoxzi 
puts one under the Cymaiſe, as in the Corinthian Order. I think 

the 
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the Plainneſs that Vitrunius gives this Architrave, in cutting off the 


ſtinguiſhes, from each other, only by their Capitals; che Corinthian, 
according to theſe Heights, borrowing, ſometimes'the Entablature 


ſelf by this Rule. 


ſian; and mott of the Moderns have ſhewn diſlike to it. 


. the Ovolo, or Quarter-round, with the Aſtragal and Fillet under 


Aſtragals, ſuits beſt with this Order, which ſhould not have thoſe 
Ornaments that are peculiar to the more delicate; though Yirruvins 
makes no ſuch Difference between theſe two Orders, 'which he di- 


of the fone Order, ſometimes that of the Doric: For, if Architects, 
fince I atrumuus, haveadded Ornaments to the Corinthian Order, they 
have done it, in my Opinion, with more Reaſon, than thoſe who 
would give theſe very Ornaments to the Ionic Order. The Faces 
are ſometimes made leaning backwards, and the Soffit of their Pro- 
jecture not direct, but riſing up before, as in the Temple of Manly 
Fortune; and *tis pretended this is done, that the Projectures, and 
Heights of the Members, may appear otherwiſe than they really 
are. VJitrudius would have all the Faces of the Members in Enta- | — 
blaments, incline forward, pretending that this Inclination makes | 


them appear plumb. We find, however, in the Anzgue, that the 
Faces are oftner made leaning backward than forward. But all = 
thoſe Things are confider'd in a ſeperate Chapter, where I diſcourſe | 
of the Change of Proportions. However, my Opinion is, that all - 

that ſhould appear plumb and level, ought to be really made ſo; 
and, in all the Members, of what Order loever it be, I govern my- 


TEE Freeze, ſmall and ſwelling, : as Vitruvins has made it, is not Freeze. 
found practiſed in the Antique, unleſs it be in the Baths of Diocle- 


Tux eight Twentieths of the whole Entablature, which are al- Cornice 
lowed to all the Cornices, except that of the Doric Order, regulate gf the 
the Height of this, and that of all its Members, which are Ten in Entabla- 

Number. The furt, which is an Ogee, has one of the Twentieths; ture. 
che ſecond, which is 4 Dentel, has one and a half; the third is a 
Fillet, which has one Fourth of a Part; the fourth is an Aſtragal, 
which has as much; the Fifth is a Quarter-round, which has one 
Part; the ſixth is the Corona, which has one and a half; under 
the Corana there is a Drip, whoſe Depth is one Third of a Part; 
the ſeventh Member is an Ogee, which has half a Part; the eighth 
is a Fillet, which is a Quarter of one; the ninth is the Cymaiſe, 
which has one Part and a quarter; the tenth is the Laft, or e 
of the Cymaiſe, which has half a Part. 

Tux Projectures are govern'd by Fifths of the little Module, of 
which, twelve are given to that of the whole Cornice: the Ogee 
has one, taken from the Naked of the Freeze; the Denticle three; 


it, four and a half; the Corona eight and a half; the Ogee, with 
its Fillet, nine and a half; and the Cymaiſe twelve. FOR 


ö \ 


The Ordonance of the Part J I. 


Cu. III. For cutting the Dentel, divide the Height into three parts, g1- 


ving two of them to the Denticle, and one to the Space between. 


Tur, wherein thele Proportions differ from the Antique, and 


the Moderus, is, chiefly, in the Cutting of the Dentel; which, Vi- 


trudius, and ſome Moderns, as Barbaro, and Cataneo, make very nar- 
row, giving but half the Height of the Dentel for its Breadth, and 
two Thirds of the Breadth of the Space between; and which, o- 


thers, as Vignola and Serlio, make larger. The Proportion, I aſ- 
ſign it, is the fame with that in the Theatre of Marcellus, the Gold- 


ſimiths Arch, that of Septimius, the Temple of Jupiter Fulmmans, and 


in the three Columns of Campo Haccino: for, as Vitruvius makes the 
Dentel very narrow, ſo it is ſometimes in the Antique made very 
large, having almoſt as much Breadth as Height, as it is in the 


Temple of Manly Fortune, at the Market at Nerva, and the Arches 


of Titus and Conſtantine. 

T ns Character I have here made Choice of, is that of Vitruvius, 
and the Antique, which conſiſts in that the Ionic Cornice has Denti- 
cles, which has been follow'd by moſt of the Moderus, as Serlio, 
Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Bullant, De Lorme, and Alberti: Thoſe, 


who inſert Modillions, as Palladio, Scamozzi, and Viola, borrow 
their Cornice from the Temple of Concord, which 1s an irregular 
' Tonic in all its Parts, but principally in its Cornice; Modillions be- 


ing the Character of the Corinthian and Compoſite Cornices, as Mu- 
tules are of the Doric, and Dentels of the Ionic; and I cannot think 
that Imitation ought to be approv'd, which Architects have made 
of the Cornice of the Temple of Concord, as Scamozzz is commen- 
ded for having taken the Model of his Ionic Capital from this an- 
cient Structure. Neither have I cut Eggs in the Quarter-round, 


which is over the Dentel, nor Leaves with Tongues, or any other 


Carving in the Ogees of the Architrave or Cornice becauſe I think 
it renders this Cornice too rich for the Order; which, Vitruvins al- 


lows no other Ornament but a Dentel. In Cornices, that are not 


cover'd by a Pediment, Jitruvius puts in the great Cymaiſe, direct- 
ly over each Column, and, 1n the Spaces, between the Columns, 


Lions Heads, at equal Diſtances, and would have thoſe, that are 


over the Columns, cut through, for carrying off the Water that 
falls on the Cornice and Roof. In the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, 


theſe Heads neither anſwer the Perpendicular of the Columns, nor 


the Spaces between them, with Regularity. 


The 
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The E XPLANATION of 


PLATE IV. 


* E Baſe 45 Vitruvius gives 10 all the Orders 156 

babe any, and which, the Moderns « appropriate ſolely 
zo the Ionic. That Piece of the Shaft of a Column, which is ſet up- 
on it, is fluted after that Manner we call cabled. Flutivgs. 6 

BCD The Plan of this Baſe. C The Plan of the cabled Flu- 
tings. D The Plan of that ſort of Hluting, 2 which i on "the Ant 
within the Pantheon. n 

E The Face of the Ionic Capital of the Antiens- : 

F The Side of the ſame Capital, 

G The Hide of the Modern Ionic Capital, reforn#d by Scamozzi 
and keeping that Horns which 1 7 ought. to have, which 1s to 
continue its Rind or Hark; upon'th Pate. ghd en hug Me: it. Tou 
may obſerve, that the Part # the Column join d to it, has the Top of 
its Flutings cut after the Manner of thoſe at the Tuieles at Bourdeaux. 
H The Play of the reforwd Modern Ca ait, 

L The Deſcription of the Antique Tonic Folie. 

K The Eye of the Volute, ſhewn at large, whith, in the Holme 5 
is markd a. From a, to b, is the Height of the. tele Modlule, parted 
into twelve, of which, the eleven from i; to h, make the Height of the 

Capital; andthe nineteen taken from b, to th 
far the Volute muſt deſcend ; d, e, is the horizontal Line, continued 
through the Center of the Eye. CO 

To deſcribe the Contour of the Volute, ſet the = Foot of thi "a 
paſſes on the firſt Point, anſiwering that markd i, in the Eye K, and 
extending the other Foot to m, in the Volute L; ea outwards the 


Foot on the ſecond Point, anſwering that marbd 2, in the Eye K, 


placing the fix'd Foot on that which anſwers the' Point 3, draw the 
third Duarter-circle from o to d; : from thence, Iikewiſe, ſetting the 
fixed Foot on that which anſwers the Point 4, Jaw the fourth Quarter 
of a Circle from d tos; and then, placing the fix d Foot on that an- 
ſwering the Point 5, deſeribe the fiftb Duarter=circle markd s, t; 
and ſo on, from Point to Point, till you have drawn the three Cir- 
cumvolutions. 
The Line c, anſwers to the Naked of the Bottom of the Column. That 
which is mar d m, u, t, gives the Out. line of the Pomegranate of the 
. Balluſter, which Vitruvius calls the Belt or Girdle. 


Bottom, determine how 


Quarter-cirele marbd m, n. From this P lee having ſet the fd 


deſcribe the ſecond Quarter. cirele markd n, o; and from thence, f 
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iq e CORINTHIAN Order 


I 7R UV I US makes the Cirinthitii 
and Ionic Order, differ only in their Ca- 
pitals, whoſe Proportion and Character 
have nothing alike: But we find in 
Structures, built ſince his time, other 
Differences than thoſe of their Capitals; 3 
for the Shaft of the Corinthian Column 
is ſhorter then that of the Ionic: the 
— Ra j; quite different. The Archi- 
eee e beltdes e «x,y and the Cymaiſe, has alſo two Aſtra- 
gals and an Ogee. The Cornice has an Ovolo, and Modillions, 
. which are not in the Ionic Order of Vitruvns. . 
oh B ASE In the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, where are eſtabliſhd the Pro- 
„ „f the portions in general, there is given to the entire Order, forty-three 
5 Pedeſtal. little Modules; whereof, the Pedeſtal has nine, the Column twen- 
| ty-eight, and the Entablament fix. The proportions were alſo ad- 
juſted, by giving the whole Baſe a Quarter of the Height of the 
1 Pedeſtal, and half a Quarter to the Cornice; the Zocolo, or 
l Plinth of the Bafe, having two Thirds of the whole Baſe, the 
| other Third is parted into nine; whence are taken the Heights of the 
five Members, whereof this Part is compos'd ; which are a Torus, 
an inverted Cymatium, with its Fillet, and an Ogee, with its Fil- 
let under it. The Torus has two Parts and a half of the nine; the 
Cymatium three and a half, which half is for the Fillet ; the Ogec 
two and a half, and its Fillet half a Part. The Projecture 8 the 
orus 
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Torus is that of the whole Baſe; that of the Cymatium is two 


Fifths and three Quarters of the little Module ; and that of the 
Ogee, with its Fillet, is one Fifth. 

T nx Character of this Bale, is taken from Palladin, who has 
followed the Example of that of the Arch cf Cmftantine, in every 
thing but this, hilt inſtead of the Ogee, which makes the upper 
Member of Palladius Baſe, that has an Aſtragal, with a Cavetto, 
or ſmall Hollow upon it. In the Altars of the Pantheon, tis alſo 
much the fame, all the Difference being, that the Ogee there has 
an Aſtragal, which ſupplies the Place of this Fillet. 

I x the Cofnice, the fr Members that compoſe it, are an Ogee; 
with its Fillet ; a Cymatium that riſes under the Corona, which it 


The whole. Cornice is divided int eleven 
Parts, of which, the lower Ogee has one and à Half, and its Fil- 
let half a one; three are given to the Cymaiſe, three to.the Co- 


rona, two to the Ogee that crowns it, and one to its Fillet. The 
lower Ogee, with its Fillet, has, in Projecture, one fifth Part of 


the little Module, reckoning from the Naked of the Die; the Cy- 
matium to the Drip, has two fifth Parts, and the fixth of a Part ; 


the Projecture of the Corona is three Parts ; and that of the upper 


Ogee, with itsFillet, is a fifth of the little Module, beyond the Corona. 

THE Character of this Cornice, is alſo taken from Palladio, and 
differs nothing from that of the Altars in the Pantheon, but, that 
inſtead of the upper Ogee, there is a Cymaiſe in the Pantheon. 
In the Arch of Conſtantme, this Cornice is very irregular, not having 
that Relation, the Cornices of Pedeſtals generally have to their Ba- 
ſes, which. is always to conſiſt of a greater Number of Members 
than the Baſes ; for it is fo plain there, that inſtead of fix Mem- 
bers, as I allow it, it has but four ; namely, a Fillet, an Aſtragal, 
and a Cymaiſe with its Fillet ; and its Members are alſo very 
diſproportionate ; the Fillet, which is under the Aſtragal, being ex- 
tremely ſmall, and the Aftragal, with the Cymaiſe, exceflively 
great. In the Temple of Veſta at Tivoli, we find the ſame Diſpro- 
portion, bur 'tis in the Baſe, which conſiſts of no more than a large 
inverted Ogee, with its Fillet, which do the Office of Baſe, and 
Zocolo to the Pedeſtal. _ 


TAE Anttent Architects, who eantie immediately after Vurubius, BASE 
invented a: Baſe for the Corinibian Column, that ſeems to be a of zhe 
or it lias two Tores ds Column. 


Compoſition of the Attic und Ionic Bale ; 
the Artic, and two Aſtragals, and two Scotias) ds the Ionic. In 
this Diverfity of Proportions, found in the Examples, which the 
Works of the Antents and Modern give t6 this Bäſe, . keepitig my 


accuſtont'd Medium, I take the Heights of ill the VMembert, by 


Diviſions 


* 


dee ee AA eee eee eee eee 


Cornice 
of the 


hollows to make A np, a Corona, and an Ogee, with? its Fillet, Pedeſtal. 
or Square upon it. 
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80 De Orabnance of the Part II. 


Cu. IV. Diviſions into Fourths; as was done in the Doric Capital by Thirds; 
for the fourth Part of the Semi- diameter of the Column, which is 
the Height of the whole Baſe, is the Height of the Plinth; the fourth 
of what remains, is the Height of the lower Torus; the fourth 
Part of what then remains, is the Height of the upper Torus; the 
fourth Part of the Remainder, is for the two Aſtragals in the Mid- 
dle, which have each half of this Fourth; the Fourth of what re- 

mains between each Torus, and each Aſtragal, is for the greater 

Fillet of the Scotia, which ought to be next each Torus; the fourth 
of what then remains, is for the leſſer Fillet, which ſhould be con- 
tiguous to the Aſtragals; and what aſterwards remains, is for the 


Scotias. 


Tuſcan. Doric; lonic. Coriuthian. Compoſite. 
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Tu Projectures are regulated, as before, by Fifths of the little 
Module, ſo that the great Torus, as alſo the Plinth, has three 
Fifths, in Projecture from the Naked of the Column; the Aſtra- 
gals, and the greater Fillet of the lower Scotia, | have two F ifths ; 
the upper Torus, and the leſſer Fillets of the Scotias have one Fifth, 
and three Qurrters of a Fifth; and the greater Fillet of the upper 
Scotia, one Fifth and a half. 7 


* * 


I'N 
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Pee II foe Kinds of Gil 


of an Ovolo, and Annulets, here is only the Brim of a Vale, and 


Row of Leaves, and two for the ſecond. The Height of each Leat be- 


Head of the Leaf makes on the Turn. The three Parts at top, 


8 1 


Ix the Proportions, and the Character of this Baſe, Lhere give, 
thereis ſcarce any thing makes it different from the Amina, but the 


Proportions of the Scotias, which I make equal, thyugh they are 


found almoſt always different in the Antique, that above being leſs 
than the other. But as all the Moderns. make them bi 1 
thought I could not do amiſs in following theſe great Maſters. 


WHA x is remarkable in the Shaft of the PET Column, is SHAFT 


its Height, which, as has been ſaid, is leſs than that of the Ionic; of the 


becauſe its Capital, being much higher, had the Shaft been length- Column. 
ned proportionably to what is done in the other Orders, the entire 
Column would have had too great an Augmentation of H eight. 

As for its Flutings, all that relates to them, has been ſpoken to in 

the precedent Chapter, there being no Difference in the Flutings of 

theſe two Orders, either as to Figure, or Number, for if ſometimes 

we find in the Amique, that the Ionic has fewer Flutings than the 
Corinthian, as in the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, where they are but 

twenty in Number, there are alſo Corinthian Columns that have no 

more, as in the Temple of the Gil at Tuo. 

Tux Corinthian Capital is ſtill more different from the thee others, Capital.. 
than the Ionic is from the Doric or Tuſcan ; for it has neither the 
Abacus nor Ovolo, | which are eſſential Parts common to the 7 
can, Doric and Ionic. Here is indeed an Abacus, but altogether 
different from the others, having its four Faces circular and hol- 
low'd inward, where there is a Roſe on each of the four. Inſtead 


that which is as a Neck, is very much lengthen'd, and enrich'd with 
a double Row of eight Leaves in each, bending their Headso outwards, 
from between which, ariſe ſmall Stalks, — whence ſpring the 
Volutes, which have no Reſemblance with thoſe of the Ionic Capi- 
tal, and which, inſtead of four in the Ionic, are ſixteen. in Number 
here; four in each Face. 

Fox the Height of this Capital, add to the Extent of the while 
Diameter, at bottom of the Column, one fixth Part, which makes 
three little Modules and a Half. This Height being parted into 
ſeven, the four loweſt are for the Leaves; to wit, two for the firſt 


ing parted into three, the upper Part is for the Deſcent, which the 


which remain of the ſeven, are for the Stems, Volutes, and Aba- 
cus. Tbis is divided into ſeven Parts, of which, the two upper 
ones are given to the Abacus, the three next to the Volute, and 
the two loweſt to the Stem or Stalks; ſo that one of theſe two 
Parts is for the bowing down of the Leaves of the Stems, of which, 
there are two that meet and join at the Place where the Volutes 
X come 
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dur Middles of the Capital. Under the Horns of the Abacus, 
. the Volutes meet, there is a ſmall Leaf of the Acänthus, 
- which2turns' back tous the Corner of the Abacus, to fill the 
Space which is between the Volute that deſevis, and the H (MG of 
„ the Abacus tliat remains ſtrait. i" 

Tut Leaves, bedbremention'l, s are divided; each bab th ree 
| Randev6f lefler Leaves, of which they are compogd, and wick they 
have on each Side, beſides the middle Leaf, which turns outwards; 
the lefſer Leaves are again parted generally into five, and then are 
call'd Olive-leaves; "ſometimes into three, and then take the Name 
Na Laurel leaves. The middle Leaf, Which bows; its Head, is par- 
ſoniething hollow. Above the Laws, by the mica Arg is a 
Flower, which ſhoots out between the Stems and the Volutes, like 
the Stalk of the Roſe, which is in the Midſt of the Abacus. 

To make the Plan of this Capital, draw a Square equal to the 
Plinth of the Baſe, and make an equilateral Triangle, of which, 


one of the Sides of the Square is the Baſe: the Angle, oppoſite to 


this Baſe, 1 is the Center, on which to deſeribe the Sweep of the A- 
bacus: For the cutting © off the Horns of the Abacus, divide one of 


the Sides of the Squate into ten Parts, one of theſe is the Breadth 
of the Horn on the Cant, which muſt be made at right Angles to 


the Diagonal of the Square. : 
THE Proportions -of this Capital are Aigrent'] in the Works of 


the Antique, and in the Writings of Architects. In the Antique, the 


whole Capital is ſometimes a ſeventh Part lower, being no more 


than the Diameter of the Column at bottom, as in the Temple of 


the & 1551 at Tivoli, which agrees with Pariuini': Sometimes it is 


higher, as in the Temple of Veſta at Rome, and in the Frontiſpiece 


of Nero, where it has near two fixth Parts more than the Diameter 
of the Column. - lt has ſometimes the ſame Height I give it, as in 
the upper Order of the Coliſeum, and in the Temple of Jupiter Ful- 
minans: Sometimes it is only a ſmall matter lower, as in the Pan- 
theon, in the three Columns of Campo Vaccino, in the "Temples of 
Fauftina, and Mars the Revenger ; in the Porch of Seprimins, and in 
the Arch of Conſtantine: Sometimes it is a little higher, as in the 
Baths of Diocletian.” The Moderns are alſo divided, for ſome give 
it the ſame Height I do, as Palladio, Scamoxai, Vienola, Lula, and 
De Lorme ; others, as Bullant, Alles ti, Catanes, Barbaro, and S erlio, 
make it low, according to Vitruvius. The Abacus, in Vi frruvius, 
as alſo, in the three Columns, and the Temple of Fauſtina, is the 
ſeventh Part of the whole Capital; it is ſometimes leſs, being but 
an n eighth Part, as 1n the Pantheon, in the Baſilic of Autonine, and 


the 
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dhe Markevof Merz \which-laſtjiswithimohelPhird of a Aline 78 
of what Igive it: Sometimes it is:preater;>hafy 
Sixth, as o_ n che T 


ng even wBitfth'sr 
dem uf Veſta at Nome, and tfiat of tlie Sibyb at 
n Nor N Th dre, : 9115 10.5 10 T 21 1 15 ia rar 1 

Non; RS A cheers les Difference in the Character i d rispOutd che 
Letvis in Manner of the Acanthus as they att in the Temple of 


the Siby/ at Tivoli In the hu que, they are for the rmoſt paint hade 
as Olive-leabes rafled: mito five : ſqme divide them only into fUr, 


as in the Temple of MaritheRewenger ; others into three; As the 
Temple of Heſta at Nome The Miauerm, wholmake them hke the 
Acanthus, are erlio, Barburb, and Cataneo Theſe Leaves imithe 
Antięue, are ſot 1etimes unequal in their Height, the undermoſt be- 
ing talleſt, as in the Portico], and within the . in the Ten- 
ple of Heſtaat Rome, that of the: Sy at Trl; and that of Fafa; 
in the Market of Vera, in the Arch of Chain, i in the Coliſeum, 
and the Baths of Droclez;an;.Sometimes'the fecond Range are fligh- 
eſt, as in the Baſilic of Honinus, and » foretimebgri;alfo; they are 
equal, as I make them, as in the three Columns of Campo I accino, 
in the Temple of Jupiter Eulminan, und Mars Lor in the Frontiſ- 
piece of Nero, and in the Porch of Septimius. The Ribs, in the 
Middle of tlie Leaves, ate very often'rafled/on- both Sides; as in 
the Pantheon, in the Teinples of Jupiter Fulmmans, and Mars the 
Revenger, in the F rantffiece of Wera, in the Bafilie of Antoninas, 
the Porch: of $1 eptimius, and the Baths of Dintierian: Sometimes 


they are not cut at all, as in the Temple of Heſta at Rome, of the 


$:byl at Tivoli, in the thres Columns of Campn Harcino, in ahe Mar 
ket 85 Merda, and in the Arch of Cunſfantine. The firſtRow: of 
Leaves, commonly belly out, towards the Bottom, but more in 
ſome Buildings than others; this Swelling is very remarkable in 


the Temple of Ceſta at Rome. In the Capital vf & Pilaſter, which 


remains of the Frontiſpiece of Mera, and another in the Baths of 


Dioclerian, there are more Leaves than are uſlially made in Pilaſters; 
for, whereas on each Face of the Pilaſter, there are commonly but 
two Leaves in the firſt Row, and three in the ſecond, tlieſe have 
three in the firſt Rovy, and four in the ſeconds and; moreover, in 
that of the Frontiſpiece: of Nero, there is another Leaf riſes between 
the Stalks and the middle Volutes, inſtead of the little Flower. 
This Leaf | is likewiſe in | the 5 7 of the: Temple of- Fe eſta at 
Rome... 7 ) 20 

| Tas „ 11 is hain at the Came in 1 Temple 1 Peſta 
at Rome, .which ſeems + teal to Hiruvms\who mentions no- 
thing of cutting off the Corners of the CorimthranAbacus,and ſpeaks 
of them, as no more than four in Nuiriber, Which would be eight, 


were the Corners cut off. The Roſe, which is in the Middle of 


the 
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Thiclcheſs of the Abacus: Somè have fincemadeiit drop as low as 

the under Part uf the Brim af the Vaſe, or Tambour; and it. is vet 

much larger in the Temple of the S5⁰ at 7; wohi ; for there it ub 

moſt covers the middle Volũtes; it differs, Alſo, in its Form, be- 

ing}. generally, à Roſe compos d of ſiæ Leaves, cacti 'rafled into 
fiverQlive-leaves,' from the Middle of which, comes out a Sort of 

Fiſbes Tail, wav d and turning upwards: Thus it is in the Pautbeon, 

in the Temple of Fauflina, of Jupiter Fulminans, and of Mars the | 
Reveiiger,/in the Market of Mærba, and in che Baths of Dyoclerian, 

In the Temple of Veſta, it has the lkericfs\bf. an Ear of Corn, ini 
ſtead'afthe Fiſhes Tail. In the $zby/s/Temple at Truoli, the Roſe; 

which is very large, and compos d of Leaves not rafled, has, alſo; 

in its Middle, the Form of an Ear of Corn, twiſted like! a Screw. 

In the Frontiſpiece of Nero, there is a ſmall Blower. :1n:the Bafilic 

of Antonine, and in the Arch of Conſtantine, the Bottom of the Roſe 

is turned upwards, and has an Ear of Corn in the Middle. In the 

three Cdlmm nf Campo Larcciun, the Roſe, which is cut with Leaves 

of Acanthus, hangs very much downwvadds;\and; i in the Midſt, has 

a Pomegranate, turning alſo downwards. In the Porch of Kyi 

mius, inſtead of the Role, there is an Eagle holding a Thunderbolt. 

This Roſe, or whatever is inſerted 1 in the Midſt « the Abacus, 1 ins 

ſtead thereof, his different Projectures: It extends, ſometimes, be⸗ 

yond the Line which goes from one Horn of che Abacus to the 

other; as in the three Columns of Campo Vatcino, in the Altars of 

the Pantheon, in the. Temple of the $:byl, and the Baßlie of Antont- 

nus: Sometimes it recedes a ſnall Matter within the Eine, as in the 
Temples of Jupiter Filminans, that of Mars the Revenger, and in the 

Baths of Diocletian; and ſometimes i its Projecture is the ſame with 

the Line, as in the Panthean,: and in the Temple of Fauſtina. 1 
Int Volutes are ſometimes join d one to the other, as in the 
Portico, and Infide of the Pantheon, in the Temples of Jupiter Fal- 

minans, and Mars Lor, Se. Soinetimes they are wholly ſeparate; 
as in the Temple of Veſta, ; in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and in the 
Bafilic of Antonine, &'c. The Helices of the Volutes are ordinarily 
of two Manners in the Aurique: Some keep twiſting even to their 
End, in the ſame Courſe, like the Shell of a Snail; others, towards 
the Center, turn back again, and form, as it were, a. ſmall S. 
Thoſe of the firſt Sort are within the Pantheon, in the Temples'sf 
Veſta and Tivoli, and in the Baths of Diocletian; the other Minder, 
mare ud in the Antique, is in the Porch of the Pantheon, and that 
of Heptimius, in the tfee Columns of Campo Vaccino, in the Tem- 
ples of Jupiter Fulmmans, Mars Ultor, and that of Fauſtina, in the 
N of Mero, the Baſilic of Antoninus, the Market of Nerva; 


and 
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auc in the Arch of Confautine ; which, nevertheleſs, is not pra- 


cis d by the Maderns. But the Volutes of the three Columns in 
Campo Haccino, are altogether particular; for thoſe in the Middle of 

each Face, inſtead of joining at their Edge, as uſual, are ſo inter- 
woven, that that which above pafſes over the other, 1s continued, 
afterwards, under it again. 


TuI Entablature, which is of fix little Modules, 18 divided, wEntabla- 
commonly, into twenty Parts, whereof, {tx are given to the Archi ture. 
trave, as many to the Freeze, and eight to the Cornice. Theſe 


Proportions are different, as well in the Antique, as in Authors; for 
the Freeze is greater chan the Architrave, in the Temple of Jupiter 


Fulminans, and that of the $ibyl, as alſo in Herlio and Bullant. It is 


leſs than the Architrave, in the Porch of the Pantheon, in the Tem- 
ple of Fauſtina, in the Bafilic of Autonine, in the Porch of Septimius, 


andthe Arch of Couſtantine, in Palladio, S camoz21, Barbaro, Cataneo, 


and Viola: but, within the Pantheon, the Architrave and Freeze are 
equal. 


vide each of its fix Parts into three, which makes eighteen in all; 
three of theſe are given to the Ogee above, whoſe Fillet, or Square, 


has one and a Quarter of them; the large Aſtragal, under that 


Ogee, has one Part; five are given to the upper Face; one and a 
Half to the fmall-Ogee under 1 it; four to the middle Face; one 
Half to the little Aſtragal under it, and three to the lower Face. 
For the Projectures, that of the whole Architrave has two Fifths of 


the little Module; the upper Face has one of theſe Fifths; the mid- 
dle Face half a one, and the lower Face anſwers the Naked of the 


upper part of the Column. 

T RISE are mean Proportions, between the different Exceſles of 
the Autients and Moderns: for the great Ogee, which I make one 
Sixth of the whole Architrave, has more than a Fifth, in the Porti- 


co and Inſide of the Pantheon; in the Temples of Faaftina and Fupt- 


ter Fulminans, in the Market 0f Nerva, in the Porch of Septimius, 
in the Arch of Canſtantime, in the Coliſeum, and the Baths of Diocle- 
tian; but it has no more than a ſeventh Part in the three Columns 
of Campo Latcino, and in the Temple of Mars the Revenger. . The 


Modernt alſo differ as much, Palladio, Vignola, Alberti and De Laine, 
giving it more than a Fifth, and Serha, Harlan, Cataneo, and Bul- 


lant allowing it but a Seventh. 


Tux Differences of the Character, are likewiſe very alice, N 
there being Cormihian Architraves, which inſtead of the Ogee above, 


have a Hollow, and a Quarter- round under it, as in the Temple 
of Peace, the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and the Baſilic of Antonius: 
* inſtead of the Quarter - round, there is an Ogee under 

Y the 


To find this Heights of the ſeveral Parts of the Architrave e, di- Archi- 


I! | ment, 
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Cu. IV. the Hollow, as in the Temple of the Sibyl, and in Scamozzz. 
There are alſo Architraves that have nothing. under the Ogee, nor 
between the Faces, as in the Coliſeum, and in the Arch of Conſtantine; 
Others, where there are only Aſtragals, and no little Ogee, as in 
the Temple of Mars the Revenger; and there are ſome that have but 
two Faces, as in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and in the Baſilic of Au- 

toninus: Others, which have the middle Face quite filPd with Or- 
naments, as in the three Columns of Campo Faccino. 
Freeze, Wear is remarkable in the Freeze, is that there are ſome which 
do not riſe ſquare above the Architrave, but are join'd to it by a 
little Sweep. This we find practisd in the Baths of Diocletian, and 
the Temple of Jupiter Fulmmans. Palladio and Scamozzz affect this 
Way, although 'tis but rare in the Antique: and it may be ſaid, 
there is ſome Inconvenience in the Execution of it, by reaſon that 
the Joint, which falls between the Freeze and the Architrave, when 
theſe Parts meet ſquare, muſt be made in the Midſt of the Freeze, 
when they are join'd by this Sweep, which produces an ill Effect. 
Collins. #8 find the Height of the Members, whereof the Cornice 1s 
_ F the compos'd, the whole Cornice is divided into ten Parts. The Mem- 

Eat bers are thirteen in Number. One of theſe ten Parts is given to an 
Ogee, which is the firſt Member; the fourth of a Part to its Fillet, 

which is the ſecond; the third, which is the Dentel, has a Part and 


| a half; the Fillet, and the Aſtragal which are over it, which are 
ll! counted the fourth and fifth Members, are each one Quarter of a 
8 Part; the fixth, which is an Echinos, or Quarter-round, has one 


Part; the ſeventh, which is a Modillion, has two Parts; the eighth, 
which is an Ogee that crowns the Modillion, has half a Part; the 


i ninth, which is the Corona or Drip, has one Part; the tenth, 


which is a ſmall Ogee that crowns the Drip, has half a Part; the 
eleventh, which is a Fillet, has a Quarter of a Part; the twelfth, 
which is the great Cymaiſe, has one Part and a quarter; and the 
thirteenth, which is a Fillet, has half a Part. 
TAE Projecturcs are determin'd by Fifths of the little Module, 

| of which, the great Ogee at Bottom, has one, taken from the Na- 
| ked of the Freeze; the Dentel two; the Aftragal that crowns the 
Dentel, two and a half; the Quarter-round three and a quarter; 
the Back-part, which ſuſtains the Modillion, three and a half; the 
Corona nine; the ſmall Ogee, with its Fillet, ten, and the great 
Cymaiſe twelve. As the Dimenſions of all the Parts of the Corin- 
thian Cornice, are ſo very different in ſeveral Works, that we find 
no two alike; I have taken the Proportions I aſhgn it, from the 
Cornices of the Pantheon, the moſt approv'd Corinibian Work of all 


= Antiquity + 1 have alſo followed the fame Character throughout, ex- 


cept in the ſmall Ogee, I inſert between the Corona and great Cy? 
5 maiſe, 


* 
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maiſe, which we find in all the other Remains of the Amique, tho. 
in the Panibeon, there be only Allet. 
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Trex is a great Diverſity in the Character bf this Orne, as 


well as in the Proportions; for we find ſome Cornices that have no 
Corona, as in the Temple of Peace, the Coliſeurn, and the Arch of 


Lions at Verona, where the Modillions are plac'd immediately under 
the great Cymaiſe; others have the Corona of an exceſſive Peneb, 


as in the Frontiſpiece of Nero. There are ſome that have two 


Quarter-rounds, / one under the Dentel, and another over it, as in 
the Temple of Peace. Some that have the Quarter-round under 


the Dentel, and the large Ogee over the Dentel, as in the three 


Columns of Campo Vaccino ; and ſome where the Dentel i is not cut, 
as in the Pantheon, the Temple of Fauſtina, and that of the Si“. 
Vitruvius ſays that Dentels ought never to be put with Modillions: 
but as the Member, in which the Dentels are cut, is found in moſt 
Cormthian Cornices of the Antique, it ſeems reaſonable to reſtrain this 
Precept of I itruvius, to the cutting of the Dentel, which is, indeed; 

omitted in the mot approv'd/Works; and, in my Opinion, with 
great Judgment; às well becauſe this cutting the Dentel is an Or- 
nament i peculiar to the Ionic Order, as becauſe the two Members, 
between which it lies, which are a Quarter- round and a great O- 
gee, being uſually car vd, this Clutter of Ornaments cauſes a Con- 
fuſion very diſagreeable to the Eye. There are Corinthian Cornices 
without Modillions, as in the Temple of the 945, and that of Tau- 


flina, and in the Porch of Septimius. There are ſome, whoſe Mo- 


dillions are ſquare, and with ſeveral Faces, as in the Frontiſpiece of 
Nero, which are the Modilhons the Moderus give to the Compoſite 
Order; in others, the Modillions have no Scroul, but are quite 
{quare before, as in the Temple of Peace: Some, inſtead of the 
Leaf that covers the under Part of the Modillion, have other Sorts 
of Ornaments, as the Corinthian Cornice, which makes the Impoſt 
of Conftantine*s Arch, where there are Eagles: moſt commonly the 
Leaf which covers the Scroul is cut into Olive- leaves; but ſome- 
times into Leaves of Acanthus, as in the three Columns, and the 
Baths of Diocletian. Generally, likewiſe, the Modillions are plac'd 
without any Reſpect to the Columns, and we ſeldom find-them, 


as in the three Columns of Campo acc ino, and in Conftantine's Arch, 


ſet at ſuch Diſtances, that one lies directly over the Middle of each 
Column. In the Market of Nerva, where the Entablature is bro- 


ken over each Column, as it is in Conftantme's Arch, inſtead of three 


Modillions, as are commonly over every Column, and of which 
one muſt neceſſarily be over the Middle of the Column, 1 there are 
W ſo that 8 cant be o one in u che Middle. — 
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lions, is how they are to be placd in Pediments. The ordinary 
Practice of the Antique, is to make them perpendicular to the Ho- 
rizon, there being but few Inftances where they ate ſquare to the 
Declivity of the 83 as. Sexo has reprèſented them in the 
Arch ot Verona: and tis certain this ſo univerſal a Practice ought 
to be taken for a Rule, though Reaſon requires the contrary, ab- 
cording to the Preferipts of I ruvius, who would have the Imita- 
tion of the Works of Carpentry; govern whatever relates to the 
Modillions and Dentels of Cornices; becaufe.they reprefent the 
Ends of thoſe Pieces that compoſe the Carpentry: of the Roof. For 
as the Modillions, which, at the Eaves, repreſeut the Ends of Raf- 
ters, do, in the Gable Ends, where pediments are, repreſent the 
Ends of Purlins, it is but reaſonable; that the Poſition of the Mo- 
dillion, in the Pediment, be ſuch as the Situation of the Purlin, 
which being plac'd on the Pediment, with a Tendency perpendi> 
cular to the Declivity of it, requires that the ſame Poſition be alſo 
given to the Modillion. Jitruvius has determind nothing upon this 
Subject, by reaſon he ſays the Greeks put no Modillions in Pedi- 
ments; but made the Cornices altogether Plain, as they are in the 
Tem ple of Chiſi; and the Reaſon he alledges, is, that it could not 
agree 2 the Imitation of the Works of Carpentry: it not bein 
reaſonable, ſays he, to make the Repreſentation of the Ends of Ra 
ters in a Place where there is uo ſuch thing; namely, in the Gable 
End. But ſuppoſing Modillions to be made in a Pediment, as 
they cannot repreſent any thing but the Ends of Purlins, they 
ought to have no other Pofition, or Tendency, than the Purlins 
have: For theſe Reafons, Some. of the Moderns place the Modi 
lions and Dentels in Pediments, contraryſto the common Uſage of 
the Antients, The late: Monſ, Manſerd has done it with great Ap- 
probation, in the Facade of Saint May IJ urch, in the Street of 
Saint Authouwy. =. 

Tus Lions Heads, -which /itravins puts in a t gent Cymaile] 
are ſcarce found in any of the Antique Works: in the three Co- 
lumns of Campo Vardiuso, inſtead of 75 Heads, therè are Heads of 
Apollo, with Rays, which are: plat in the Midft of a Roſe com- 
Pos d of fix Leaves of Acanthus. 

Ix the Soffite of the Cornice, 8 the Modillions, he” | 
are ſquare Pannels that have Roſes in them: tie Squares of theſe 
Pannels are moſt commonly oblong, and ſeldom perfectly ſquare, 
as they are in the Temple o Jupiter Fulmmans, and in the Baths of 
Diocletian; for they are oblong/inthe Porch of the Pantheon, in the 
three Columns, and in the Arch of Conflantine. Sometimes there 
are Roſes without Pannels, as in the Temple of Peace, and in the 
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Part II. five Kinds of Columns. 


Coliſeum. Moſt commonly the Roſes are different; and ſeldom a- 


like, as they are in the Baths of Diocletian. The Volute of the Mo- 
dillions ſotnetimes extends it ſelf beyond the Oger that caps it, as 
in the Baths of Diocletian; ſometimes the Volute leaves the Ogee 
entirely beyond it, as in the Porch of the Pantheon, the Market of 
Nerva, and in the Arch of Conſtantine ; ſometimes It advances half 
way the Ogee, as within the Pantheon, in the three Columns, and 
in the Temple of Jupiter Fulmmans, The Leaf, which covers the 
Modillion, extends, ſometimes, as far as the Volute, as in the Baths 
of Drocletran 3 ſometimes leaves the Volute entirely beyond it, as 
in the three Columns of Campo Yaccino ; and ſometimes advances 
to the Middle of the Volute, as in the Market of Nerva, the Tem- 


ple of Jupiter Fulmimans, and the Arch of Conſtantzne, 


Bur among the Mader, we find a Cornice of a Character al- 
together ſingular, which is that of amoxxi, where there is no 
Dentel, and where the Modillions are ſo ſmall, and the Projecture 
of the Corona ſo great, that it extends beyond the Modillion more 


than half the Length of the Modillion, making a very large Throat, 


as in the Compoſite Order. It ſeems probable this Projecture beyond 


the Modillion, was copied from that of Dioclerians Baths, where it 


is, however, much leſs. In this Manner of Modillions, there is 
this Conveniency, that being ſmall and cloſer together than they 
uſually are, the Columns may be brought ſo near each other, that 


the Horns of the Abacus of their Capitals may touch, and yet the 


Modillions ſtill keep their Place over the Middle of the Columns; 


vhich cannot be done in the ordinary Methods, where a confidera- 


ble Interval, between the Extremities of the Abacus of the Capitals, 
muſt of neceſſity be left : for this Interval is about forty-five Mi- 
nutes in Vignola, ſixteen in Palladio, and twelve in our Manner. 
And 1 am of Opinion that Manner is beſt where the Columns may 
be brought neareſt together, by reaſon of the Occaſion there is for 
ſo doing, when Columns are coupled in Portico's, where they can- 
not be ſet too cloſe. But as the Character of this Cornice is too 


remote rom that which is generally in uſe, not admitting of a 
Dentel, which is a Part that Cuſtom has render'd as it were eſſen- 


tial to the Corinthian Cornice, I think it cannot well be empleo) 'd, 
without IN too great a Liberty. 
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The EXPLANATION: of 


PLATE V. 


2 E 5005 invented by FS Ancient Architefts that came after 


Vitruvius, for the Corinthian and Compoſite Orders, in the. 
Members of which, the Heights are determin'dby Diviſions from four 


to four, and the Projetlures by the Diviſion of the lutle Module into five. 


B The Corinthian Capital di ferent fromthat of Vitruvius, as well 


in it Proportion, which males it higber, as in its Character, 375 


Olive- leaves inſtead of thoſe of Acanthus, which Vitruvius N oe; 


C The Plan of the Capital. FLOSS 150 Fo 


D The Valute, or Helix of the pn, which turns in the Fm 
of ans towards the Cemer. TO TEE 


E A banale, ficha as are in the ee of the Temple of Veſt 


at Rome. 


A 


F The Flower of the Back 7 te qi. in the oe Temp 


F 


the Cam] po Vaccino. 


H The Flower 1 te Hbacus 2 90 cui in Baſilic of Anro- 
ninus. | 


4K "I The Hane err; ; qnhitde- may be bore, the Reſpect thet | 
M odlilltuus, which are over the Upright of the Column, Fans doit h the 
Projectures of the Baſe, and with the Naked, as 55 = lle _w_ | 
Aan, as of the lawer Part of the Calunem. | 
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GA „ 
me COMPOSITE ears! 


H E Order naigty call'd Compoſite is, 
by ſome, nam d the Jralic, becauſe the 
Romans were the Inventers of it, and for 
that, the Name of 'Compoſtte,or Cm ond 
cen, denotes nothing that is peculiar to 
it; the Corint hiun ittelf; according to Vi- 
truvius, being compo Js ' of the Doric and 
| Dc: And it may eb be faid thatthe 
18 CELERY — Corinthian Order, as it is found in the 
Anti te, is as s different from the Corinthian of 2 ztruvius, as the Com- 
 Poſite is from the Antique Cormthian, which has, in the Cornice of 
its Entablature, Modillions, and Ovolo; Aſtragals in its Archi- 
trave; Olive- leaves in its Capital, and two Tores in its Baſe; 
which are all Parts very conſiderable, and not fotmd itt the Corin- 
thian deſcrib'd by Virwoms, which js what was firſt inyented by 
Callimac hus, and ought to be eſteem d the trite Cbrimbias: 
SZR210 is the firſt who has added to the four Orders deferib'd 
by Furuvius, a fifth, which he forms from the Remains of this Or- 
der, in the Temple of Bacchus; in the Arches of Titus, Sæptmmus, 
and the Goldfmiths, and in the Baths of Diorletiam, but he has taken 
nothing but the Capital from the Antique: Pulladio, and Seatuzzi, 
give it a particular Entablature, which they copy from NerssFron- 
tiſpiece, probably, becauſe this Structure, which paſſes for Corin- 
than, on account of its Capital, having a Nr Character in 


its Entablattre, not found in 187 Corinthian Works, theſe 3 
| — thougf 1. 


* * 


8 
F * 


The Orabnaude of the\ 


Cn. V. thought that this Part, which is very conſiderable, j join'd with the 


Capital, would ſufficiently diftinguiſh this Order from all the others. 
But the Truth is, this Entablature is ſomewhat maſſy, for an Or- 
der that ought to be more delicate than the Corinthian, unleſs we will 
ſay that this Groſsneſs has reſpect to that of the Capital, which is 
really leſs delicate than the Corinthian : *tis not therefore without 
Reaſon, that Scamoæxi places the Compoſite under the Corinthian, as 
it is in the Arch of Lions at Verona. This Compoſite Cornice is very 
fit for Entablatures of Buildings, that have neither Columns nor 
Pilaſters, as there was formerly one on the outfide of the Lowore. 
Tur Modern Architects have given this Order its Proportions, 
which Vitruvius had not done, having only defign'd its Character, 
when he ſays its Capital is compos'd ot ſeveral Parts taken from the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : and as he makes no Alteration in the 


_ Proportions, either of the Capital, or of the reſt of the Column, 


he does not allow that this Compoſition makes an Order different 
from the others. But So, and moſt of the Moderns, give another 
Proportion to the nt 4-4 te Column, and _ it higher. than the 
Corintbian. | 
IT has been ſaid, that according to the en of Heights 
given to the Orders, in proportion as they become more delicate, 
the whole Compoſite Order has forty- ix little Modules, of which, 


the Pedeſtal has ten; the Column „ with 1 Fe Baſe and Capital thit- 
ty, and the Enbtalature fix, _ 


B AS E TRE Baſe of the Pedeſtal, with its : Plinth or Zocolo, has, as in all 
of the the other Orders, the Barth Part of the entire Pedeſtal, and with- 


Pedeſtal. out the Zocolo, the third of the whole Baſe- This BA 


of 
{1x Members beſides the Plinth, as the Corithian does of Ave: theſe 


area Torus, a ſmall Aftragal, an inverted Cyma with its Fillet, a 


large Aſtragal and a Fillet, making a Sweep to the Naked of the 


Die. For the Heights of theſe Members, divide this Part. of the 


Baſe, without the Zocolo, into ten Parts, giving three to the To- 
rus, one to the ſmall Aftr agal, half a Part to the Fillet of the Cyma, 
three and a half to the Cyma, one and a half to the large Aftragal, 


and half a Part to the Fillet, whence ſprings the Sweep. The Pro- 


jectures being taken, as formerly, by the fifth Part of the little Mo- 


dule, one is for the large Aſtragal, two and two Thirds for the 


Fillet of the Cyma, the Pro jectures of the Torus being equal to 

that of the whole Baſe, which is the ſame as its Height. 
TRE Proportions and the Character of this Bale are different i in 

the Antique, as well as in Modern Authors. In the Arch of Tuns, it 

is compos'd of ten Members, among which there is a Scotia; in 

that of Septimius it has but four Members, and in the 1 

Arch, it has five. Scamoxzi gives his Corinthian Order the Baſe 


Which 


Part II. froe Kinds of Columns. 93 
which is in the Compoſite of the Ardtivof Tino! that Which 1 give 

the Compoſite Order, and which has fix Members, is a Mean be- 

tween that of the Arch of Titus, and that of the Arch of Septimins ; 

of which, the one is clutter'd with too much Ornament, and the 

other is too plain for an Order compos d of all the others. 

TE Cornice of the Pedeſtal, which is as the others, one ei h nome 
part of the whole Pedeſtal, is compos d of ſeven . h f the 
are, a Fillet with a Sweep over the Die, a large Aſtragal, a Sym Pedeſtal. 
with its Fillet, a Corona or Drip, and an Ogee with its Square or 
Fillet. The whole Height of this Cornice, being divided into 
twelve Parts, the Fillet has half a Part, the Aftrapal one and a half, 
the Cyma three and a half, its Fillet half a Part, the Corona three 
Parts, the Ogee two, and its Fillet one. The lower Fillet, with the 
Aſtragal above it, have, in Projecture, one Fifth of the little Mo- 
dule, the Cyma, with its Fillet, has three Fifths, the Corona has 
halt. and a Third, and the Ogee, with its wo) has four and a 
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84 Ie Orabnance bf the Part II. 


WI AT was ſaid of the Character, and Proportion of the Parts 
of the Bile; may alſo be faid of thoſe of this Cornice, the number 
of thoſe Members which compoſe it, being exceſſive,” in the Arch 
of Tin, and too few in that of Septimius. 

B ASE TE Raſe of the Column is like that of the Corinthias: Ole; 1 
of the thus it is in the Arch of Titus: Sometimes, the Attic Baſe is made 
Column, ute of, as in the Temple of Bacchus, in the Arch of Septimzus, in 
that of Verona, and in the Paths of Diocletian. Vignola 2 makes 2 
Baſe particular to his Compoſite; taking it from a Baſe which for- 
merly belong d to a Corinthian Order of Diocletians Baths, and 
which differs nothing from the Corinthian Baſe, but in that it has | 
only one Aſtragal between the two Scotias, and that the other A- 
ſtragal, which this Place is depriv'd of, is put between the great 
Torus and the firſt Scotia. But befides that this Baſe is not in uſe, 
the Aftragal, which is the only Member it has, between two Fillets, 
being but weak, and ill ſuſtain'd by the Scotias, renders this Part 
of the Baſe too thin and ſharp. It ſeems as if the Character of this 
Baſe was taken from the Baſes of the Temple of Concord, which, in- 
ſtead of the two Aſtragals, and the two Fillets, that are between 
the Scotias, have only one Fillet, which is {till leſs tolerable than 
the ſingle Aftragal of /ignola's Baſe, which, at leaſt, is accompa- 
med, and ſuftain'd by two Fillets. 
Shaft of the T HE Shaft of the Column, differs in nothing from the Curinthian 
Column. but that its Height is increas'd by two little Modules. 
"The THz Capital makes the principal Character of er, the 
Capital. Baſe being often the ſame as the Corinthian, as has been ſaid, and 
the Entablature ſometimes allo alike in theſe two Orders, as may be 
ſeen in the Arch of Titus, where the Entablature is perfectly Corin- 
thian, The Height of the whole Capital, as in the Corinthian Order, 
is taken from the Diameter of the lower Part of the Column, to 
which is added one fixth Part more. Four ſixths of the Diameter 
are given to the Leaves, and this being divided into ſix Parts, one 
of them is for the bending of the Head of the Leaves. The three 
other ſixths that remain above the Leaves, which are for the Vo- 
lutes, Ovolo, Aſtragal and Abacus, is parted into eight; ſix and a 
half of theſe are given to the Volute which reſts upon the Head of 
the ſecond Range of Leaves, two to the Abacus, one to the Space 
between the Abacus and Ovolo, two to the Ovolo, and -one to the 
Aſtragal with its Fillet. The Flower, which is in the middle of the 
Abacus, over the Ovolo, riſes to the upper Part of the Abacus: it 
is broader by half one of theſe Eights than it is high. The Proje- 
ctures are determin d by Fifths of the little Module, as in the Corin- 
thian Order, and the Plan of the Capital is allo made in the fam 
Manner, the Leaves are cut after the Manner of the Kane Of 6 
rank- 


Pare. fo Kind c. 


Brank-Urfin: The Flower ih the Middle of the Abacus, is cotti- 
pos d of ſeveral Leaves; of which, ſome join in the Middle, and 
others turn off ſideways. Under the Horns of the Abacus, there 
are Leaves which return upwards, as in the Corint hian Capital; and 
others, alſo, that lie upon the Side of each Volute. Inſtead of the 
Stalks, which are in the Corinthian Capital, here are ſmall Flowers, 
lying cloſe to. the Vaſe or Bell, twiſting round towardsthe Middle 
of the Face of the Capital, and terminating in a Roſe. 1 
I x the Works of the Antique, and of the Moderne, we find a Di- 
verſity as to the Proportions of the Members of this Capital ; and 
likewiſe as to its whole Height, which, 11 ſome Buildings, has more 
than the ſeventy Minutes I give it; as in the Arch of Titus, where 
it has ſeventy- four and a quarter, and in the Temple of Bacchus, 
where it has ſeventy-ſix: in ſome others it has leſs, as in the Arch 
of Septimius, where it has but fixty-eight and a half, in the Gold- 
ſmaths Arch, ſixty- eight and three quarters, and in Serlio but ſixty. 
The Abacus, which 1 give ſeven Minutes and a half, has eight and 
two Thirds in the Goldſmiths Arch; nine in the Arch of Septimius, 
and in the Baths of Diocletian; ten in the Arch of Titus, and thir- 
teen in the Temple of Bacchus. The Volute, which I make twe- 
ty-five Minutes, as 1t 1s in the Temple of Bacchus, has twenty- 
eight in the Arch of Titus, and but twenty-two in the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. „ 
T uE Differences of the Character lie in this, that the Volutes, 
which ordinarily deſcend and touch the Leaves, are, ſometimes, 
ſeparated from them, as in the Baths of Diocletian, and in the Arch 
of Septimius; that the Leaves, which, in the Works of the Antique 
and Moderna, are unequal in Height, the lower Rank being talleſt, 
are yet equal in ſome of the Moderns; that the Volutes of the Mo- 
derns, moſt commonly ſpring from the Vale, as they do in the Afch 
of Titus; and ſometimes they poſſeſs the Length of the Abacus, 
over the Ovolo, without ſtriking into the Vaſe, as in the Arches of 
the Goldſmiths, and of Sæptimius, in the Temple of Bacchus, and in 
the Baths of Diocletian. That the Volutes, whoſe Thickneſs is con- 
tracted in the Middle, and erilarg'd above and below, in the Tem- 
ple of Bacchus, inthe Arches of Titus and Septimius, and in the Baths 
of Diocletian, have their Sides parallel in Palladio, Vignola, and Sca- 
moxxi; and that the ſame Volutes, as well in the Antique, as iii 
thoſe Modern Authors that have written, are made as ſolid; where- 
as, at preſent, they are made, by our Carvers, after a more airy 
and free Manner ; fo that the Folds of the twiſted Bark, which 
compoſe: them, do not touch, but ſtand hollow from each other; 
which, in my Opinion, is done with a great deal of Judgment: 
for, without it, this Volute has ſomething in it too maſſive, Lt | 
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hy v. which ſuits not 121 with an Order, that, 1 in been is the bin 


and moſt delicate of Al ©: on 

Tax, Entablature, as in all che ather Onlern except Vs Dario, is 
divided! into twenty Parts, of Mr fix are given to the Archi- 
7 as many to the Freeze, and eight to the Cornice. Theſe 

ortions are different in Authors: for the Freeze is leſs than the 
Ar rs {ung in the Temp le of Bucchus, in the Arch of Septimins, and 
that of the Goldſmuths, in Palladio, Scamoxxi, Serlio, and Viola: but 
theſe two Parts are equal in the Arch of Titus, and in Yagnola. 

ö Compoſite Architrave is: more different from ts Corinthian, 
than the Cormthran is from the Ionic, having but two Faces, between 
which there is a ſmall C Ogee, and inſtead wh the great Cyma above 
with its Aſtragal, there is a Quarter-round between an Aſtragal 
and a Hollow. To find the Heights of theſe Members, the whole 
Architrave is divided into eighteen Parts, as in the Corinthian Order, 
of which, five are given to the firſt Face, one to the little Ogee a- 
bove it, leren to the ſecond Face, half a Part to the ſmall Aftra oal 
next upon it, one Part and a half to the Quarter-round, and chives | 
to the Hollow, of which, the Fillet has one and a quarter. The 
Pro jecture is of two Fifths of the little Module, as in the Corinthian 
Architrave. 

Tax Proportions and Character of this Aichitthve, have much 
Conformity with what we findinthe Architrave of the Frontiſpiece 
of Nero, and of the Baſilic of Antonmus, from whence, Palladio and 
Vignola have modell d the Architrave of their Compoſite Order, tho; 
in both theſe Structures, the Capital i is Corinthian. 7 the Truth is, 
that in all the Autique Remains of the Campoſite Order, the Archi- 
trave is very different from this: for in the Jemple of Bacchus, the 
three Faces are quite plain, without any Separation by Aſtragals; 
in the Arch of Septinzus, there are indeed but two Faces, but the 
Cyma above, is an Ogee with an Aſtragal, as in the Cormmthzan Or- 
der, and in the Arch of Tims, it is all Terfectly Cormthian. = 

THe Freeze has nothing particular, except that in the Temple 
of Bacchus it is round, which Palladio has imitated ; and that in 
the Arch of Se ee it is join'd to the Ar chitrave with a large 
Sweep. The Freeze of the Frontiſpiece of Nero, which I have fol- 
low'd, has alſo a Sweep, but it is above; the Sweep 1 give it is 
much leſs, being only made to Join the Naked of the Freeze to the 
firſt Member of frhe Cornice, which, beirig a Fillet, uſually requires 
a Sweep, for the better Conjunction of it to the Mouldings, or 
Members, upon which it is plac d; and 'tis probable the ck of 


the Frontiſpiece of Nero was made ſo large as it is, becauſe this 


Freeze is enrich d with Sculpture of a conſiderable Thickneſs, and 
the * prevents that ill Effect which the Carving produces in 


* * thoſe 


part II. fro Kinds'of Columns. | 


thoſe Freezes that have no Sweep, where it equals the Projecture 
of the firſt Members of the Cornice; although, in truth, therę are 
more carv'd Freezes without a Sweep, as thoſe of the Temple of 


Fauſtina, and of Fupiter Fulminans, of the Market of. Verva, of the 
; e . | ON ETSY +1} 144 1 
Arch of Titus, and that of the Goldſmiths ; than there are that have 
Sweeps, as that of the Temple of Manly Fortune, of the Sibyl at Ti, 


voli, and tlie Frontiſpiece of Nero. 
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T nx Cornice is divided, as in the Corinthian, into ten Parts, and 
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has likewiſe thirteen Members; but it ſeems more heavy, by rea- 


ſon the Corona is much more maſſy, and ſo are the Modillions, 


ſquare: The firſt Member of this Cornice, which is a Fillet, has 
a quarter of one of theſe ten Parts; the ſecond, which is an Aſtragal, 


The 


Cornice 


which are not cut with a Scroul, nor cover'd-with. Leaves, but ar er 


ture. 


nen much; the third is an Se has one Part; the ed 


which is the firſt Face of the Modillion, has one Part; the fifth, 


5 7 o 


which is a ſmall Ogee, has half a Part; the fixth,* which is the, ſe- 
cond Face of the Modillion, has one Part and a quarter the ſe⸗ 


venth, which is a Fillet, has one quarter of a Part; che eighth, 


which is a Quarter- round, has half a Part; the ninth, Which is the 
Corona, has two Parts; it has a Throat underneath, one Third of 
a Part deep; the tenth, which is an Ogee, has two Fhirds of 2 
Part; the eleventh, which is a Square or Fillet, has one Third 
of a Part; the twelfth, which is a large Cymaiſe, has one Part and 
a half, and the thirteenth, which is a Fillet, has half a Part. 


TAE Projectures are regulated as uſually by Fifths of the little 


Module: giving one Third of thele Parts to the firſt Member, 
which is a Fillet, and another Third to the little Aſtragal over it, 


one Part and a Third is given to the large Ogèe, which is the next 


i 
* 


Member; four Parts and two Thirds to the firſt F ace of the Modil- 
lion, five Parts to the ſecond, five Parts and two Thirds to the 
Quarter-round above the Mod illion, eight Parts and a half to the 
Corona, nine Parts and a Third to the Ogee of the Corona, and 


8 


twelve to the great CymaiſmegG. 5 
ALTHouGnH the Character of this Cornice, as well as the Pro- 
portions of its Mouldings, are from the ſame Entablature of the 
Frontiſpiece of Nero, from whence the Architrave has been already 
taken, I have follow'd very near what Palladio and Scamozzz have 
copied, fo that always following the Medium, 1 at firſt propos d to 
my ſelf, I keep between the two Excefles : for Example, the Co- 


rona, which is extraordinary large, in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, being 


a Fourth of the whole Cornice, and which, in Palladio, has but a 


fxth Part, and no more than a ſeventh in Scamozzz, has here the 
fifth Part; the Modillion, which, in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and 
in Scamoxxi, is but the fourth Part of the whole Cornice, has a 

B b Third 
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Third: of it in Phllallo 1 have followed him in t has, as likewiſe in 
almoſt all the reſt, which is mote conformable to that of the 8 
tiſpiece of Nero, than what Scamozzs has given us, who has taken 
from the Corimbiam Order, all the Mouldings that are below the. 
Modillions: namely; an Echinus or Ovolo, a Dentel, and a large 
Ogee. The reſt of the Moderns have neither follow d the Antique, 
who, in the Arches of Titus and Septimius, give the Compoſite Order 
a Corinthian Cornice, nor the Pattern of Nero's Frontiſpiece: for 
VL:gnols gives it a Cornice very plain, not much differing from that 
of the Ionic Order. Serlio and Bullant have made it even more 
homely than in the Tuſcan Order. For enriching this Cornice, 
which is not fo very ſuitable to an Order of ſuch Delicacy as the 
Compoſt ;te, where the Capital is ſo much imbeliſh'd, there muſt be 

no want of carving thofe Members that are capable of it, ſuch as 

are the Aſtragal, and the Ogee below the Modillions, the Ogee 

and Quarter- round of the Modillions themſelves, and the Ogee 
which is under the great Cymaiſe, which Cymaiſe, probably for 
this very Reaſon, is adorn'd with a very rich Sculpture in Nero's 
Frontiſpiece, although Carving is not effential to this Part, as it is, 
in ſome meaſure, to the other Members of this Cornice. 
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1 Baſs lic of Antoninus. 


The EXPLANATION of 
PLATE VL 


A E HE Baſe of the Compoſite Order of the Arch of Titus, 
A which is the ſame that the Ancients gave tothe Corinthian 
Order. : 


B The Baſe of as Temple of Concord, in Imitation of which, 
Vignola made his Baſe of the Compoſite Order. 


C The Baſe which was formerly m the Baths of Diocletian, 


copied from that of the Temple of Concord, and given by Vig- 


nola zo the Compoſite Order. 


D The Archarave taken from Nero's Frontiſpiece, and the 


/ 2 N 
E The Freeze, bibing a 1 


Nero's Frontiſpiece, where the Sweep is mu greater, "probably vn 
account of the Ornaments carved in the Freeze 


7 The Cornice, talen alſo from the Frontiſpiece of Nero. 
K The Capital, according to the Proportions and Character which 


our Carvers, of late, have given it; where the moſt remarkable 
Things are, the Equality of Height in the Leaves of Acanthus, the 
Tenderneſi of the Volutes, which are opened very gracefully, the 
Circumvolition of the Bark which compoſe them, being parted one 


from the other, and the Volute not being maſſive and ſolid, as it i in 


all the Works of the Ancients and Moderns. 
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A PILAST ERS. 


ET ER Havieg ſpoken of Columns, it 
remains that we diſcourſe of what re- 
I ates to Pilaſters, which are ſquare Co- 


1 ====11 15 ſeveral Kinds, their Difference ariſing 
E, ma LY from the Manner in which they are ap- 


= I LE — i + | Difference between other Columns: 

for as there are ſome inſulate or naked, 
ftanding quite detach'd from the Wall, others that are conjoin'd to 
it at the Corner, having two Faces free, and others, which being 


half ſunk in the Wall, or only a third Part, have none, but the 


Face in front, entirely free; ; ſo there are, allo, ſome Pilaſters whol- 
ly detach'd or inſulate; there are others that have three Faces clear 
of the Wall, others that have only two, and others that have but 
one entirely free and diſengag d. 


S ARE or Inſulate Pilaſters, are ok found in the Antique 
though there is one Inſtance of them in the Temple of Levi, C 


ſerib d by Palladio. They are plac'd at the Extremities of Porches, 


to give the greater Strength to the Corners. Thoſe that have three 
Faces out of the Wall, and thoſe that have but two, were call'd 
Ante by the Ancients. Vitruvius calls thoſe that have but two Faces 
out of the Wall, Angular Au, or Antæ of the Walls that enclote 

the Temple; to diſtinguiſh them from others that have three Fa- 


Ee ces 


lumns. Theſe ſquare Columns are of 


plied to Walls: which makes alſo the 
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Cn. VI. ces diſengag'd, and which are plac'd at the End of the Walls of the 


Porch. - Pilafters that have but one Face out of the Wall, are alſo 
of two ſorts; for there are ſome that ſtand half out of the Wall, 
and others but a fixthor ſeventh Part: theſe latter, which were ſel- 
dom made uſe of by the Ancients, are now moſt common in our 


Architecture. 


ITX are four principal Things to be regulated in Pilaſters, 
namely, their Pro jecture out of the Wall, their Diminution, the 
Manner of placing the Entablature upon them, when it lies upon 
a Column at the fame time, and their Flutings and Capitals. 


Tux Projecture of Pilaſters which have only one Face out of the 
Wall, ought to be half their Breadth, or elſe, at moſt but a fixth 


Part, as it is in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, unleſs you are oblig'd, by 


ſomething, to give them a greater Pro jecture. In the Porch of the 
Pantheon, the Pilaſters, that are on the out- ſide, advance but a 


tenth Part, and ſometimes they have but a fourteenth Part, as in 
the Market of Nerva. But when Pilaſters fre to receive Impoſts, 
whoſe Profiles come againſt their Side, their Projecture ought to be 
a Quarter of their Diameter; and this Proportion has thi 


s further 


Conveniency, that it does nat oblige us tocutour Corinthianand Com- 
poſite Capitals irregularly : for it falls out that the lower Leaf is cut 


exactly in the Middle, and in the Corinthian Order, the Stalk alſo 


is cut in like manner. On this very account of the Symmetry of 
the Capitals, when half Pilaſters meet at the inward Angles, they 
ſhould have more than half their Diameter, as ſhall be ſhewn in 


ae 


the following Chapter. | 


PILASTERS are not uſually diminiſh'd, when they have but 
one Face out of the Wall; thoſe on the out- de the Porch of the 


Pantheon are alſo without Diminution : but when Pilaſters ſtand 


upon the ſame Line with the Columns, and the Entablature is to 
be continued over both, without making a Break, as it is upon the 
Side, without the Porch of the Pantheon, the Pilaſter, then, ought to 
have the ſame Diminution as the Column ; that is, on the Face 
which reſpects the Column, leaving the Sides, without any Dimi- 


nution, as we ſee it practis d in the Temple of Antoninus and Farſti- 


na. But when the Pilaſter has two Faces clear of the Wall, ſtand- 
ing at a Corner, and one of the Faces anſwering a Column : 
that Face is diminiſh'd as the Column; as it is in the Porch of 
Septimius, where the Face that does not anſwer the Column is 
not diminiſh'd : but however, there are Examples in the Antique, 
where the Pilaſters have no Diminution, as within the Pantheon; 


Or 


Part II. foe Kinds of Columns, 


o 


or where they have but very little, and not. ſo. much as the Co 
lumn, as in the Temple of Mars ultor, and the Arch g n- 
tine. In this Caſe, the Practice of the Ancients is ſometimes to lay 

the Architraye juſt over the Naked of the Column, which makes 


it recede ſomewhat within the Naked of the Pilaſter, as is done in 


the Temple of Mars wtor, within the Pantheon, and, in the Porch. 
of Septimius; ſometimes they part the Difference in two, giving the 


Architrave a Projecture of half the Odds, beyond the Naked of the 


Column, and making it recede the other half within the Naked of 


the Pilaſter, as it is in the Market of Nerva. 


As to their Flutings, there are ſometimes Pilaſters that have 
them, though the Columns they accompany, have none, as in the 


Porch of the Pantheon; but in this Building, the Columns not be- 
ing of white Marble, are without Flutings, becauſe Marbles of di- 
vers Colours are very ſeldom fluted. There are alſo Columns 


fluted, ſometimes accompanied with Pilaſters not fluted, as in the 


Temple of Mars Utor, and in the Porch of Septemius. There are 
no Flutings made on the Returns of Pilaſters, when they have leſs 

ProjeQure than half their Diameter. The number of Flutings is 
different in the Antique: there are but ſeven in the Porch of the 
Pantheon, in the Arch of Septimius, and that of Conſtantine ; there 
are nine within the Pantheon, though the Columns have no more 


than the uſual number of twenty-tour. The Flutings of Pilaſters 


are always odd in their Number, unleſs in half Pilaſters, that 
meet at inward Angles, for there, four Flutings are made inſtead 
of three and an half, and five inſtead of four and an half, when the 
whole Pilaſters have ſeven or nine. This is to be underſtood, that 
the Pilaſters, thus meeting in an inward Angle, ſhould have ſo 
much more Breadth than half their Diameter, 5 oy receive the 
even number of Flutings before- mention d: which is done to avoid 
the ill Effect of the Capital, that, being folded as it were in the 
Angle, would be too much narrow'd in the upper Members; and 
in thoſe Capitals that have Leaves, this Narrowing would produce 
a Confuſion not to be prevented but by ſuch Enlargement. 


T nx Proportions of theſe Capitals are the ſame with thoſe of 
Columns, as to their Heights ; but their Breadths are different, the 
Leaves being much wider, becauſe Pilaſters, being of more ex- 
tent than Columns, have yet but the ſame number of Leaves, 
which is eight for their whole girt, though there are Inſtances of Pi- 
laſters that have twelve Leaves, as in the Frontiſpiece of Nero, and 
in the Baths of Diocletian. The uſual Diſpoſition of the Leaves of 
Pilaſters is ſuch, that, in the lower Row, where the leſſer Leaves 


are 
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Cn. TV. are,) there are ty on each Vier and, in the upper Row, one in 
the middle, and two Half. leaves on the Sides, which are half the 
great Leads folded back upon the Angle. What is farther remark- 
abe 18 that commonly the Rim of the Vaſe, or Tambour, is not 
ſtrait; 28 the lower part is, but a little citevtur aud prominent in 
the middle: : that of the Bafflic of Antoninus advances the eighth 
Part of the Diathieter of the Column below, but in the Porch of 
Septimius it is but a tenth, and no more chan a twelfth in the For- 
tico of the Pantheon. 


TpeRe arealſa many als Things, relating to Pilaſters, diſ- 
cours'd of 1 in the t two following Chapters. 
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1 H A P Vn. 
on E ; he Abe of the Change of Proportions. 


H ERE are ſome Things 0 rivetted in 
the general O He che of the World, that 
. 2 Man woul 
mould he attempt to Kant them, though 
* ſeem not of fo undoubted Autho- 
— ge. SFk 2 rity, when more nearly look'd. into. 
_— — = | The 6 ae of Pro — in Archi- 
|. tecture, and Sculpture, which, they ſay, 
- ought to be made according to the dif- 


1 4 BE re Au 


ferent Ae may juſtly. be reckonꝭd among this Number. Ar- 


chitects {peak of this as a Point that gains Ao the greateſt Repu- 
tation, and pretend that tis in the Practice of the Rules, they have 


for this Purpoſe, that the Excellency of their Art conſiſts. | 3 
ever, there are ſome of Opinion, that this Change is no ſuch ſtu- 


pindous Matter, that theſe Rules have not been put in Execution, 


Works and that the Reaſons, upon * they are grounded, are 


©. 2 


receivd by common Canlent. as they have been 2 long time, on- 
* becauſe —_ have paſs d without Examination. 
Tuis Examen is what I mtend to make in this Cha pter, that I 


may conclude this Treatiſe with one Paradox, as 1 . it with 
another, which alſo relates to the Change of Proportions. For in 
the Preface I have endeavour'd to ſhew that the greateſt, part of 
the Proportions of Architecture being arbitrary, nd not. of the 
number of choſe chings that have a poſitive and natural Beauty, 


dete 42 D d there 
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ught ridiculous, | 


even the contrary has been practis d in the moſt approv'd 
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Ch. VII. there is nothing ought to hinder us from making ſome Change in 


the eſtabliſhd Froportions, and finding out others that would ap- 


pear as beautiful,” And I aſſert here, that theſe Proportions, once 
regulated, ought-not to be alter'd, and made different; different 
Buildings for any Reaſons of the Optics, or Difference bf Aſpects, 

they may have. But I foreſee much more Contradiction in this 
ſecond Paradox, than I found in the firſt, where I Was only to en- 
counter the Opinion of Architects, who being govern'd by the Idea 
they have of what is beautiful, do not confider this Idea as a thing 
that they themſelves habe form'd, by Study, and by bbſervig Fw 
prov'd Buildings; but take it for a natural Principle. For the 


of the World, - who are hen EPO: Og Ruler 


or a 8 have too much, or too little Height, or Projecture, 


will eaſily conclude, with me, that had the-Proportions of Archi- 


is not confirm'd therein by that famous Stoxy of the two tus 5 0 


be very loth to quit an Opinion, which, they think, is fout 


tecture, Beauties that are natural, we ſhould naturally know them, 
without any-need of: Ioftrugtion, by Uſe and Study. ut, as to 
the ſecond Paradox, 1 àm afſtir'd there is fo one wt inks the 
Change of Proportions a thing very juſt ayd-reafonable;- 


Minerva, made to be ſet on à very high place, of which, they prez 
tend, one ſucceeded ill, becauſe the Sculptor had not chan od the 
Proportions : and I doubt not but thoſe whio-ſhall hear the” Argu 
ments on that Subject, may yeild to them as being ſpecious, an 


on Reaſons ſo good as thoſe drawn from the Optics, and the des 
ceitfulneſs of our Senſes, which they think it very x aſdnable that 
Art ſhould remed7ʒ. BY 

Fox upon account, that che Images of things painted, in the 
Eye, are ſmaller, "and: leſs diſtant, when the Objects are more re- 
mote, than when they are near, and that a foreright View makes 
the Ob jects appear otherwiſe than an oblique one, they imagine we 
ought to ſupply that Defect, and remedy it by Art: therefore they 
fay, that Columns, wh ich are uſually really leflen'd towards the 
top, ſhould have a leſs Diminution, when they 'are very great, 
than when they are very ſmall; becauſe their Length makes them 

appear to be leſſed upwards, as a Gallery ſeems narrower at the 
further End. They would likewiſe have the Entablatures upon 
great Columns, larger than the regular Proportion, becauſe their 


Height makes them appear ſmall ; and the Faces of the Members, 


which are generally plum in moderate Situations, they would have 
lean forward, when plac'd very high, leſt they ſhould appear too 
narrow; and laſtly, they require that the Soffites, or under Parts of 
the Members, which are commonly level, ſhould riſe up before, 


whe. 


6. 


placed in very high Niches, bend forward, that they may not ſeem 
| to lean backwards. „ Ä f ̃ 11 ²— ]] SOOHEE'YT vv 


„ 


Rule of the Change of Proportions; and that if ſome may poſſibly 
| Reaſons from the Optics, but only by chance, ſince cheſe Changes 


better appear, and they hold tfris to Be pritieipally neceſſary ifi 


ſtaner Hen the Parts are not ſituated Wrychigh, and when tliereig 


not Eiberty to give them their proper Projectures. Nevertheleſs, We 


finden that, in theſe very Caſes, the contrary has been präctis d in 
the Antique. For, in regard of the A ſpectz in-thePorch- of the P FIR 
theang) where' ths View may bervery/diftant}* and where, . on that 


 actqunt;/the Projedtures would ſeem ſmall} theSoffites, nevertheleſs,” 


are not raisd before; and yet; within the Teinple, they are raisd, 


where, the View being | neceflarily near, there Was no need of it. 
As to parts ſituated low, we find the contrdry'bf this Rule, in moſt 


appto wd Buildings, where the'Soffites are often rais d. in thoſe parts 
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Cu. VII. that are placed higheſt, Which have no need! of it, and yet are not 
rais d in thoſe that are iplac d loweſia Thus it is in the Theatre of 
Marcellus where the Soffites,as welLokthe Architraves as the Impuſts, 

are rais d in the ſecond Order, and are not in the firſt j and in the Co- 

Hleum, where they are equally rais din all the four Orders, and n- 

gain, in the Temple of fla at Toll, and in cht Temple of Bar. 

chus, which are the ſmalleſt Orders, and the Entablatures ſituated 
the lowelt of any, where che Soffites are not ruis diat all. Laſtly, 
as to the ſimall Projectures we are ſomatimes oblię d to give, this too 
does not appear to baye Oteaſion d the railing of the Soffites, fince 
there are Buildings of govd Hſteem, here the Frojectures are very 
large, and yet the Sofh s are rad zuas in the Architrave of the 
Temple of Manly Hrane: where the Soffites of the Faces are rais d, 
though the K argeneſs of their ,Projeckures is extraordinary. oP. 
As tothe Inclining of the Fates, which ſomę think ſhould be 
made to Jean forwand, to hinder the ohlique Aſpect from making 
them look narrow they ought to he made ſuncconding to their Rule, 
when, tog near a-yIewiconfines one ſee them vbliquely, or When 
tis neceſſary that a Face ſhould appear large, When we are oblig'd 
tor ſome Realan-toimake it little: but we do nat find it thus in the 
Aurigue. For in che Portico, and within the Pambeon, where the 
Aſpects are dilferent, All the Fates dean backwards; and ſo teh do 
in the Temple of Bosc lus, and in the Baths of Mivelhan, where 
the View being near f Neceſſity, they ought, accordiſ get the 
Rule, { to hae fangt r WAL dean Ve almott conſtantiy. > 
chat though;the Faces hee more than their due Propoetimn, yet 
notwithſtanding; they gre made Itanin g backwards, ande nd 
ſome. that are ſe, though;they are even leſs than they ought to be- 
This 18 obſer yable | In the; Temple; of, a Heſta, A Tetoli, welt the 
upper Face of the Architrade, which is much too ſmall, leaus back. 
Wards. In fine, we generally ind that the Faces lean backwafds, 
whether they are in thoſe Party thatere ſituate yery high bf lo 
nor can any ane given Reaſon MHV they incline: forwards: in the 
Temple of Mats Uler, 4nd in the Market of Verva; Which Are al- 
moſt the; only Hatiqs Buildings where they do fb. Fon the Regs 
the'N eed there is of giving ea convenient Breadthe to the, Sofffite Hof 
che Members, of -whichi aft Impoſt, A Cornice, r, an Architrave is 
campos d, when we are not willing to give that Pro jecture to che 
Whole, Which it would Haves: did bot the Faoes lern brit k wurde, 
| But tis evident the Auch ms did not make chem tewn beck fop this 
in Reaton, kince. they did it without any ſuch Neceſfity, us appears 
| by che Architmve of the Temple of Manly Forrant; whete the Faces. 
* ought to have. ER Nox 
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imbols'd, rude and coarſe, nor that their Figures were larger in 


Works ſituated very high, than thoſe that were plac d near the Sight. 


In the Trajan Column, the Figures of the Bas- relief are neither lar- 
ger nor more imboſs d above than below. The Statue of Trajan, 
which ſtood at top of it, had not the ſixth Part of the Column; 
and tis certain, it was lefs by half, in proportion to the Column, 
than the Figures, which Palladio ſets upon Columns, lefs by half 
than the Tyajan Column: and this Architect, who talks like all the 
reſt, of the Change of Proportions, and who practices it no more 
than the others, makes his Figures, that are plac'd on high, and 

thoſe that are ſet below, of the ſame bigneſs, and very often bigger 
below than above, in the Antique Temples he has defign'd. Pliny 


remarks, than on the Top of the Pantheon, there were formerl Sta- 


tues, which were not reckon'd into the Number of excellent Works, 
though they were exquiſitely fine, becauſe, ſays he, they were plac d 
too high, that is, the Diftance hindred the ſeeing them diſtinctly. 


Nevertheleſs, the famous Athenzan, Diogenes, who made them, as he 


did, alſo, all the other Figures of that Temple, ſet them in that 


Place; and there is no ground to think but this famous Artiſt knew 


the Story of the two Minervas, and might value himſelf, as others 
do, upon the Change of Proportions, but he made the fame uſe of 
it as the reſt, who never practis d it. 8 e 

TIs true, however, that there are Inſtances, both in the Antique 
and in the Moderns, that make it evident, they have ſometimes had 
Intentions of changing the Proportions, on account of the View: 
but beſides that theſe Sorts of Changes are rare, tis certain they 


produce an ill Effet. We have Examples of this in the Court of 


the Louvre, where the Figures in the Bas- relief of the Attic, are made 
much larger than thoſe that are below, which difpleaſes. every one. 
The fame has alſo the like Effect, at the Portal of Saint Gervazs, 
where, by reaſon of the great Height, the Statues are made of an 
exceſſive Bigneſs. But the moſt remarkable Inſtance of the Change 
of Proportions, made on account of the Optics, is in the Pantheon : 


it conſiſts in that the Squares, or Pannels, of the Comparitment of 


the Vault, being ſunk, as it were by Steps, in manner of hollow 
Piramids, the Axis of theſe Piramids, inſtead of tending to the Cen- 
ter of the Cupola, tends downwards to a Point in the middle of 
the Temple, five Foot high above the Pavement, fo that this Axis 
is not perpendicular to the Baſe of the Piramid, as it ought, in re- 
ſpect of Symmetry, to have been: for this Change makes theſe 
hollow Piramids appear from below, in the middle of the Temple, 
juſt as they would, were one rais d to the Center of the Vault, and 
that they were all directed thither. But as ſoon as one goes from 
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Non do we find that the Ancients made their Sculpture more 
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Cn. VII. the middle, this Effect ceaſes, and we perceive the Obliquity of the 


Axis, and the Defe& of Symmetry in the Piramids; which is a 
thing much more diſagreeable to the Eye, than if the Sinkings had 
been made with a true and proper Direction, in reſpect to the Cen- 


ter of the Cupola: for the only Inconvenience of this direct, and 


as I may call it, natural Tendency, is, that one part of the Tread, 
as it were, of theſe Steps of the lower Side of each Piramid, would 
have been hid by the Height or Riſe of the Steps, when one ſtands 
near the Wall, and that we ſhould have ſeen a greater Part of theſe 
Treads, the further we went from the middle: which is no more 
an Inconvenience than it is, that, in a Face viewed ſideways, the 
Noſe hides ſome part of one of the Cheeks. For the Architect of 
the Pantheon, has done juſt as if a Painter, being to draw a ſide- 
Face, ſhould make a Noſe to be view'd fore- right, leaſt, if it were 
as it ought to be, it ſhould hide part of one of the Cheeks. Laba- 


co, who like other Architects, commends the Change of Proportions, 


without practiſing it, has made his Advantage of the ill Succeſs this 


Alteration had in the Pantheon, and in a Dehgn which he has prin- 


ted, for the Cupola of Saint Peters, he has made the hollow Pira- 
mid of the Compartiments of his Vault, tend to the Center of the 
Arch, as they ought to do, being of Opinion, that the Change of 
this Center could not have a good Effect, though the great Height 
of the Church of Saint Peter, above that of the Pantheon, adds 
mightily to the Inconvenience caus d by the Thickneſs of the Steps, 


hiding the Tread of thoſe within them. But tis likely, he had no 


regard to this Inconvenience, as being what the Sight is never offend- 
ed at, there being nothing more common, than to ſee ſome Parts 
hide others, and nothing to which the Eye 1s more accuſtom'd than 


to ſupply the Proportions of entire Objects, by the Judgment it 


makes of the Bigneſs of that whole, of which it ſees only a part. 
AND this Reaſon, of the Judgment of the Sight, is, in general, 
the Cauſe why we ought not to change the Proportions, fince this 
Judgment is never wanting to inform us right, and hinder our be- 
ing deceiv d by thoſe Alterations and diſadvantageous Effects, which 


are thought to be produc'd by Diſtance and different Situations. 


And this is what remains to be explain'd, that there is no Reaſon 
to change the Proportions ; as there is no Example, among the An- 
ctents, that they have been chang'd, which has been already ſhewn. 
TRE Judgment, wherewith all the Senſes are furniſh'd, is a thing 
we poſſeſs without knowing it, and without perceiving that we ule 
it, by reaſon of Cuſtom, which being as a ſecond Nature, makes 
us leſs diſpos d to perceive that we exerciſe this Action, ſo that it 
becomes, as it were, of different Kind from the reſt of the Actions 
of the Judgment, which not being ſo often reiterated, cannot be 
| exercis d 
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exercis d without our making Reflexion, and taking particular Cog- 
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niſance of them. On this account it is, that, among the Senſes, 


thoſe which are moſt commonly us d, as the Sight and Hearing, 
have a Judgment much more exact than the others, and are leſs 
decetv'd, in diſcerning the Circumſtances that may cauſe a Miſtake. 
For this is the Reaſon, that we judge ſo certainly by the Eye, and 
the Ear, of the Diftance, Bigneſs and Force of Objects, and that 
the other Senſes cannot ſo eafily diſcern theſe ' Circumſtances ; as 
for Example, that the Feeling does not eaſily diſcern the Difference 
of the Heat of a great Fire, at a Diſtance, from that of a little one, 
near at hand; that the Taſte does not often diſtinguiſh the Weak- 
neſs of a ſmall Wine, from that which a ſtronger has, when mix'd 


with Water; and that the Smell miſtakes a Scent that is weak in its 


own Nature, for that which is only ſo, on account of the Smallriets 
of its Quantity ; whereas the almoſt continual Exerciſe of the 
Sight, and Heating, has, by a long Cuſtom, gain'd them a Faci- 
lity and Readineſs, which the other Senſes have not for want of 
Ute. For if, when we feel the End of a Stick, with the Extremi- 
ties of two Fingers a-crols one another, we preſently think we feel 
two Sticks, tis becauſe we are not us'd to feel after this manner, 

fince if we continue to touch it ſo for a pretty while, we are no 


longer deceiv d, and we perceive that we feel but one Stick. Juſt 


as when the Eyes are any ways difplac'd, and out of their ordina- 


ry Situation, we ſee Things double; and yet, thoſe that ſquint, 


whoſe Eyes are naturally thus ditplac'd, do not fo, becauſe they are 
accuſtom'd to correct, by their Judgment, the Error, which the 
unnatural Situation of their Eyes leads them into. 


II is very probable, that Animals, at their Birth, ſee very er- 


roneouſly, and that they judge diſtant Objects to be as ſmall, as 
the Draught, made in their Eye, repreſents them, and that Expe- 
rience having ſhewn them they were deceiv d, corrects the Error of 


this firſt Judgment; and fo in time, the Judgment becomes ac- 
cuſtom'd to make uſe of all Means to defend it ſelf from being im- 


pos'd on, till at laſt, it comes to the ſame Perfection we find, 
when we begin to ſee well; and this Perfection is ſuch, that there 
is no one who thinks a Tower at a diſtance, which is hid by put- 
ting the Finger near the Eye, is really leſs than the Finger, nor 
that a Round, viewed obliquely, is an Oval, nor an Oval a Round; 
although the Appearances of theſe Things in the Eye, are really 
ſuch. And tis of great uſe to reflect upon the Exactneſs and Ni- 
cety of this Judgment, which is ſuch as would be incredible, did 
not Experience confirm it, and did we not ſee, every Day, that a 
Coachman, fifty Paces off, will tell us his Coach cannot paſs be- 
tween two. others, though there wants not above two Inches of 


Room 
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Cu. VII. Room enough to do it; that a Sportſman judges of the Bigneſs 7 


a Bird upon the Wing, that a Gardener knows the Size of the Fruit 
on the Top of a Tree, that a Carpenter knows that of the Tim- 


bers on the Roof of a Houſe, and that an Engineer meaſures ex- 


actly, by his Eye, the Thickneſs and Height of a Water - ſpout. 
Nor is it by Experience only, that we are convinc'd the Eye 
does not deceive us ſo much as ſome alledge, but Reaſon alfa ſhews 
it, by teaching us what Methods the Judgment takes to hinder our 
being deceiv'd, and what it founds it ſelf upon, to acquire fo diffi- 
cult a Knowledge with ſo much Certainty. To know what this 
Foundation, and what theſe Means are, we muft conſider what 
Painters do when they would deceive the Sight, by making Things 
appear near or far off. For what they do for this purpoſe, is what 


the Judgment of the Sight obſerves and examines with the greateft 


Exactneſs, which confiſts principally in two Things, which are 
the Modification of the Size and Figure, and that of the Colours. 


The modifying the Size and Figure, ſerves to ſhew the Diftance, 
when Things are leflen'd and diſpos d as they ought to be, by ma- 


king, for Inſtance, a Floor, or Pavement, to rife, a Cieling to de- 
ſcend, and the further Extremities of the two Sides, to come near- 
er together; the Regulation of the Colours ſerves to produce the 
ſame Appearance of Diſtance, when their Force is diminiſn'd, by 


taking away the too ſtrong Lights from the enlightned Parts, and 
the two great Qbſcurity from thoſe that are ſhadow'd ; and this in 


ſuch Manner, that theſe two Kinds of Modification always go to- 
gether. For we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Judgment of the Sight ex- 


amining all theſe Things, concludes, that an Object, whoſe Ap- 


nitude, and the 


pearance is ſmall in the Eye, is really ſmall and near, if its Parts 
are enlightned by a very ſtrong Light, and the Shadows are very 
dark, and that a Pavement, which 1s deſcrib'd rifing to the Eye, 
is not ſo in Effect, but that it is very long, when the Parts that 


compoſe it are ſo colour'd, that, as it riſes, the Lights and Sha- 


dows grow weaker and weaker. | 
BESIDES theſe two Modifications, which the Judgment of the 
Sight examines with great Exactneſs, it alſo takes notice of other 
Circumſtances, and makes uſe of other Means to know the Mag- 
nitude and Diſtance of Objects far off. Theſe Means confift in the 
Compariſon it makes of Things known, with thoſe unknown, ſo 
that the K of the Diſtance informs it what is the Mag- 
: agnitude which it knows, tells it the Diſtance : 
for we judge that thoſe Objects whoſe Size is known, as a Man, a 
Sheep or a Horle, are at a good Diſtance, when they appear ſmall 


to the Eye; and for the fame Reaſon, when a Tower, which we 


know to be a great diſtance off, ſeems large to the Eye, we judge 
that 
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that the Tower is actually large; and *tis to be underſtood, that this 
is done by ſuppoſing that theſe laſt Means of judging, taken from 
the Compariſon of Things known, with thoſe unknown, ought to 
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be join'd with the former, taken from the Modification of Size and 


Figure, and that of Colours: for the modifying of the Colours, en- 
abling us to judge of the Diſtance, and the Diſtance, making us 
judge of the Size, and the Modification of the Size, making us alſo 
judge of the Diſtance, tis certain that the Mind, which has been a 
long time habituated, by almoſt infinite Experiments, to examine, 


unite, and compare, all theſe things together, acquires, at length, 


ſuch a readyneſs of diſcerning the Size, Diſtance, Figure, Colour, 
and all the other Truths of diſtant Objects, as is next to infallible. 
Bur that which proves the Exactneſs and Infallibility of . 
ment of the Sight, and demonſtrates certainly, that this Sen 
ſubject to be ſurprizd and cheated as ſome aſſert, is the difficulty 


of effecting it, though endeavour at by the moſt perfect and inge- 


nious Art: for excepting ſome few Birds that fly at Random, we 


rarely fee an Animal decery'd by a piece of Perſpective. The Pains 
ter may do his utmoſt in diminiſhing his Figures, in giving a due 


Obliquity to his ſide-lines, and weakening the Lights and Shadows 


to the ſame Degree that Nature throws them 1n their ſeveral Diſtan- 


ces: but as it is impoſſible to deſcribe them ſo preciſely as Nature 


does, the Eye, which is more juſt and exact than the Painter's Hand, 
eafily perceives what is wanting of this ultimate Perfection. And 
there can no other Reaſon be given why we are not deceiv'd by 
painting; but the certainty of the Sight, which, beſides the Imper- 
fection that is always in a Picture, by the Fault of the Workman, 
diſcovers, ſtill, other Defects, which neceſſarily ariſe from the Thing 
it ſelf; it being impoſſible but that, notwithſtanding all the Faint- 
neſs that can be expreſs'd in the colouring, to make, for Inſtance, 
a Mountain appear very far diſtant, the Eye will perceive the 
Lights and Shadows with the Strength that Bodies have which 
are nearer : becauſe the Inequalities of the Cloth or Wall, which 
are really near us, have ſome of theſe Lights and Shadows 10 ſtrong 


count, that the Voice of thoſe who ſpeak, as we ſay, from the 
Belly, which reſembles a Voice at a great Diſtance, does not de- 
ceive us, when we mind it with Attention; becauſe the Ear diſco- 
vers, in this faint Voice, ſome ſmall Sounds intermixd, that have 
all the Strength of a nearer Sound. For, though a picture far off, 


does not ſnew, very diſtinctly, the Inequalities of its Surface, yet 


It 1s true, that the Fidelity and Exactneſs of the Sight, is fuch, that 
the imperfect, and confus'd Perception we have of 1 it, Is ſufficient to 


prevent our being deceiv'd. 
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as is not ſeen in things at a diſtance. And 'tis on the ſame ac- - 
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Tuis Exactneſs of the Judgement of the Sight, and the Certainty 
of the Knowledge it gives us, being then ſo preciſe as they are, tis 
not very difficult to conceive that the Diſtance of Objects, not be- 


ing capable to deceive and ſurpriſe us, theſe Proportions cannot be 


chang'd without our perceiving it, and for this very Reaſon, ſuch 
Change is not only uſeleſs, but ought to be accounted vicious: be- 
cauſe the Eye of one, for Example, who knows what ought to be 
the Proportion of an Entablature, can't fail of perceiving that which 
is made larger upon a great Column, in proportion, than on a lit- 
tle one, notwithſtanding the Height it is rais d to; juſt as every one 


can judge whether a Man that ſtands at a high Window, has a Head 


bigger than Ordinary; ſo that if the uſual Proportion of an Enta- 
blature be any ways reaſonable, on account of that relation which 


the Mak, to be ſuſtain'd, has to the Strength of that which bears it; 


this Entablature, which is really greater than it ſhould be, in pro- 
portion to the Column that ſupports it, will neceſſarily diſpleaſe 
the Eye: and the ſame thing would happen, if, to prevent a Sta- 
tue in a Nich, or a Buſt upon a Conſole, from appearing to lean 
backward, we ſhould ſet it leaning forward: for if they do lean 
forward, they would infallibly appear ſo to do. 


Fox the fame Reaſon, if, in Sculpture, to prevent the great Di- 


ſtance from making the Parts of Works plac'd very high, appear 


too confus'd and indiſtinct, we make them rude and groſs, the Eye 


will diſcover them to be fo; becauſe comparing the Diſtance which 
it knows, with the Confuſion it naturally expects, in things at ſuch 
a Diſtance, it will be offended to find that Diſtinction which it 
judges ſhould not be there; as we ſhould not like a Picture, where 
things, at a diſtance, were made as ſtrong, and as diſtin, as thoſe 
that are near: for if it is true, that none but the ignorant, love to 
ſee the Hairs of the Eye-brows, and the Red of the Lips, diſtinctly 
expreſsd, in Figures that are very remote in a Picture; fo there are 
none to be found, that can bear, in Statues plac'd ever ſo high, 
that the Eyes ſhould be hollow'd, the Holes in the Hair- curles made, 


and the Muſcles ſhewn ſtronger than they are, unleſs among ſuch 


as know not wherein the Beauty of Sculpture conſiſts: for thoſe 
who have an Idea of the Perfection of Workmanſhip, will always - 
perceive that the Proportions are chang'd and ſpoiFd, at leaſt by 
comparing one Part with another; it being impoſſible to make eve- 
ry Part equally hard and expreſſive, as for Example, to make the 
Shadow of the Head upon the Neck, as dark and diſtinct as that 
which is about the Eyes, that are hollow'd and ſunk deeper, on pur- 
pole to give them the Strength that is affected in Sculpture, ſitua- 
ted in Aſpects at a great Diſtance. 
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For ſuppoſing that the Eye were not capable, by its Judgement, 
to inform us, very exactly of the Bigneſs of things at a diſtance, 
and that a Coachman is not ſo well aſſur'd of the Room he thinks 
his Coach cannot paſs in, as if he meaſur'd it, it muſt alſo be con- 
fiderd that it is not this Exactneſs alone that is requir'd to make 
the Eye capable of not being deceivd by the Diſtance, when the 
Bufineſs lies in the Knowledge of Proportions: nor is it neceſſary, 
in this Caſe, to know abſolutely the bigneſs of a Thing; but to 
know how to compare it, with thoſe that are adjoining to it. For as 
a Coachman judges the Space through which he would paſs, to be 
little, chiefly, becauſe he compares it with the Size of the two Coach- 
es between which he muſt paſs: ſo the Eye judges of the Bigneſs of 
an Entablature, and knows very well when it is too large, though 
it cannot preciſely tell of what Dimenſion it is; it being ſufficient 
that it compares the Bigneſs of it with that of the other Parts of the 
Building. Now Diſtance does not hinder the making this Compa- 
riſon; becauſe, though it does leſſen the Appearance of the Bigneſs 
of this Entablature, it does the ſame, alſo, by the other Parts of 
the Building that are near, and accompany it, and can, by no = 
Means, prevent the Eye from diſcerning the Addition, which the M 
Architect, or Sculptor, has given to the Bigneſs of any Part. 

Bur although it were not certain, that the Judgement of the | 
Sight is capable of hindering the Diſtance of Objects, and their Si- i 
tuation, from deceiving us, yet *tis certainly true, that the Change | 

. of Proportions is no good Remedy for this ſuppos d Defect; be- 
cauſe it cannot have à good Effect, but from one certain ſtated 
Diſtance, and only ſuppoſing the Eye not to change its Place: and | 
that as in thoſe optical Figures, whoſe Proportions are ſo adjuſted, | 
that being view'd at one certain Point, they produce a good Effect, | 
and are utterly deform'd when the Eye is moved to another Place; 


ſo thoſe Proportions that are chang'd in a Building, to produce a 
good Effect to the Eye, viewing them from one certain Place, would 
alſo appear very deform'd and diſagreeable, when we change our 
Situation: becauſe the Aſpect, which is oblique, when we are near, 
ceaſes to be ſo in proportion to the Diſtance we remove: And thus 
the Face of a Corona, or Drip, which is made larger, or leaning 

forwards, that the Obliquity of the Aſpect might not make it ap- 
pear too ſmall, would certainly ſeem too big, when, by changing 
the Aſpect, this Obliquity ceaſes. 

In fine, to conclude in one Word, I believe that upon due Con- 
fideration, we ſhall find no Reaſon at all to alter and ſpoil the Pro- 
portions, and make a Thing defective, out of deſign to mend it; 
all thoſe Appearances that Diſtance, and the Situation produce, 
which are taken for ill Effects and Defaults, being the true Condi- 
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out rendering them viſibly defornd. For all that has been, or can 
- be ſaid, on this Subject, is, that it is not ſo fure, that Diſtance 
- makes Proportions appear otherwite than they are, as it is cer- 
tain that the Change of Proportion is, in Effect, the Corruption 
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of it; and that there is much greater Danger, that a Proportion 


ſhould appear corrupt and vicious, when chang'd, ONE When! it is 


mm ſo. 5 

Is the mean time, what will become of the unanimous Opinion 
of all Architects, founded upon the Authority of Vitruvius, who 
teaches this Change of Proportion, and preſcribes it Rules? Is it 
credible, that for near two thouland Years, that this Maxim has 
been eſtabliſſ'd, no one has given himſelf the Leiſure to examine 
it, and that ſo many great Perſons, who have probably made Re- 


| flexion on ſo important a Queſtion, have not been able to diſcover 
the Truth? There muſt certainly be ſomething in this: and my 


Opinion is, that as one may have all the Genius neceſſary for an 


Architect, without amuſing, ones ſelf with things, which, we te- 


lieve, have nothing in them, but a vain and fruitleſs Subtle 


thoſe that have been capable of reſolving the moſt ſubtle Quilticis 


may have neglected this, whoſe Diſcuſſion was thought uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe of the Authority of V/izruvins, who ſeems to have decided it; 
and alſo, becauſe there are ſome Caſes, where the Change of Pro- 
portion, may, in ſome meaſure, be admitted. But, as on theſe 
Occaſions, the Change is not made on account of the Optics, as 
will go near to be prowd; the Truth of the Propoſition remains 
ſtill unſhaken, namely, that the Proportions of Architecture are not 
to be chang'd, according to the different Aſpects. 

Tur Ambition that every one has to magnifie the Art he pro- 
feſſes, has inclin'd Architects to turn all thoſe things into Myſteries, 
which they could not give a Reaſon of: for making uſe of that great 
Conceit, we generally have of things of former times, as there are 
ſcarce any more ancient than thoſe we ſee in the Remains of the 
Buildings of the Greeks and Romans, they would fain eſtabliſh it as 
an unmoveable Foundation, that there is nothing in thoſe admira- 
ble Remains, that was not done with the greateſt Reaſon; and 
when the Diverſity of Proportions, in Buildings equally approv'd 
of, is objected to them, they attribute it to the Diverſity of Aſpects, 
which they ſuppoſe was the Cauſe of this Change of Proportions, 
which ought to have had different Rules, by reaſon of the Difte- 
rence of Situation. 

TI Examples mention'd in the beginning i this hege ta- 
ken from the moſt approv'd Buildings of Autiguiy, have plainly 
-hewn that this could not be, becauſe, in the ſame Aſpects, the 


Proportions 
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| Proportions are very often different, and, on the contrary, they are 


alike in different Afpects : It remains to ſhew, that in thoſe Caſes, 
where a Change of Proportions is allowable, it is not founded on 
the Optics, nor upon any Effe& that the Diſtance, or the Situation 
of the Members of Architecture, can produce. — ; 

T nx firſt Caſe, in which, I think, the Proportions may be chang'd, 
is when we would not give much Projecture to a Cornice, an Ar- 
chitrave, or a Pedeſtal: for then, the Faces may be made leaning 
back, to regain, by ſo doing, what we give to the Projectures: 
and *tis certain, that here, Optics have nothing to do; becauſe the 
Projectures have really their due Magnitude; and that there is no 
Intention of making them appear otherwiſe than they truly are. 
What is to be obſerv'd in the Practice of this, is, that it ought not 
to be put in execution, but in Places that are concave, as on the 
Inſide of Domes or Lanterns, in the Bands, or Architraves of 
Arches, Door-cales, Window, and Pannel Mouldings; and, gene- 
rally, in thoſe Diſpoſitions, where, no Angle, made at the Return, 
may ſhew the Profile of the Moulding; in which, theſe Inclina- 
tions of the Faces, have a very ill Effect. There are Examples of 
theſe Faces leaning backwards, made with good Succeſs within the 
Pantheon, in the Architrave of the Arches that are over the Entrance, 
and over the middle Chappel: but this is not practisd in the Ar- 


chitrave of the Arc, where the Faces are diſtinguifh'd only by Mar- 


bles of different Colours, without making any Projecture one be- 
yond the other : which may, probably, be one of the Reaſons there 
are, to think, this Azzzc was not made by the fame Architect as 
built the reſt of the Temple. 
ANOTHER Caſe is when one would ſet a Coloſs of a Figure in 
a very high Place; for then, we may make it much larger than 
the other Figures that are below it: but 'tis evident, this is not 
done for any Reaſon of the Optics, becauſe the Intention is, that 


the Figure ſhould appear a Coloſſus. And *tis to be obſerv'd in 


ſuch Caſe, that this Statue be ſet upon ſomething that bears a Pro- 
portion to its Bigneſs, it not being proper to put it, for Example, 
upon a ſecond and third Order, which being neceſſarily leſs than 
the firſt, ought not to bear Statues diſproportionate to it, but ſuch 
as are leſs than thoſe of the firſt Order. So that it muſt be contrivd 
in ſuch manner, that there may appear to be a Receſs of the Work, 
comprehending ſeveral Orders, or, at leaft, bearing Proportion to 
the Coloſſal Statue. This is obſerv'd in the Triumphal Arch of the 
Fauxbourgh of S. Anthony, where the Coloſſal Statue, of the King, is 
{et above, upon the Maſſive of the Building; againſt which, there 
is an Order, quite round about, that riſes not above half the Height 
of this maſſive Part; ſor the maſſive ſerves for a Pedeſtal to the 
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the Columns of the Order, to which, they are prop ortion'd, as the 
great Statue is to the Maſſive. 

NEIT HIER ought we to make Statues plac'd above, bigger than 
thoſe ſet below, when they are of the ſame Kind, that is, when 
both ſtand each in their own Stcry and Order: But, on the con- 
trary, they ought always to be diminiſh'd, as the Orders are, 


which are neceflarily leſs above than below. 


= 


T ns third Caſe is, when two half Pilaſters make an inward An- 
gle : for then they muſt be allow'd a little more than their Semi- 
diameter, to prevent the ill Effect, the Capital and the Flutings 
would neceſſarily produce, were not the half Pilaſters inlarg'd in 
this manner, as I noted in the precedent Chapter. And *tis 
manifeſt, this Change is not made for any Reaſon of the Op- 
tics, but to give ſome of the Parts a little more Breadth than 
they ſhould have, that we be not oblig'd to ſtraiten and narrow o- 
thers more than they ought to be: for this is done in the Corinthian 
Capital, in giving the two half Leaves, of the ſecond Range, more 
than the half, in the inward Angle ; becauſe, had they no more 
than preciſely the half, the bending of the Leaf would be render'd 
too ſharp and pointed; and the middle Volutes too cloſe together, 
were they not thus enlarg'd. et ing 

Tux fourth Caſe is, if we would, according to the Opinion 
of Scamozzs, place the Compoſite Order between the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian, which I very much approve of, the Compoſite Capital ha- 
ving much Affinity with the Ionic, and the Groſsneſs of its Entabla- 
ture, making it, alſo, bear more Proportion to the maſſive Or- 


ders, than the Cormthian does: for in this Caſe, it would be ne- 


ceſſary to change the Proportions, which might be done, by ſet- 
ting the Compoſite Column, with its Entablature, upon the Corin- 
thian Pedeſtal, ſhortning the Shaft of the Column by two little 


Modules, and in like manner, placing the Corinibian Column, 


with its Entablature, upon the Compoſite Pedeſtal, and adding two 
little Modules to the Length of its Shaft. There may be, alſo, 
other Caſes, where it may be permitted to change the Proportions: 
but I believe there are none where it ought to be done, for any 
Reaſons of the Optics: for a Sculptor may be allow'd to chooſe 
ſuch Poſtures as will beſt ſuit the Diſpoſition of his Figures, and 
avoid all ſuch as would produce an ill Effect; as Monſ. Girardon 
has done, very judiciouſly, at Seaux, where he has made a 
very large Statue of Minerva, fitring at the Top of the Building, 
on the higheſt Acrorerion of the Pediment, and diſpos d it fo, that, 
being ſeated ſomething high, the Knees hide no Part of the Body, 
as they would have done, had they been raisd higher: but the 
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Truth is, that in this Change, he had no Deſign to make the 
thing appear otherwiſe than it 1s. ; 


To conclude. this Chapter, I cannot but ſay, *tis ſtrange, that, 


in Cafes, where Proportions ſhould have been chang'd, there ſome 
have affected to make them alike. For Example, the three moſt 
celebrated Authors that have written of Architecture, Hignola, Pal- 
adio, and Scamozzz, in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite Orders, 
make the Height, of all the Entablatures, of the ſame Proportion 

to the Length of the Column; Hignola giving, all his Entablatures, 
very near a Fourth of the Column, and Palladio, and Scamoxzi, 
giving them all, indifferently, about a Fifth Part. For in my O- 
pinion, it had been more rational to ſet the more maſſive Entabla- 
ture, as is that of the Fourth of the Length of the Column, upon 
that which is ſhort and well-ſet, as the Ionic may be ſaid to be, in 
Compariſon of the Compoſite, and to place the lighter, as is that of 
the fifth Part of the Length of the Column, upon that which is tall 
and ſlender, as the Compaſite may be ſaid to be, with reſpect ro the 
Ionic, than to have done the contrary. For this Reaſon, I canh't 
but think, that the Variation, and Change of Proportions, which 
I have us'd in my Entablatures, according to the Difference of the 
Orders, is ſomewhat hetter founded, than the Change which 1s 

made on account of different Situations and Aſpects. 1 

I did forget to note, wherein this Diverſity of Proportions, which 

I give my Entablatures, conſiſts, in the Place where 'tis expreſſy 
ſpoken of in this Treatiſe, which is in the fourth Chapter of the 
firſt Part, where *tis faid, that the Entablatures have one and the 
fame Height, in all the Orders; and *tis from this Equality of 
Height of the Entablatures, that the Difference of their Propor- 
tions, with reſpect to the Columns, arifes : For the Length of the 
Columns, going always increafing, while the Height of the Entabla- 
tures remains the ſame, it follows, that the ſhorteft Columns have 


Entablatures larger, in Proportion, than the longeſt. Thus the 


Length of the Tu/tan Column is of three Entablatures and two 
Thirds; the Corinihian of four and two Thirds, and the Compoſite 
of five: The Proportion of the Entablature going always dimi- 
niſhing, equally by one Third of the Height of the whole Entabla- 
ture, in each Order, as the Order it ſelf becomes more ſlender and 
delicate. . 
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Of ſome other Abuſes introduc'd into the Modern Archi- 
mn PI __ _teffure. 


S, in Languages, there are ſeveral Ways 
of Speaking, contrary -to the Rules of 
Grammar, which long Cuſtom have ſo 

authoriz'd, that there is now no correct- 
ing them; and others that are not yet 
ſo generally receivd, but their Eftabliſh- 
ment might be prevented, were they 
rejected by ſuch as have the Reputation 

e of Speaking well: So in Architecture, 

alſo, we may obſerve Abuſes of both theſe Kinds. There are ſome 

that Cuſtom has not only render'd tolerable, but even ſo neceſſary, 
that, though contrary to Reaſon and Ancient Rules, they are, them- 
ſelves, become Rules of Architecture. Theſe Abuſes are ſuch as 


are mention'd in the ?reface, as the Swelling of Columns, the Mo- 


dillions of Pediments perpendicular to the Horizon, and not to the 
ſlope Line of the Pediment ; to which may alſo be added, the re- 
ceiy'd Cuſtom of putting Modillions on the four Sides of a Fabrick, 
and in the Cornice, that runs a-croſs under the Pediment, placing 
them in the firſt Order, inftead of reſerving them for the laſt above; 
Modillions being proper on thoſe Sides only, where the Rafters are 
ſet, whoſe Ends they repreſent, and not in the Cornice that runs un- 
der the Pediment, but only in the Pediment it ſelf, where they repre- 


ſent the Ends of the Croſs-Rafters or Purlins; there being nothing 


more contrary to what Modillions are intended to repreſent, than 
Ri to 
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Bur there are other Abuſes which have no more Authori than 
what 1s barely ſufficient to make them tolerable, and which ought 
at leaſt, to be avoided, for greater Perfection; ſuppoling they are 
not abſolutely to be condemn d. Palladio has made a Chapter of 
them, and reduces them to four only, which are the placing Car- 
touches to bear any thing; the breaking of Pediments, and leaving 
them open in the middle; the affecting a great Projecture for Cor- 
nices, and the making Columns with Ruſticks: but I think others 
may alto be added, ſome of which, poſſibly, might not be intro- 
duc'd in the time of Palladio: For befides thoſe which I have ſpo- 
ken of, in the precedent Chapter, which reſpe&the Change of Pro- 
portions, I take notice of ſeveral others, the greateſt part of which, 
indeed, are not ſo bad, as thoſe mention'd by Palladio. 
+ Taz firſt is the making Columns, and Pilaſters, interfere, and 
penetrate each other. This Penetration, in Columns, 1s more rare 
than in Pilaſters. There is an Inſtance in the Court of the Louvre, 
where, in the inward Angles, as A, there are plac'd two Columns, 
BC, inſtead of being content with the Column D, which is capa- 
ble of doing as much as the two Columns B and C, and much 
more naturally, if I may ſo ſay, ſuppoſing, that as the Column E 
ſuſtains two Architraves which make the prominent Angle, the 
Column D bears alſo thoſe which make the inward Angle ; there 
being no Reaſon why one Column ſhould not be ſufficient to bear 
the inward Angle, ſince it is fo, for bearing the outward one. 
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Palladio, in a Palace which he built at Vicenza, for the Count Va- 
lerio Chiericato, has alſo made Columns which penetrate each other, 
which he calls double Columns. SO 


\ 
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The Ordonance of the Part II. 


Tux like Abuſe is more common in Pilaſters, it being the Pra- 
ctice of the Moderns, when, for Example, the Pilaſter G makes 
an Advance, and cauſes the like in the Entablature and Pedeſtal; 
to join to it an half Pilaſter H, which both penetrates it, and is pe- 
netrated by it; this half Pilaſter being to ſupport the Entablature 
that runs, continued, over the Pilaſter I, the Abuſe conſiſts in this, 


bs 


laſters, and half Pilaſters are, as G H I, which have no more Pro- 
jecture than the fifth or ſixth part of the Diameter of the Pilaſter, 
and that make an Advance but of this Thickneſs, ought to be conſi- 
der'd as Bas-reliefs, which repreſent the whole Relievo MN O,and 
that thoſe, which, as LK, have no half Pilaſters, repreſent the en- 
tire Relievo PQR. Now it is certain, that the Manner MNO, 
has no Reaſon in it, and that the Diſpoſition of the Pilaſter Q, in 
the whole Relief, is much better than that of the Pilaſter N, which, 
not being directly oppoſite to the Pilaſter M, but on the Side of it, 
is quite out of its place. And 'tis alſo certain, that the Repreſen- 
tation of what 1s amiſs, can be good for nothing; unleſs for other 
Reaſons than are taken from the Nature of the Thing, ſuch as are 
here the multiplying of Ornaments, which conſiſts in the half Ca- 
pitals, and half Baſes, plac'd very improperly. So that it may ge- 

nerally be ſaid, that all half Pilaſters are properly Abuſes, not only 


in the Kind here propos d, where a half Pilaſter is join d to a whole 


one, but even, when two half Pilaſters meet in an inward Angle. 
So that the little Corner of the Pilaſter Q, is the only thing that 


can regularly be put in the inward Angle; as is done within the 


great Portico's that are in the Front of the Louvre. For though we 
find half Pilaſters in inward Angles, in the moſt approv'd Works of 
the Autique, ſuch as the Panibeon ; yet as they always ſuppoſe a 
mutual Penetration of two Columns, we may truly tay, they are 
contrary to exact Regularity, with which, however, we may ſome- 


times 
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times be permitted to di ilpence, when there is manifeſt Reaſon ſo 
to do. 


ſpoken, in the eighth Chapter of the firſt Part, where I have ſhewn 
that this Cuſtom is without Reaſon, and that we do not find that 
it has been practis d in the Shift. 

I ux third Abuſe is the Coupling of einne Ulich ſome can- 
not approve of, becauſe there are ſcarce any Examples of it in the 
Antique. But the Truth! is, if we may be admitted to make any 
Addition to the Inventions of the Aucients, this Contrivance deſerves 
to bereceiv'd in Architecture, as having a confiderable Beauty and 
Convenience. As to its Beauty, it is perfectly according to the 
Taft of the Ancients, who affected thoſe Buildings where the Co- 
lumns ſtood cloſe together, beyond all others, and had nothing to 
object, but the Inconvenience this Cloſeneſs caus d, in the Manner 
they perform'd it: for this Streight oblig'd them to enlarge the 
middle Intercolumnations, and was alſo the the Occaſion that Her- 


mogenes invented the Pſeudodiptere, to enlarge the Iſles, or Walks, 


of the Porches of the Temples, call d Dipteres, becauſe, there, the 


Iſles were double, having two Rows of Columns, with which, the 


Wall of the Temple made two Galleries on the out- ſide. N ow, 
this knowing Architect, who was one of the firſt Inventors of the 
Ancent Architecture, though fit to take away the Row of Columns 
in the middle, and of two narrow Galleries, to make one that 
would have the Breadth of both, and of a Column befides. From 


the Example of Hermogenes, the Moderns have introduc'd this new 
Manner of placing Columns, and, by coupling them, have found 


a Way to make the Portico's more free, and the Orders more grace- 
ful : For placing the Columns two and two, the Intercolumnati- 
ons may be kept ſo large, as that the Doors and Windows, which 
are in the Portico's, be not darken'd, as they were among the An- 


cients, where theſe Openings were widerthan the Space between the 


Columns ; for in their moſt ordinary Methods of placing of Co- 


lumns, it was neceſſary, in an Intercolumnation of eight Feet, that 
the Columns ſhould be of four or five Feet Diameter; whereas, 


when the Columns are coupled, tis ſufficient if they have two, or 


two Feet and a half Diameter: and by this Means, the large Inter- 
columnations have not the ill Appearance they would have; did 


the Columns ſtand fingly, one by one; which, in that condition, 


would ſeem too weak and incapable to ſupport the Length of the 


Entablature, between Column and Column. 

Tunis Manner of placing Columns may be confider'd as a ſixth, 
added to the five Ways that were in uſe among the Aucients, the 
fert of which was call'd Pynenoſty le, becauſe the Columns were plac d 
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Cn. VIII. very cloſe, the Intercolumnations being no more than a Diameter, 


and a half of the Column; the ſecond was call d Syſtyle, where 


the Columns were not quite ſo cloſe, the Intercolumnations being 


two Diameters; the third was call'd Euſtyle, where they were 
moderately cloſe, the Intercolumnation being two Diameters and 
a Quarter; the fourth was calbd Diaſtyle, where they were a lit- 
tle wider, and the Intercolumnation of three Diameters; and the 
fifth was call'd Aræoſtyle, where the Columns were far diſtant, 
the Intercolumnation being four Diameters. Now this additional 

Sixth, may be ſaid to partake of the two extreme Kinds, be- 
fore mention'd, namely, of the Pycnoſtle, where the Columns 
are very cloſe, and of the Aræoſtyle, where they are very wide; 
and that this Diſpoſition of Columns, which can only be reputed 
abuſive, becauſe the Ancients, did not ule it, may be plac'd in the 
number of ſeveral other things of the like Nature, which Cuſtom 
has authoris' d, and of which, Mention was made at the Beginning 
of this Chapter. | ft 
IT uùk fourth Abuſe is the enlarging of the Metopes, in the Doric 


Order ; to give the Intercolumnations thoſe Breadths we may have 


need of. For if, for Inſtance, we would couple two Columns, we 


muſt neceſſary ſet the Triglyphs further aſunder, and enlarge the 
Metopes ; the Space between the Middle of one Triglyph, and the 
Middle of the other, being much lets than that between the Mid- 
dle of one Column, and the Middle of the other, how near ſoever 


they are plac'd. Now the Ancients were very ſcrupulous of making 


this Enlargement. Vitruvius ſays that Pytheus and Tarcheſius, two 
famous Architects of Antiquity, on this very Account, thought this 
Order might not be made uſe of in Temples. Hermogenes, who, 
on other Occaſions, diſpens d with the Ancient Rules, could never 
reſolve with himſelf to take any Liberty in the Doric Order, for, ha- 
ving got os, ep a great Quantity of Marble, for building a Tem- 
ple to Bacchus, he quitted the Defign he had to make it of the 
Doric Order, and made it of the Ionic. The Moderns have been 
more bold; Palladio, in the Palace of Count Valerio, which was 
mention'd before, has inlarg'd the Metopes, in the middle Interco- 


lumnation of the Portico, to make it ſomewhat larger than the o- 


ther Intercolumnations, which have two Triglyphs ; and this he 
has done without any other Reaſon, or Neceſſity, than becauſe he 
would not inlarge his middle Intercolumnation, ſo muchas he muſt 
have done to receive three Triglyphs; which, however, ought to 
have been done, according to the Rules Vitruvius gives for Porticos 
of the Doric Order, where he puts three Triglyphs in the middle 
Intercolumnation, though the other Intercolumnations have but one. 


The skilful Architect of the Portail of S. Gervazs, which is one of 
| - the 
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alſo made no Difficulty, that he might couple his Columns to in- 


large the Metopes in the firſt Order, which is Doric. At the Por- 
tail of the Minimes in the Palace Royal, there are alſo other Liber- 


ties taken in the. Doric Order, as the putting half Triglyphs in the 


inward Angles, after the Example of Palladio, who has done it in 
the ſame Palace of Count Valerio. 1 EO 

Tas fifth Abuſe is the taking away, in the Modern Ionit Capital, 

the lower part of the Abacus, which ſome call the Bark or Rind; 


being that which makes the Volute, in the Ancient Ionic Capital, 


and that makes the lower part of the Abacus in the Compoſite Capi- 
tal, and which, alſo, as I think, ought to do ſo in the Modern Ionic; 
for this Part being ſuppreſsd, there remains only the upper Part, 
which 1s an Ogee : fo that the Abacus 1s left thin as a Tile ; arid as 
it reſts only upon the convex parts of the four Volutes, which it 


touches but in four Points, this produces a very ill Effect; becauſe 
it ſeems to have a Weakneſs that offends the Eye. In the Capitals 


of the Temple of Concord, and thoſe of Fortuna Virili, which ate 
the Models from whence the Modern Ionic Capital is copied, there 
1s, indeed, an Abacus, that conſiſts likewiſe of a ſingle Ogee: but 
this Ogee, though thin, has not that Appearance of Weaknels, be- 
cauſe it bears not upon the Convexity of the Volutes, theſe Volutes 
not iſſuing out of the Vaſe, but running quite ſtrait over it, as in 
the Antique Ionic, So that this Abacus, as thin as it is, has nothing 
in it offenſive, being every where equally fupported ; which is ot 


ſo in the Capital we ſpeak of, where there is a large void Space be- 


tween the Abacus and the Vaſe. The beſt Manner, in my Opini- 


on, would be to leave the Abacus quite whole, as it is in the Com- 


poſite Capitals of the Antique, where the Volutes ſpring from the 
Vaſe, and penetrate the lower part of the Abacus. And this 1s 
what Palladio has done in the Capital he has defign'd, and which 
he gives for that of the Temple of Concord, in which, becauſe the 


Volutes penetrate the Vaſe, he has made the Abacus entire, and like 
that of the Compoſite Capital of the Arch of Titus, where the Vo-—- 


lutes enter into the Vaſe. For there is no Reaſon not to imitate this 


Particular of the Abacus of the Antique Compoſite Capitals, firice tis 


from their Model, that all the reſt of the Modern Ionic Capital is 


taken. And *tis in the Want of this Imitation, that the Abuſe con- 


Tux fixth Abuſe is to make one great Order, comprehending, 
"ſeveral Stories, inſtead of giving an Order to each Story, as the 


Ancients did: and *tis probable, this Liberty takes it Riſe from tlie 


Imitation of thoſe Courts the Antrents calbd Cava Adium, or inwa rd 
Quadrangles, and chiefly of thoſe tid Cormthian, where the Enta- 
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lature of the Buildings, which environ d them, were luſtain d by 
Columns that went from bottom to top, and contaurd ſeveral Sto- 
ries; the Difference between thele Corinthian Courts, and our Bund- 


ings of one great Order, being only that the Columns, in the Co- 


rintbian Courts, were at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the Well, to 
bear the Projecture of the Entablature, which ſerv'd as a Pent-houſe, 
and that our Colunins are half ſunk in the Wall, and that moſt 
commonly, alſo, inſtead of Columns, we make uſe of Pilaſters on- 
ly, Now the Abuſe lies in the Affectation of a great Order, which 
is not proper to all ſorts of Buildings; for as a great Order is the 
Majefty of Temples, "Theatres, Portico's, Galleries, Salons, Ve- 
ſtibles, Chapels, and other Buildings, which permit, or even re- 
quire, a great Height; ſo it may be ſaid that this Manner of inclu- 
þ ſeveral Stories in one great Order, has, on the quite contrary, 
ſomething very mean and poor, as repreſenting a great Palace half 
ruind and abandon'd, in which, private Perſons, being willing to 
dwell, and finding that great and lofty Apartments were not con- 
venient for them, or being willing to husband Room, had made 
Entreſoles, or half Stories in it. 1 5 

T x1s. does not hinder, but that, ſometimes, in great Palaces, 
the Architect may find a good Pretence for one great Order, when, 
tis evident, he is oblig'd, by the Symmetry, to continue a great 
Order in the reſt of the Building, which is neceſlary for ſome con- 
ſiderable part of it. This has been done very judiciouſly in ſeveral 
Buildings, but particularly in the Palace of the Louvre, which being 
built on the Side of a great River, which gives a vaſt and ſpacious 
Diſtance for the View of it, had need have a great Order, that it 
might not appear mean and little. This Order, which compre- 
hends two Stories, and is plac'd upon the lower Story, which ſerves 
it as a Pedeſtal, and which is properly the Rampart of the Caſtle, 
is raisd in this manner, by reaſon of two great and magnificent 


Partico's, which take up the Front of the Entry of the Palace, and 


which being to ſerve as a Veſtibule, to all the Apartments of the 
firſt Story, requir'd this great and extraordinary Height, which is 
given to its Order, ſhould needs be purſu'd, and continu'd after- 
wards, quite round the whole Building: For that authoriſes, or, 
at leaſt, excuſes the Impropriety that might have been objected a- 
gainſt the Architect, if he had, without apparent Neceſſity, done a 
thing, in it ſelf, contrary to Reaſon: namely, not to give each 
Story, which is, properly, a ſeparate Building, its diſtinct and pro- 
per Order, and to make one Column ſerve to carry two Floors, 
ſuppoſing that it carries one, as we may ſay, upon its Head, and 
the other as hanging at its Girdle. For the Diſtance of the View, 
alone, cannot be a ſufficient Reaſon to raiſe a Building, which, in 

* | its. 
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its own Nature, wught to be low, any more than the. "OP? of: 11157; 
oblige us to rake the Stairs, Seats, Balluſtrades 


a Theatre ſhould 
and Rails, higher than uſual, as /Vzruvms has remark'd. , 

Tun ſeventh Abuſe 33 to conftrain ones {elf to give a great Height 
to a Build ng in proportion to the Greatneſs of its Length, through 
a falſe Perſuaſion, that this pretended Proportion ought to be the 
principal Rule, though tis contrary to a Maxim of YVirravins, which 
is, without compariſon, more important: namely, that the Di- 
menſions of Buildings ought to be regulated by che Se 
their uſe requires. For what can be more unreaſonable, When, 

a great Court, we are oblig d to give Buildings a great n 
than to make them twice the Height that is neceſſary, by augment- 
ing the Number and Height of the Stories, which are thereby made 
inconvenient, without giving them any Beauty, ſince Beauty is not 
to be found in thoſe Things where the Proportion produces a viſi- 
ble In convenience? It muſt, then, be confeled, that great and large 
Buildings do not require a great Height, but when they are capa- 
ble of it, and ſeem to demand it, as Temples, Theatres, and other 
Buildings of that kind. For though | it is true that lotty Heights 
contribute much to the Majeſty and Beauty of Architecture; it 


depends upon the Prudence of the Architect, to find out, and 


chooſe rational Pretences for giving theſe Heights to ſuch Buildings, 
as, in themſelves, do not require them, ſuch as ate thoſe defign'd 
for Habitation ; and for this Purpoſe, he muſt find Means to raiſe 
ſome large Veſtibule, or great Chapel, which appearing above the 
Apartments, gives Height to the Building, in thoſe Parts, where it 
is moſt proper. And this is what has been very well perform'd in 
the Eſcurial, which, being compoe'd of ſeveral Buildings, of a great 
Extent, and which have but a moderate Height, being proportion'd 
to Uſes which did not require a great one, has, in the middle, a 
large and high Chapel; which riſes like a Head upon the Should 
ers of this great Body. For it can't be ſaid this great Body, of the 
Eſcurial, confiſting of a Convent and a Palace, may not ſerye for 


Palaces alone: Since tis no ways inconvenient to make, in great 


Palaces, Chappels thus lofty, diſtinct and ſeparate, from the Apatt- 

ments; This having been practis'd 1 in all times, with good Rea 

ſon and Agreeableneſs, in ancient Caſtles, where the Chapel was 
never ina Chamber, or a Hall, as we have lately made — but 
* by it ſelf, with its proper Form of a Chapel. 

TX eighth Abuſe is that which I ſpoke of in the ſerond Chap- 
ter of the ſeventh Part, treating of the Doric Order: It conſiſts in 
this; that ſome of the Moderns, contrary to the uſusl Practice of 
| the Ancients, join the Plinth of the Baſe of the Column, to the Ex- 
Ty of the Cornice of the "oye, with a Sweep, Which, in 


Eflect, 


or flying out. 
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Ca. VIII. Effect, ſuppreſſes this eſſential part of the Baſe, and makes it ſeem; 


rather a part of the Cornice of the Pedeſtal, than a part of the Baſe. 
oke wwe Das 
Tux ninth Abuſe, which has ſome Agreement with the firſt, 


which conſiſts in the Penetration of two Columns, or of two Pi- 


laſters; is the making what we call an Architray'd Cornice, by 
confounding the Architrave and Freeze with the Cornice. This is 
done when there is not room enough for a compleat Entablature: 
The Abuſe conſiſts in this, that we would have that paſs for an 
Order, which is not ſo; for *twere better not to make it an Or- 
der, but take away the Columns and Pilaſters: Or, if this Enta- 
blature, which we are obliged to make low, through want of 
room, muſt have a Projecture that requires ſomething Inſulate and 
Detach'd to bear it; we ſhould then put Caryatides, Thermes, 
or very large Conſoles, or Corbles, and not Columns; which, in 
the regularity we are now ſpeaking of, always require a Crowning 


compos d of all the three parts diſtinct, each from other; namely, 


Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice. 

Tus tenth Abuſe, is the breaking off the Entablature of an 
Order, and making the Cornice of a Pediment riſe from the top of 
a Column, or a Pilaſter, or plain Peer, directly over which the 
Entablature is diſcontinued, to deſcend again upon the other fide, 
where the Entablature is renew'd, without having either Archi- 
trave, Freeze or Cornice, running a-crols underneath. This Pra- 
ice is quite contrary to the Principles of Architecture; which, ac- 
cording to the Precepts of YViruvius, and the Practice of all good 
Maſters, in what belongs to Entablatures and Pediments, is go- 
vern'd by the imitation of the Works of Carpentry, ſuppoſing 
a Pediment to be like the Truſs of a Roof, conſiſting of three 
Parts: Namely, of the two principal Rafters, which are repre- 
ſented by the two Cornices of the Pediment, that rife, meet and 
reſt, one againſt the other; and of one Beam repreſented by the 
Entablature that runs underneath : for as a Truſs cannot ſubſiſt if 
we take away one of theſe three parts, ſo a Pediment ought like- 
wiſe to be eſteemed defective, if any of them are wanting: And if 
Palladio had reaſon to blame the cutting away the upper part, or 
top of the Pediment, becauſe it takes away, from the principal 
Rafters, which this mutilated part repreſents their principle uſe; 
by hindering the leaning of their upper ends one againſt the other ; 
there is no leſs reaſon to find fault with thoſe Architects, who break 
off the Entablature that ſhould run under the Pediment, becauſe 
they take away that which repreſents the Beam that ſhould keep 
the lower ends of the Rafters firm, and prevent their ſpreading 
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. Taz are, beſides, ſome other Abuſes, of leſs Importance, as 


the making Impoſts to profile againſt Columns; giving them more 


Projecture than the Pilaſters have, againſt which their Profiles come, 


as is done in S. Peters at Rome ; the making the Cornice of one 


Story, ſerve for the Rail, or Parapet, to a Terraſs, or tothe Win- - 


dows of another Story, above ; the continuing the Window-ſtool 
to make a Facia round the Building; the breaking, or returning, 


the Mouldings on the Corners of Doorcaſes, and Window-jambs, 


with a Knee (as our Workmen term it) as Sc mai has done, ina 
very diſagreeable Manner; the making, at the Sides of Doors, and 
Windows, under the Cornices, that cover them, Corbels which do 
not ſupport theſe Cornices, the true Manner being to make the Bed- 
moulding, or thoſe Mouldings, under the Corona, advance, and 


make a ProjeQure over the Scroul or Corbel : for this Abule is no 


Teſs to be condermn'd, than that of the Cartoozes, which Palladio ſo 
much blames; there not being more Reaſon to find Fault with the 
uſe of Cartoozes to bear any thing, becauſe they are not capable 
of doing it, than there is that Corbels, which are deſign d to ſup- 
port, ſhould carry nothing. ER KF 


 PALLAD1O has defign'd Scrolls, or Bragets, in the Temple of 
Manly Fortune, and in that of Niſmies, call'd the Square-bouſe, which 
immediately ſupport the Corona. But the Manner we make them in 

at preſent, has ſomething more elegant than is in thoſe of the Au- 
tique, whoſe Proportions, Vitruvius has given us, which are the 
ſame with thoſe in the Temple of Manly f 

of the Antique, are ſtrait and flat, not having the ſpiral Circum- 


volutions of their Volutes, prominent, like thoſe of the Antzque 


Compoſite Capitals, as they are now-a-days made. There are of 


theſe Corbels, according to the Antzque, in the noble Portico 


which that excellent Architect, Mr. Mercier, has built to the Church 


of the Sorbon, on the Side of the Court, which have no good Ef. 


fect. And this confirms what was ſaid in the Beginning of this 
Chapter; namely, that there are Things, in Architecture, which 
may be call'd abuſive, becauſe they are not conformable to the Rules 
of the Ancients, but, however, are very good, and may, without 
Scruple, be put in Practice. 


I find, alſo, an Inſtance of this, in the Roſes that are put be- 


tween the Modillions, in the Soffite of the Corona, of the Corinthian 


Cornice. Theſe Roſes are uſually of a different Manner, in the 
Antique © but, 1 think, they are not to be blam'd, who take the 
Liberty to make them all alike, after the Example of thoſe in the 
Baths of Diocletian. The Reaſon is, becauſe there ought to be a 
Re ow Bl K k Diſtinction 


ortune : for theſe Corbels 


1360 
Cu. VIII. Diſtinction made between thoſe Things, which, in Sculpture and 


_— * 


The Orabnanct of the Part II. 


Painting, are repreſented as Ornaments, and thole that are repre- 
ſented Hiſtorically, as containing Truths and Matter of Fact. Fot 
the former ought to be repeated, and renew d, always in the ſame 
manner, and the latter ought to be diverſified. For Example, if 
we repreſent the Border of a Flower-garden, it may be adorn'd 
with leveral Sorts of Flowers, in different Diſpofitions, becauſe the 
thing is really fo in Fact: But if we would adorn any Member 
of Architecture, with Foliage, or Flowers, we ſhould not only re- 
peat the ſame Foliage, and the fame Flowers, but they ought, like- 


wife, to be of the ſarne Bigneſs, and have the fame Diſpoſition ; this 


Repetition of the fame Thing, making a part of that Symmetry, in 
which, one of the principal Beauties of Architecture, and Sculpture, 


_ conſiſts, as to the point of Ornaments, And it ſignifies nothing to 


fay that the Roſes we ſpeak of are Ornaments of another Kind, 
than thoſe which are continued through the Length of a Square, an 
Ogre, or a Cimaiſe; and that theſe Roſes being ſeparated each 
from other, *tis ſufficient, for the Symmetry, that they are all of 


the ſame Bigneſs: For there is no more Reaſon to make theſe Ro- 


ſes different, than there is to make the Modillions fo, which, tho 
they are all of the fame Bigneſs, would not be endur'd, if they 
were made of different Figures, there being no Perſon, that, in a 


Row of Modillions, would like ſome ſhould be cut with Olive- 
leaves, others with Leaves of Acanthus, others with Eagles, others 


with Dolphins inftead of Leaves, as we find them in different Buikd- 
ings of the Anizqae. | | 5 


ALTHOUGH, among the Reflexions made in this Chapter, up- 
on the Abufes in Architecture, lately introduc'd, there are ſome 
that do not very particularly belong to the Subject of this Treatiſe, 
of the Ordonance of Colunms; I thought, nevertheleſs, they ought 
not to be left ont, becauſe they appear'd, to me, fo conlideralle 
that I could not let flip the Opportunity of ſpeaking of them, tho 
ſomething out of the Way, in Hopes that this Freedom, I take, 
will be conſider d as one of thoſe Abuſes, which, though contrary 
to Rules, are, however, authoris d, becauſe they are conſiderably 
uſeful on ſome Occaſions. ga 


To conclude this Treatiſe, I fhall repeat the Proteſtation 1 for- 
merly made in the Preface: namely, that I have no Deſign the Pa- 


radoxes, I have advanc'd, ſhould be look d upon as Opinions that 


Lam obſtinately refolv d to maintain, being ready to renounce them, 
when I ſhall be better inform'd of the Truth, 4 that 1 may 


be now in the wrong. But, above all, as to thoſe Things I ca 
| | : | Abules, 


Part II. foe Kinds of Columns. 


Abuſes, I declare that all the Reaſons I have us d to condemn them 
as ſuch, do not appear, to me, ſtrong enough to make me think 

them preferable to the Authority of thoſe great Perſons, who have 
approv'd and eftabliſh'd them; I only thought, that the Veneration, 
and Reſpe&, I have for them, ought not to hinder my treating 
theſe Queſtions as Problems, upon which, I could heartily wiſh to 
have the Deciſions of the Learned, who would give their * 
honeſtly, without Partiality or Prejudice. 
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EXPLANATION 


Such Terms in ARCHITECTURE 


as occur in the preceding TR EAT IS E. 


„„ 


BAC Us, comes from the Greek word Abax, 
and has ſeveral Meanings: Sometimes it ſig- 
nifies an Alphabet; ſometimes a Table of 
Numbers, anciently call'd Pythagoras's Ta- 

ble; ſometimes a Square Trencher, and ſome- 
times a Buffet or Side-Board, call'd Credenzas 
by the Italians. In Architecture it fignifies a 
quadrangular Piece, which ſetves as a Crown- 
ing to the Capitals of Columns; and in thoſe 
of the Corinthian Order repreſents a kind of 
i Square Tile covering a Basket, ſuppoſed to 
hogs 1th 55 be encompaſs d with Leaves. 
ACANTH Us, is the Herb Branca Urſina, or Bear foot; whoſe Leaves 
are repreſented in the Capital of the Corinthian Column, and are ſaid to have 
been the firſt Occaſion of this Ornament; which was invented by Callimachus, 
an ingenious Statuary of Athens, upon ſeeing this Plant ſpreading it ſelf around 
a Basket that had been placed upon the Tomb of a young Corinthian Lady, 
and covered up with a Tile. The Leaves he imitated in his Scrolls or 
Volutes, the Basket in the Vaſe or Tambour, and the Tile or Covering in the 
Abacus, There are two Kinds of Acanthus, the one Wild, and Arm'd with 

Prickles; the other ſmooth, and cultivated in Gardens; the former of which 

we find repreſented in Gothic Buildings, and the latter in thoſe of the An- 

tique. =D | | 
7 CROTERIONS, are little Pedeſtals, uſually without Baſes placed at 
the two Extremes, and on the Middle of Pediments. The word is Originally 

Greek, and ſignifies the Extremity of any Thing; as for Inſtance, the Tip of a 

Finger, a Rock, or the like. | | 

ALCOVE, comes from the Spaniſh Alcoba, which is derived from the 

Arabic Elkauf, a place to Sleep in. Accordingly in our Bed-chambers it ſig- 

nifies that particular Place in which the Bed ſtands, and which is ufually ſe- 

parated from the reſt by Pilaſters, ot other Decorations forming an agreeable 
Place of Retirement. 
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AMPHITHEAT RE, is a ſpacious Building, either Round or Oval 
having its Arena, or Pit, encompaſs d with a vaſt Number of Seats diſpoſed in 
Rows, and rifing gradually one over another. Its Uſe among the Ancients was 
to exhibit Shews to the People, as the Combats of Gladiators, for Inſtance, and 
thoſe of Wild-Beaſts. The Theatre of Jeſpaſian call'd the Coliſeum ; that at 
Verona in Italy, and that at Niſmes in Languedoc are the molt celebrated that 
we have now remaining of Antiquity : the Word comes from the Greek Amphz, 
a-round, and Theatrgn Theatre ooo 6: hh, Rs 

ANTIQUE. This Term is uſed to ſignify a Building or Statue made at 
the Time when the Arts were in their greateſt Purity and Perfection among 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans. We likewiſe ſay, the Antique Manner, to ſig- 

nify any thing dong according to the ſtri& Rules, and the good Taſt of the 
Agents } | A TA A 3-28 FrY 
A QUED CT, comes from the Latin Aquedudws, a Uonduit of Water, 
and ſignifies an artificial Canal, either running under Ground, or rais'd above it, 

and ſerving to convey Water from one Place to another, according to their Le- 
vel, notwithſtanding the Unevenneſs of the intermediate Ground. The Ro- 
mans built ſeveral very conſiderable Ones in their City; and Julius Frontinus, 

who had tlie Direction of them, tells us of Nine which diſcharged themſelves 
through 1314 Pipes of an Inch Diameter; and Blaiſeus upon Lity obſerves, that 
theſe Agueducts brought into Rome above Five hundred thouſand Hogſheads 
of Water, in the Space of 24 Hours. | 
© ARCHITRAVH, is the Principal Beam, or Poitrazl, and the firſt Mem- 
ber of the Entablement, being that which bears upon the Column, and is made 
ſometimes of a fingle Summer, as appears in moſt of the ancient Buildings, 
and ſometimes of ſeveral Haunſes, as we uſually ſee it in the Works of the 
Moderns : the Word comes from the Greek Archos, chief; and the Latin Trabs, 
a Beam; tis alſo ſometimes call'd Epiſtyle from the Greek Epi upon, and Stylos 
a Column. Sg X | 
ARAOSTYLE. From the Greek Araios rare, and Stylos a Column. 
This word Vitruvius uſes to fignify the greateſt Interval or Diſtance which 
can be made between the Columns; conſiſting of eight Modules, or four Dia- 
Meters. 

ASTRAGAL, from the Greek 4fragalos, the Bone of the Heel, is a 
little round Moulding, which encompaſles the Top of the Fuft, or Shaft of a 
Column. 

AT TIC. See under, Order. 


3 


B ALLUCUS TRADE, is the Continuity of one or more Rows of Ballu- 
fers made of Marble, Iron, Wood or Stone, ſerving either for an Elbow- 
reſt, as in Windows, Balconies and Terraſſes, or as a Fence to keep off Things 
from without. And thus we ſee em around ſome Altars, Fonts, & c. DE 
BALLUSTER, is a little Column or Pillaſter, either round or ſquare, 
adorn'd with Mouldings, and ſerving to form a Reſt or Support to the Arm, and 
in ſome meaſure to anſwer the Ends of a Balcony. The Word comes from 
the Latin Balauſtrum, which it ſelf is borrow'd from the Greek Balauſtion, 
the Flower of the Wild Pomegranate, which it very much reſembles. 
BAND, in Architecture, is any flat Member that is broad, and not very 
deep; and the Word Face from the Latin Faſcia, is ſometimes us'd to ſignify 
the ſame thing. — — 
BASE, from the Greek Baſis, a Reſt or Support. This Word is uſed to 
ſignify any Body, which bears up another, but is particularly applied to the 


Bottoms of Columns and Pedeſtals. The Baſe of a Column is alſo ſometimes 
55 | | call'd 
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call d Shire, en the Latin Spire, which ſignifies the Fold of à Serpent laid 
at xelt, cheſe making à Figure not unlike tha. 
„BASEL IC, from the Greek Baſilike, a Royal Palace. This -amorig the 
Ancients was a large Hall with Portico's, Iſles, 

the Kings themſelves, adminiſter'd Juſtice ; but the Name is ſometyhat diffe- 


rently applied now. a-days; being given to Churches and Temples, as alſo te 


certain ſpacious Halls in Princes Courts, where the People hold their Aſſem- 
blies and the Merchants meet and converſe together; as that for Inſtance of 


* * 
" 


C ARTOUCHE, an Ornament of Carv'dWork, of no determinate Form, 
| whoſe Uſe is to receive a Motto, or Inſcription, the Word being borrow'd 
from the Italian Cartoccia, which fignifies the ſame thing. | 


CARYATIDES, from the Greek Kariatydes, a People of Caria. By 
theſe are meant certain Figures of Captive Women dreſs d after the manner of 


that Nation, and ſerving inſtead of Columns to ſupport the Exzablements. ': 


CAVET TO, from the Latin Cavus, a Hollow, fignifies a round Concave 
Moulding, which has a quite contrary Effect to the Quarter-round; the Work- 
men call it Mouth, when in its natural Situation and Throat, when it is turn'd 
upſide-doõwu n. e ch, e | EET os 
_ . CINCTURHY, is a Lift or Filler at the Top or Bottom of a Column. 
That at the Top is ſometimes call'd Colier, and ſometimes Annulus. | 

CAPITAL, is the upper Part of a Column. Such of theſe as have no 
Ornaments, as the Tuſcan and Doric, we call Capitals with Mouldings ; and the 
reſt which have Leaves, and other Ornaments, Capitals, with Sculptures. The 
Word is borrow'd from the Latin Capitellum, the Head or Top of any 
thing. t x . 

CIMA, or Cymaiſe, from the Greek mation, a Wave, is what in Engliſh 
we uſually call Oges, Ogive, and ſometimes barely O. G. By which we mean 
a Moulding waved on its Contour, Concave at the Top, and Convex at the Bot- 
tom, and which makes the uppermoſt Member, and as it were the Cine 
or Top of large Cornices. Of theſe there are two Kinds; in the one, 
that Part which has the greateſt ProjeFure is Concave, and is term'd Doucine, 
or an Upright Ogee; in the other, the Convex Part has the greateſt ProjeFure ; 
and this 1s call'd the Heel, or Inverted Ogee. Some write the Word Simaiſe, 
and derive it from Simus, flat Noſed : but that Etymology is falſe, the Beauty 
of this Member conſiſting in having its Projefure equal to its Height. 


COLUMN, is a kind of round Pillar, compoſed of a Baſe, a Fu/t or 


Shaft and a Capital, and ſerves to ſupport the Entablement. The Column 


is different in the different Orders, being capable of a great Number of 


Variations, with regard to its Matter, its Conſtruction, Form, Diſpoſition and 
Uſe. The Word comes from the Latin Columna, which Vitruvius tells us was 
form'd from Columen, a Prop or Support. 3 


- COLOSSUS. This Term is applied to any Figure that is twice as big 


as the Life; as, the Coloſſys of the dun at Rhodes, and thoſe of the Emperors 


Nero and Commodus ;, ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen in the Court 


of the Capital at Rome. We likewiſe call a Building a Coloſſus, when it is 


of an extraordinary Bignels, as the ancjent Amphitheatres, the Pyramids of 
Egypt, &c. The Word comes from the Greek Aolaſſas, which is compounded 
of Kolos, Great, and Oſſos Eye, as being large to the Eye. | 

COMPOSITE, ſee under Order. 


 CON- 
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- CONSOLE, from the French Conſolider, to cloſe up, is an Ornament 
cut upon the Key of an Arch, which has a Projecture or Jetting, and on oc- 


cafion ſerves to ſupport little Corniches, Figures, Buſts and Vafes. Pitruvius 


calls the Conſoles, Ancones. | | 
CON TOUR, is the Outline (as we ſometimes call it) of a Figure, or that 

which bounds and defines it. b . FG. | 

- CORNICE, comes from the Latin Coronis, a Crowning, and makes the 


Third and Uppermoſt Member of the Entablement, which 1s different in the 


ſeveral Orders. The Word Cornice, however, is applied to every Prominent 
or jetting Member that crowns any Body; and thus we ſay the Cornice of a 
Pedeſtal, and the like. | wy 
CORONA, Coronis, or Crowning. Theſe Words are indifferently ap- 
plied to any thing that finiſhes an Ornament in Architecture; as for 7 
to a Cornice or Pediment, &c. Ki 5 

CORBELL E, or Corbel, in Latin Corbis, is a Piece of Carv'd Work in the 
Form of a Basket full of Flowers or Fruits, ſerving in Architecture to finiſh 


ſome Ornament; an Inſtance of which is ſeen in the Pillars which encompaſs 
the Orangerie at Verſailles. | 8 


D. 


ENT ICLEsS, are Ornaments in a Cornice, cut after the manner of Teeth. 
Theſe are particularly affected in the Doric Order; and the ſquare Mem- 
ber whereon they are cut is call'd the Denticule, in Latin Denticulus. 
DIAS T LE, from the Greek Dia between, and Stylos Column, is uſed 
by Vitruvius to ſignify a Space between two Columns, conſiſting of three 
Diameters or fix Modules. LEE 
DORIC, fee under Order. 
DIE. This Term is applied to any ſquare Body, as the Trunk or Naked 
of a Pedeſtal, which is that Part included betwixt the Baſe and the Cornice. 
DIPTERE, comes from the Greek Dipteros, having two Wings, and 
among the Ancients, was underſtood of a kind of Temple encompaſs'd round, 


with a Double Row of Columns. The Pſeudo or falſe Diptere, was the ſame; 


excepting that inſtead of the Double Row of Columns, this was only encom- 
paſſed with a fingle One. | 


E. 
CHINUS, comes from the Greek Echinos, the Shell of a Cheſnut ; and 


is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the Quarter-Round, but more commonly that 
Part of it which includes the ([/vum or Egg. 
EGG, ſee Quarter- Round. 
ENTABLATURE, fee Entablament. e 
ENTABLEMENT. By Vitruvius and Vignola is call'd Ornament, and 
ſignifies the Architrave, the Freeze and the Cornice together. It is likewiſe 
calbd Trabeation, and is different in the different Orders. The Word ſeems bor- 


row d from the Latin Tabulatum, a Ceiling, becauſe we ſuppoſe the Freeze to 

be form'd by the Ends of the Joyſte which bear upon the Architrave. 

EUS TIL E, is the beſt Manner of placing Columns with regard to their 
Diſtance, which Vitruvius maintains to be of two Diameters and a quarter, 


or four Modules and an half. The Word is compounded of the Greek Eus well, 
and Stylos Column. 1 


ENTRESOLE, ſometimes called Mezanine, is a kind of Little Story, 


contrived occaſionally at the Top of the firſt Story, for the Conveniency of 


a Ward- robe, Gc. | 
F. F A- 


Terms) in AK d HITEC HRUR RE. 
An 


F. ACADE, is 1800 F ite or Front which at Conkdcable Bling piers 
towards a Street; Court or Garden. 44% 10 Newd 8 20wor)d 3; 

F AClIA, or Faſcia, ſignifies any flat Member! a9/the-Buntdvof- an Alcbi- 
trave, &c, There are ſome who write it Faſce, grounded upon the Latin 
Word Faſcio, a age ordan, Which Vittiwius links uſe of dwitkke nile 9 
caſfonto 001117 17; 5117 01 921110998 bs 31 21 10b1O0 WS rl ni nts 
'- FESTO ON, an Ornament )of-1Carv'd Wark! in the Manner 5 4 
Wreath, or Garland of Flowers or Leaves twiſted together; thickeſt at the 
Middle, and ſuſpended by the two Extremes, whente it hangs down perpen- 
dicularly. Some of theſe are contrived with a View to Muſick ; others to 
Hunting, Fiſhing, &*c. each repreſenting the Attributes and Inſtruments pecu- 
lar to its reſpective Art. The Word Feſtoon may probably be derived from 
Feſtus, as" being uſually: employ'd oh Feſtival Occaſions. freak on: talls the 
Feſtoons Encarpi, from the Greek Enkarpos, fruitfuk!C) | 


F IL LE. J, is any | little aun Moulding which accompanies or crowns * 


larger. 976! 8 bi Di N 


F LU TEI N G 8, by the French call'd 1 certain perpendictllar 
Cavities cut length-wiſe a- round the Shaft of the Column, and rounded at the 
two Extremes. Their Number was at firſt limited to 24 in the Tonic, and 20 
in the Doric Order; but that Limitation, ſome of our Modern Architects have 
taken the Liberty to diſpenſe with. Theſe Cavities are frequently fill'd u 
with ſomething not unlike a Flute, whence tis probable they take their Names: 
as the French Term Cannelures ſeem borrow'd from. the Cavities themſelves 
which reſemble Canals.” They are ſometimes alſo call'd Striures from Striges, 


the Folds of a Dy which itewoius tells us they were at firſt. intended 
to repreſent. 111 


2114 {110 


FREEZE, a large flat Member. hich ſeparates the dhe > Wi the 
Cornice. The Word comes from the Latin Phrygio an Embroiderer, the Freezes 
being frequently adorned with Figures in Bas-Relief, ſomewhat-in Imitation of | 
Embroidery. © The Freeze'is ſometimes alſo expreſs'd by the Word Zophoros, 


from the Greek Zoogonas, it being uſual for Anima t to be e wt 


on it. 611 


FRONT ISPIECE, ſee Portail. 


F US T, from the Latin Fuſtis, a Club, fi znifies the Trunks or Shaft 150 2 


Column, being that Part comprehended between the Baſe and the Capital. 
Vitruvius calls it Scapiis. 


G 0 1 H IC K, or Modern e defies is that which i 18 far removed bum 
the Manner and Proportions of the Antique, having its Ornaments Wild 
and Chimerical, and its Profiles incorrect: However, it is oftentimes found ve 


ſtrong, and appears very rich and pompous, as, particularly in ſeveral of our 
Engliſh Cathedrals. This Manner of Building came Originally from the North, 


whence it was brought by the Gorbe! into en, AN has ice been i intro- 
duced into other Countries. 


ELI X, or Urilla, is 2 little Volute, Caulicole, br Stalk under the Flower 
of the Corinthian Capital. The Word is borrowed from the Greek Elix, 
a kind of Ivy, whoſe Stalk is twiſted like the Vine. 


HIPPODROME; among the Ancients, was a long Place, circular at the 


two Extremes, and encompaſs'd with,Portico'r, wherein they were uſed to Ex- 
exciſe their Horſes intended for the Courſe. 


Ib! many 6 ' 
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3 4*% POST; from the Italian np ſureharged, is a Phntb or little Cornice, 


that crowns a Piedroit, or Peer, and Supports the Conſſinet, Which is the 
Firft Stote owhente d Vault or Arch dommen ces. 
c:11:LOINGI ee unden Order. Y 1 71 15 Of '# 5 (FP; py - 1 £ | 2 9 £2 n 
INTRRCOLUM NATION, siche Space between two.Colummns, 
which in the Doric Order is regulated according to the Diſtribution of Orna- 
ments: in tic Freeze; bit in the other Orders, according to Vitruvtus, is of 
five: different Kinds, vik. Picnoftyle, | Siſtyle, Euſtyle, Diafiyle and Aræoſtyle. 


This the Faltins' expreſs by the Word Intercolummium. 16 
: % pp 75 ef Con. ff 2 . *\ 14 2 : : 5 
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P EAVES; ate Ornaments of Carv'd Work, and are either Natutal, as thoſe 
L of the Lawrel, Olive, Pahn, G. or Imaginary, ſuch as are frequently 
ſeen in the Foliages of the Antique! ono) 91 vo bs WG RR EO 

LIST, from the Italian Liſtello, a Girdle, is a little ſquare Monlding, 
ſerving to:'otown' or accompany a larger, or on occaſion to ſeparate the Flute- 
inge of 4 Column. It is ſometimes call d Fillet, and ſometimes Square. 


| M. 


M E TOPS, is the ſquare Space between the Trighypbs of the Doric Freeze, 
4VE which among the Ancients uſed to be adorned with the Heads of Beaſts, 
Baſons, Vaſes, and other Inſtruments uſed in Sacrificing. A Demi-Metops is a 
Space ſomewhat leſs than half a Metops, at the Corner of the Doric Freeze. 
The Word comes from the Greek Metope, which is form'd of Meta and Ope, 
at is th ay; een ß i 
MINUTE, is ſometimes taken for part of a Module, at other times for 
the twelfth Part of an Ounce. nn n vihagups! 
MODERN. This Word which ſignifies ſomething New, is very impro- 
perly apply d to the Italian Manner of Building, that being according to the 
Rules of the Antique: Nor is the Term leſs abuſed when attributed to Archi- 
tecture purely Gothic. The Word Modern then, in its genuine Meaning, is 
only 1 to ſuch Architecture as partakes partly of the Gothic, retaining 
ſomewhat of its Delicacy and Solidity; and partly of the Antique, whence 
it borrows Members and Ornaments without any Proportion or Judgment. 
MODILLIONS, from the Italian Modiglioni, are little inverted Con- 


ſoles, under the Soffic, or Bottom of the Drip, in the Ionic Compoſite, and Corin- 


thian Cor nices, and ought to correſpond to the Middle of the Columns. 


Theſe are particularly affected in the Corinthian Order, where they are always 


enrich'd with Carv'd Works. In the Ionic and Compoſite they are more ſim- 
ple, having ſeldom any Ornaments, excepting ſometimes a ſingle Leaf under- 
neath; in Latin they are call'd Mutuli. 


. 
. 


MODULE, comes from the Latin Module, à little Meafure; by which 


in Architecture, we mean any Bigneſs or Extent taken at pleaſure, to meaſure the 


Parts of a Building by, and is uſually determined by the Lower Diameter of 
Columns and Pilaſters. Vignola's Module, which is equal to the Semi-Dia- 
meter of the Column, is divided into Twelve Parts in the Trſcan and Doric, 
and into Eighteen in the reſt of the Orders, The Module of Palladio, Scam- 
moggi, Mr. de Cambray and M. Deſpodets, which is likewiſe equal to the 


Semi-Diameker, is divided into Thirty Parts. This is what M. Perrault thinks 


Fittuoius intended by the Word Embates. 
| . MOULD- 


* * 
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. MOULDINGS. Under this Namè are comprehended all thoſe Fettings 
or Projectures beyond the Naked of a Wall, a Column, Oc. which only ſerve 
for Ornament; whether they be Square, Round, Streight or Crooked. Of theſe 
there are. 87 inds more conſiderable than the reſt, viz. the Douci ne, che 
Laton or Heel, the Ovolo or Quarter-roung, the Plinth, the Aſfircall the Den. 
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NAKED, of a Wall, Column, or the like, is tlie bare Surface of a Wall, 
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QQBEETSK, is a kind of Quadrangular Pyrainid, vety tall and flender, 
 raisd in a publick Place, to ſhow the I. argeneſs of ſame enormous Stone, 
or to ſerve as a Monument of ſome Memorable Tranſaction; the Word is bor- 
row'd from the Greek Qbelos, a Spit; there being ſome Reſemblance between 
this kind of Pillar, and the Spits uſed by the Pagan, Pricſts in Roaſting theix 


1 
& 52 


r 

JJ i 8 
ORDONNAN CE, ſignifies the ſame Thing in Architecture that it 
does in Painting; to wit, the Compoſition of a Building, and the Diſpoſition 
of all its Parts; it being this that determines the Bigneſs of the ſeveral Members, 
whereof a Building is compoſedt. „ | | | 


ORDER, is particular Arrangement of Projeures ; or as Mrs Perrault 


defines the Word, tis a Certain Rule for the Proportions of Columns, and 


for the Figures which ſome of the Parts ought to have on account of the Pro- 


portions that are given them. 


The Tuſcan Order is the firſt, the moſt Simple, and the ſtrongeſt! Its Co- 


lumn has ſeyen Diameters in height, and its Capital, Baſe arid Entablement, haue 


no Ornaments, and but few Mouldings, oo oo oy nc 
The Doric Order is the ſecond, and, the moſt agreeable to Nature, having 
no Ornaments on its Baſe, nor its 17 Its Column is eight Diameters high, 
and its Freeze is divided between Trighpbs and Meroper. 
The Ionic Order is the third, and is a kind of mean Proportional between 
the Strong and the Delicate Orders. The Height of the Column is nine Dia- 
meters, its Capital is adorn'd with Volutes, and its Cornice with Denticules. 
The Corinthian Order is the fourth, the richeſt and the moſt delicate, and 
was invented by an Architect of Athens. Its Capital is adorn'd with Rows of 
Leaves, and with eight Jolutes which ſupport the Abacus. The Height of its 
Column is ten Diameters, and its Cornice is ſupported by Modilliont. 
The Compoſite Order is the fifth, and is ſo call'd, becauſe its Capital is com- 
poſed of the two Rows of. Leaves proper to the Corinthian, and the Volutes of 
the Ionic. This Order is ſometimes called the Italick or Roman, as having 
been firſt invented by that People. Its Column is ten Diameters in height, 
and there are always 7 or {imple Modillions to its Cornice. Beſides the 
Five principal Orders, there are ſeveral leſs conſiderable ones, as, 
The Attic, which is a little Order, conſiſting of Pilaſters, with a Cornice 
Architraved for an Entablement; as that for Inſtance, in the Caſtle of Verſailles, 
above the Ionic, on the fide of the Garden. The Perſian Order is that which 
has Figures of Perſian Slaves to ſupport the Entablement, inſtead of Columns; 
and the Caryatic has the Figures of Women ſerving for the ſame Purpoſe. 
ORNAMENT. is any Piece of Carv'd Work, ſerving as a Decoration 
in Architefure : But the Word in Vitruvius and Vignola, is uſed to ſignify 
the Entablement. | £ RO 
Ovolo, ſee Quarter-round. PERI- 
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round with Cel, ſuch as tlie Porrico of Pon ey, the Baſihque of An. 
tonine, the Septizon, or Manſoleum of Severus. The Word wh from tlie 
Greek Peri about, and Preron winged. 

PA RAPE T, from the Italian Parapetto, a Save-Breaft, is a little Wall, or 
ſometimes a Rail ſerving either as a Reft f for the Arm, er ag fag Indloſure 
about a Key, Bridge, Terraſs, 8. 

PEDESTA I. 154 Square Body, with a Baſe 115 Cornice, Weitz s as 4 
Foot for the Column to ſtand upon; and having according to Vignola, the 
third Part of the Height of its Column. It is different in different Orders, 
and is ſometimes called Stereobate or Stylobate, from, the Greek Sy lbores, 
Baſe of a Column. 

PILASTER, is a kifid of Squate Column, ſometimes ſtanding free, and 
detach d from the Wall, but more uſually contiguous, to it, or Jet within it, 
ſo as it does not fhew above otte fourth o fifth Part of its Thickneſs. The Pila- 
Per is different in the ſeveral Orders, and borrows occafionally the Name of each; 


having the ſame Ornaments and the ſame Proportions with the Columns. The 


Word Ante in Vuruvius is to be underſtood of Pilaſters, adjoyning to the 
Wall, and Paraſtate of thofe which ſtand atone, and which the Franc call 
Ifolees: 
4 ILL AR, is a kind of Round Column diſch bagel from aby Wall, and 
made without any Proportion; being always either too maſſive or too lender: 
Such are the Pillars which ſupport the Vaults of Gothic Buildings. In Latin 
the are calFd Pile, | 
5 YRAMID, is a Solid Body, whole Baſe is either Square, Triangular, or 
Poligonous, and which from that Baſe diminiſhes continually to its Vertex or 
Top. Theſe were ſometimes rais d to perpetuate ſome Signal Event: But be- 
ing in ſome reſpect Symbols of Immortality, they more often ſerve as Funeral 
Monuments; as that for Inſtance of Ceftius at Rome, and thoſe in Egypr, not 
leſs remarkable for their Bigneſs than their Antiquity. The Word 1s derived 
from the Greek Pyr, Fire or Flame, this being pointed like a Pyramid. 
PLAT-BAND, is a Square Moulding, having leſs ProjeFure than Height. 
Such are the Faces of an Architr ade, and the Plat- band of the Modillions of a 
Cornice. The Plat-band in Fitruvins is lignitied by the Words Faſcia, Tenia 
and Coffa. 
PLINTH, from the Greek Plinthos a Square Brick, is a Square Piece, 
or Table, under the Mouldings of the Baſes of Columns, and Pedeſtals, 
PORT AIL, in Architecture ſignifies the Decoration of the Face or Front 
of a Church, call A alſo Frontiſpiece. There are ſome Gothic, as that of Weſtmin- 


fler-Abby, &c. and others Antique.as in many of the neweſt Churches. The Word 


Portail, upon other Occaſions, does likewiſe fi ignify the principal Gate of a Pa- 
lace, Caftle, Pleaſure-houſe, and the like. 

PORTIC O, 1s a kind of Gallery rais'd upon Arches, where People walk | 
under Shelter. It has ſometimes a Soffit, or Ceiling , but is more commonly 
Vaulted. Though the Word Portico be derived from that of Port or Gate, yer 
do we call the whole Diſpoſition of the Columns in the Gallery, by this Name. 
The moſt Celebrated Porticy's of Antiquity were thoſe of the Temple of So- 
lomon, that of Athens built for the People to divert themſelves in, and where 
the Philoſophers held their Converfation, that which occaſi on'd the Diſci- 
ples of Zeno to be called Stoicks, from the Greek Stoa a Portico, that Magni- 
ticent one of Pompey at Rome, and that of St. Peter's Place in the Vatican. 


PROFILE, is the Contour, or Out-line of any Member 1 in Architecture. 
as that of a Baſe, a Cornice, or the like. 


PR O- 


Terms in ARCHITECTURE. 


PROJECTURE. ſignifies the Prominency or Emboſement which the 


Mouldings, and other Members of ArchiteQure, have, beyond the Naked of the 
Wall; and is always in proportion to its Height, The Word is ſometimes alſo 
applied to Galleries, Balconies, Cc. which jett beyond the Face of the Wall. 
PROPORTION, is the Juſtneſs of Members in each Part of a Building, 
and the Relation they bear to the whole; as for Inſtance, that which a Column 
bears to the Ordonnance of the entire Building. The Word is alſo uſed ts ſig- 


nify the different Bigneſs which the Members of Architecture, and the Figures 


ought to have, with regard to the different Diſtances from which they are to be 

view'd. 8 | | 

_ _ PEDIMENT, in French Fronton, from the Latin Frons, a F orehead, is 

an Ornament that crowns the Ordonnances, finiſhes the Fronts of Buildings, 

and ſerves as a Decoration over Gates, Windows, Niches, c. It is ordinarily 
of a Triangular Form, but ſometimes makes an Arch of a Circle. YVitruvins 

calls it Faſtigium. 


PEER, or Pzedroitis, a kind of ſquare Pillar, part whereof is hid within 


the Wall; The only thing wherein it differs from a Pilaſter, being this, that 
the latter has a Baſe and Capital, which the former wants. 
PSEUDO-DIPTIRE, ſee Diptere. 
PYCNOSTYLE. This Term is uſed when the Columns are ranged 


\ G : : 
ſo cloſe to one another, that the Intercolumnation does not exceed a Diameter 
and an half, or three Modules. 


Q. 


UARTER-ROUND. By this Name the Workmen call any Moulding, 


whoſe Contour is a Circle, or approaching to a Circle; uſing this Term 
where-ever the Architects uſe that of Egg, or Ovolo. See Echinus. 


R. 


OSE, is an Ornament cut in the Spaces which are between the Modilli- 


R 


the Abacus, in the Corinthian and Compoſite Capitals. 

RO TON DO, is a Vulgar Term, ſignifying any Building that is round 
both within and without-ſide. The moſt Celebrated Rotondo of all Antiquity 
is that at Rome, dedicated to Cybele and the reſt of the Gods by Agrippa In 
Imitation of which the Chappel in the Eſcurial, where the Kings of Spain are 
Interr'd, is built round, and call'd Rotondo. + | 

RUSTIC. A Manner of Building, rather in Imitation of Nature, than 
according to the Rules of Art, 

REUL, ſee Parapet. 

Fer 8. 


8 CO TIA, from the Greek Skotos, Darkneſs; ſignifies a Hollow, Obſcure 
Moulding between the Tores of the Baſe of a Column. It is alſo call'd, 
by ſome, the Concave Member, and by others Trochilus, from the Greek Tro- 
chilos, a Pulley which it reſembles, as to Form. 5 
SYMMETRY. comes from the Greek Symmetria, with Meaſure, and 


ſignifies the Relation of Parity, both as to Height, Depth and Breadth which 
the Parts have, in order to form a Beautiful Whole. In Architecture we have 


both Uniform Symmetry, and Reſpective Symmetry; in the Former, the Ordon- 
nance | bs es in the ſame Manner throughout the whole Extent ; whereas 
in the Latter, only the Oppoſite Sides correſpond to each other. 


> ons under the Plat-fonds of Cornices, and in the Middle of each Face of 


[c] SOCLE, 


X Au EXPDLANATION of 
SOCLE, or Zocle, is a Square Body, leſs in Height than Breadth, and 
placed under the Baſes of the Pedeſtals of Statues, and Vaſes, &. the Word 
ſeems derived from the Italian Zoccolo, or the Latin Soccus, ſignifying the 
Buskin wore by the ancient Actors. £72 Lot 
SALON, is a kind of Hall, in the Middle of a Houſe, or at the Head 
of a Gallery, or a large Apartment, which ought to have a Simmetry on all 
its Sides; and as its Height uſually takes in two Stories with two Rows of Win- 
dows, the Bottom of its Plat-Fond out to be Arch'd; as is practicd in ſome of 
the Palaces in Italy. It N 
SOF FIT, from the Italian Soffiro. This Term ſignifies the Ceiling or Wain- 
ſcot of any Apartment form'd by Croſs Beams, or flying Cornices, and Having 
the Square Pannels of its Compartments enrich'd with Sculpture, Painting and 
Guilding, as we may obſerve in the Baſiliques and Palaces of ay. This is 
what the Latins mean by Lacunar, and Laquear, with this only Difference, 
that Lacunar ſignifies any Soffit, whoſe Pannels are call'd Lacus, Lakes, and 
Laqnear is uſed to expreſs that form'd by Compartments, intermingled with 
Plat-bands, in manner of a Nooſe, in Latin call'd Laqueus. | 
SOLIVE, from the Latin Solum a Floor, ſignifies a Joiſt, Rafter, or Piece 
of Wood either lit or ſawed wherewith the Builders pe their Ceilings. Theſe 
are made of different Thickneſſes, according as their Lengths require; 
and their Diſtances from each other are uſually equal to their Depths. In La- 
tin we call them Tigna. FOE 
STATUE, is an Imboſſed Figure, either in Stone, Marble or Metal, re- 
preſenting ſome Perſon diſtinguiſh'd by his Birth, his Merit, or by ſome Sig- 
nal Exploit, ſtanding free of any adjacent Building, and either ſerving as an 
Ornament of a Palace, or expoſed in ſome publick Place to perpetuate the 
Memory of the Hero it is intended to repreſent. Of Statues there are four 
Kinds. The firſt is of thoſe that are leſs than the Life; and of this Kind we 
have many Figures of Men, Kings, and even of Gods themſelves. The ſe- 
cond is of thoſe that are juſt as big as the Life; and it was of this Kind that 
the Ancients, at the publick Expence, made the Statues of Men who had ſig- 
nalized themſelves by their Virtue, their Knowledge, or their Services to their 
Country. The third Kind exceeds the Life, and among theſe, ſuch as were 
half as big again were appropriated to their Emperors, and thoſe twice as big 
as the Life to Heroes. Laſtly, The fourth Kind conſiſts of ſuch as exceed the 
Life three or four Times, or more: theſe are called Coloſſi, and were peculiarly 
ſet apart for the Repreſentation of Divinities ; Tho' there have been Empe- 
rors and Kings who have had theſe Erected to themſelves. Every Statue which 
reſembles rhe Perſon it repreſents is call'd Statua Iconica. The Word Statue 
is likewiſe uſed to ſignify a Figure ſtanding on its Feet; it being de- 
m_ either from Statura, the Size or Stature of a Man, or from ſtare to 
and. 
SS TIL E, is that Manner of placing Columns where the Space between 
the two Fuſts conſiſts of two Diameters, or four Modules. 
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"HEATRE, among the Ancients, was a publick Building in form of a 

- Semicircle, encompaſs'd with Portico's, and furniſh'd with Seats of Stone, 
which included a Space call'd Orche/tra, on the Front of which was the Proſce- 
nium or Pulpitum, that is to ſay, the Floor of rhe Theatre, with the Scene, 
which was a large Facade, adorned with the Orders of ArchiteQure ; and be- 
hind this was the Poſcenium, or Place where the Actors male themſelves ready. 
The Ancient Greeks and Romans had three Kinds of Moveable — ns their 
Theatres, 


* 


Terms in ARCHITECTURE: 


Theatres, which were painted in Perſpective, and accommodated to the three 
different Kinds of Drama's, the Tragic; the Comic, and the Satyric. The Word 
in Latin is Theatrum, and comes from tlie Greek Theatron, Spectacle. | 
TORUS, a large round Moulding in the Bales of Columng; the Word 
comes from the Greek Toros, a Cable; to Fuck, x bears ſome Reſemblance: 
or pethaps frota the Latin, Tous, Bed; The Figure of this Molding being 


not unlike that of rhe Edge of a Quilt, 
© TRABEATION, fee Emallemen e e aan e 
""TRIGLIFH, 154, Member of the Doric Freeze, placed directly over each 
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Column, and at equal Diſtances in tlie Intercolumnztzon, having two entire 
Ghybes or Channels engraven in it, meeting in an Angle, and ſeparated by 
three Sides, or Legs, from the two Demi-channels of the Sides. The Word 
comes from Trighpbos, which ſignifies three Engravings. 
TRUNK, ſignifies the Fuſt or Shaft of a Column, and the Die of a Pe- 
deſtal; in Latin tis call'd Truncus. 
TUSCAN, ſee Order. 


V. . 
V ESTIBLE. Among the Ancients was a large open Space before tlie 
Door, or at the Entry of a Houſe which they call'd Atrium Populatuni 

and Veſtibulum, being dedicated, as Martinius tells us, to the Goddeſs Veſta, 
whence he will have the Word derived, i. e. Veſtæ Stabulum, it being uſual 
for People to ſtop here, before they went within Doors; and it being likewiſe 
the Cuſtom to begin their publick Sacrifices with thoſe offer'd to this God- 
deſs: accordingly it was thro the Veſtible that they begun to enter the Houſes. 
The Word may likewiſe be derived from the Latin Veftis, a Garment and Am- 
bulare to walk; becauſe the Veſtible in the Modern Houſes being an Open 
Place at the Bottom of a large Stair-Caſe, ſerving as a Thorough-fare to the 
ſeveral Parts of the Houſe, tis here that the Robes are firſt let fall in Viſits 
of Ceremony. Veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed to fignify a little kind of 
Anti-chamber before the Entrance of an Ordinary Apartment. | 

VOLUTE, from Volvo to fold, is one of the principal Ornaments of the 
Tonic and Compoſite Capital, repreſenting a kind of Bark wreath'd or twiſted 
into a Spiral Scroll. There are eight Angular Yolutes in the Corinthian Capi- 
tal, and theſe are accompanied with Eight other little ones, call'd Helices. 

VAULT, is a Piece of Maſonry, arch'd without-fide, and ſupported in 
the Air by the Artful placing of the Stones which form it; its principal Uſe 
being for a Cover or Shelter. The chief Vaults in a Building are call'd Maſter- 
Vaults, to diſtinguiſh them from the other leſs conſiderable ones, which only 
ſerve to cover Gates, Windows, Paſſages, Gc. Double Vaults are chole 
which are built over another, to make the Beauty and Decoration of the Inſide, 
conſiſtent with that of the Outſide, and leaves a Chaſm or Vacancy between the 
Convexity of the One, and the Concavity of the Other; Inſtances of which we 
have in the Dome of St. Peter's at Rome, and in that of the Invalides at 
13 

URN, comes from the Latin Urna, a Veſſel to draw Water in, and figni- 
fies a low wide Vaſe, ſerving as a Crowning over Balluſtrades, and as an Attri- 
bute to Rivers, River-Gods, @*c. in the Grotto's and Fountains in Gardens. 
A Funeral Urn is a kind of cover'd Vaſeè enrich'd with Sculpture, and ſerving 
as the Crowning, or Finiſhing of a Tomb, a Column, Pyramid, or other Fune- 


ral Monument; made in Imitation of the Ancients, who depoſited the Aſhes of 
their Deceas'd Friends in this kind of Urns, 


XYSTOS. _ 


n EXLA NATION of 
* | ; 


| XYSTOS. Among the Ancient Greeks was a Portico of uncommon 
Length, either cover'd or open, wherein the Athletæ uſed to Exerciſe them- 
ſelves in running Races, and Wreſtling. The Word is derived from Hein to 
poliſh, it being their Cuſtom to anoint their Bodies with Oil before the En- 
counter, to prevent their Antagoniſts from faſtening Hold of them. The 
Romans, too, had their 1y/tus; which was a long Iſle, or Portico, ſometimes roof d 
over, and at other Times open, and ranged on each Side with Rows of Trees, 
forming an agreeable Place for the People to walk in. ARE Wes 


ZOCOLO, fee Socle; 


